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PREFACE. 



Art consists in representing fiction as 
truths by giving to the creations of fancy the 
colours and characteristics of nature. The 
following story has had this object in view. 

It is not probable that the feelings chiefly 
described can have been often felt; but the 
author thinks that in the several situations in 
which he has placed his principal dramatis • 
personsBy real persons would have been ajBTect- 
ed as he has attempted to delineate. 
" By those^ and they are the majority, who 
do not discriminate between the conduct that 
results from habit and the actions dictated by 
resolution, some of his characters may at first 
not be understood ; but by the reflecting few, 
who judge of others by imagining themselves 
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in their circumstances, perhaps he will not be 
considered to have failed, nor be deemed in 
the execution altogether common-place, how- 
ever trite and familiar the still-life of his 
scenes may appear. In the familiar dialogues 
he has endeavoured to imitate the freedom 
and ease of actual life. 



Slst December, 1832. 






STANLEY BUXTON; 

OR, 

THE SCHOOLiFEI^LOWS. 



CHAPTER L 



The school of Mr. Palmer, or, as the boys galled 
him, Dominie Palmy — in allusion to a certaior depart- 
ment of his duties, in the performance of which they 
alleged he enjoyed heartfelt satisfaction— was in its 
day one of the best in the west of Scotland, "it was 
a superstructure formed on the parochial estamsh- 
naent, for, in addition to serving as a school to the 
parish, it in some respects aspired to the dignity of 
an academy; indeed, the Dominie's wife never spoke 
of it with an inferior title; and Mrs. Keckle, the 
Minister's better half, always called it the semindary, 
though the reverend gentleman took pains to correct 
her pronunciation. 

The school was indebted for this distinguished 
rank chiefly to the enterprise of the Dominie him- 
self,> a probationer of the Kirk, who, like many 
others, not falling under the fostering eye-shine of 
a patron, had early in life accepted the charge, with 
the additional oflices, according to use and wont, of 
precentor and session-clerk. The former, however, 
he only retained one Sunday, for, as the elders and 
luckies of the time said, his voice had a ^^ want in 
the Psalm," though they acknowledged that no man 
•* could proclaim the bans or the remembering 
prayer in a finer style of language." He was in con- 
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6 STANLEY BUXTON. 

sequence constrained to hire, at half wages, one 
Robin Nasal, a godly weaver, that every body said 
sung in the warm and lown summer afternoons as 
composing and melodious as a bum-bee. 

No sooner had Mr. Palmer been installed, than he 
looked out for a managing, thorough-handed wife, 
and, in the course of the same year, married Mrs. 
Napery, a widow, the housekeeper to Laird Ralston, 
one of the principal heritors. She was ten years — 
some said fifteen— older than himself; but as age, to 
a certain degree, improves sundry commodities, it 
cannot be a fault in the fair sex; at least, for his pur- 
pose her superiority in years was no drawback. On 
the contrary, the elderly sedate of the parish deemed 
the match highly prudent, and the more so, when he 
rented the house, with the two trees and the parterre, 
that had been the old Leddy Ralston's jointure house, 
and promulgated his intention of taking pupils. 
Some of the most sagacious carlins of the parish in- 
quired of each other, and of Mrs. Keckle, what sort 
of things pupils were; and that erudite lady trans- 
lated, from a classical tongue, that they were boarders 
not yet just come to the degree of coUeginers. It 
thus so happened that the school of Greenknowes 
came, in process of time, to be the brag of the country 
side; for the master had, in the course of a few 
years, fifteen pupils, who were better to him than 
twice the minister's stipend, over and above all his 
legitimate dues and parochial perquisites as session- 
clerk, when bridals and baptisms were in the wind, 
to say nothing of a sly compliment now and then to 
soothe a crying sin. 

The scholars, besides the natives of the parish, 
children of the farmers and cotters, consisted of the 
boarders, boys from the East and West Indies, with 
a sprinkling of the seed of Glasgow, together with 
Willy Ralston, the Laird's son, who was predesti- 
nated by his father to the advocate-line in Edinburgh ; 
and Henry Franks, the son of a London merchant, 
whom experience had taught to have a high respect 
for the Scottish system of education, which in his 
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STANLEY BUXTOK. 7 

opinion tended to sharpen the wits of those with 
whom he had occasional dealings. 

Philosophers have never yet determined by what 
secret law and sympathy like draws to like, and there- 
fore I need not presume to meddle with so abstruse a 
problem, but come at once to a fact 

Ralston and Franks having arrived on the same 
evening at the Dominie's, became, from their first . 
interview, sworn brothers, although the two most 
dissimilar striplings in the academy. Ralston, not- 
withstanding the sounding brass vocation to which 
his father had ordained him, was one of the soberest 
lads in the whole juvenile community. Modest an 
his demeanour, solicitous in his studies, gentle in his 
temper, altogether a mild, intelligent, and well-con- 
ducted youth, but not in talent above mediocrity; nor 
was the spring of his activity of the most elastic 
kind, insomuch, that although considered as one of 
the best boys in the school, the master did not anti- 
cipate that he would ever prove, as he said, ^' a pro- 
ductive man.V. 

Franks was of a different description; cheerful, 
active, careless in his lessons, fiery in his temper, but 
without malice ; lively, and much under the impulse 
of the moment ; curious in his remarks on others, so 
much so as to evince something like originality of 
mind, and yet affording no very encouraging promise 
of a capacity to attain disdnction. 

Such were the friends who, during the three years 
they remained at Greenknowes, were an example of 
companionship to all their fellows. At the end of 
that period they were removed to Glasgow Collep^, 
but before three months had expired old Laird 
Ralston died, and Willy contented with a respectable, 
unencumbered inheritance, abandoned the design of 
going' to the bar, and next year accompanied his 
friend to Oxford, where he entered himself with him 
a gentleman commoner of Belial College, as Mrs. 
Palmer called it, with no other intention, than the 
pleasure of being in his society, and of seeing what 
little of the world can be seen there. 
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After they had been about two years at the uni- 
versity, old Mr. Franks deemed the education of his 
son sufficiently complete, and recalled him to London, 
to take a place in the counting-house. Ralston, at 
the same time returned to Scotland, and set himself 
down as a country gentleman at Gowans, his patefnal 
estate, near Greenknowes. But, in accordance to 
the harmony of their youthful intimacy, before sepa- 
rating they agreed to be regular correspondents for 
life, being desirous of perpetuating that friendship 
which Fate seemed to rupture by casting their lots 
so widely apai% and in scenes so different — the one 
iuJtfie metropolis of the empire, and the other in the 
runil, quiet neighbourhood of an obscure Scottish 
village. Greenknowes, indeed, was situated so re- 
mote from the thoroughfares of the kingdom as to 
have only a by-post once a week, wtien the letters 
were brought from Glower, a town seven miles dis- 
tant, by Nanse Gather, an old woman, who had up- 
wards of ihirty-seven years enjoyed the trust, together 
with certain en^luments from the errands of the 
wives of Greenknowes, wiien their thrift required 
needles and pins, and such other concerns of house- 
holdry as did not justify themselves in undertaking 
the journey, except when so inclined. 

It is not, however, my intention to describe the ac- 
cidents and adventures which befell the schoolfellows, 
but to show from their letters, which have curiously 
fallen into my hands, — and thereby hangs a tale,—* 
their respective observations on the public and the 
sequestered world ; for although it would be difficult 
to conceive two situations more different in events 
and circumstances than those of our two heroes, yet 
the occurrences which affected them both, dovetailed 
in the most dramatic manner into each other. Their 
natural dissimilarity of character was not more oppo- 
site than the respective castes of their lives; but still 
their destinies were mingled, and curiously inter- 
woven with the fate and fortunes of others, in whom 
it could not have been previously imagined they 
would ever be mutually interested. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Ralston, on his return to Gowans fix)m England, 
took possession of hts inheritance in an easy, quiet 
manner, congenial to his good-natured character. 

The household, during the latter years of the old 
Laird,. his father, had, from the death of his mother, 
been ruled by a regency, in the person of Miss Sibby 
Ruart, a distant relation. Possessed of many com- 
mendable qualities, in addition to a blithe^ rum- 
maging, and scolding hostility to all sor|8 of domestic 
negligence, she prided herself on making, at the 
shortest notice, a M meconomy dinner of cold meat* 
with only a blandishment of her own sauce.*' This 
she called her stroke of genius, not very well know- 
ing what the term meant ; but she had once been a 
winter iki Edinburgh, and much among the Athenian 
blues, from whom she learned that phrase, and 
guessed that it implied excellence. 
j^' Ralston saw that Hi^ would essentially contribute to 
his own comfort not td^tlisturb ttie existing adminis- 
tration of his household affairs, and Miss Sibby was 
accordingly continued in office, and in all the pleni- 
tude of her prerogatives; which Mrs. Keckle, the 
Minister's wife, when she saw him, extolled as the best 
proof he could give of his sagacity till he got a wife. 

"Then," said she, "there must be an alteration: 
but really Miss Sibby has such an expedient, that 
ye '11 never miss the want of a leddy, ii ye can con- 
form to her frugalities." 

Little did Mrs. Keckle suspect, when she uttered 
that sentence, she was speakinp^ the predictions of 
prophecy, for in the end it so fell out that Ralston 
found all his yeas and his nays so strictly and so well 
consulted, and so judiciously attended to by Miss 
Sibby, that he saw no possible need of a wife in his 
establishment, but only cause to apprehend that, per- 
haps, a Mrs. Ralston might prove the mother of — 

B 2 
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what Miss Sibby called children — anarchy and con- 
fusion. 

I mention the circumstance, however, to apprize 
the courteous reader only what kind of character the 
Laird really was — an ordained bachelor ; for at the 
time I am speaking he was a young man, somewhat 
spruce in his attire, addicted to field sports, and re- 
markable for a happy moderation of spirits, not easily 
shaken from their propriety. 

When he had taken possession of the Gowans some 
six OP seven weeks, Nanse Gather the post-woman 
brought a letter, for which she demanded, according 
to the rates of those days, a shilling for the king, and, 
as sh^ said, a penny gratis for the delivery. Miss 
Sibby, on' hearing from the servant that brought it 
in, such an extortionate demand, threw aside the 
seam on which she was engaged, to ascertain the 
correctness of the charge herself; and correct it 
proved to be, for as Nanse said— 

^^It 's come out of an ovigin in London, and surely. 
Miss Sibby; and the king and his counsellors there, 
are not men so void of a capacity as to mark an un- 
righteous postage. So ye must just pay me, for as 
sure as death ye may see it 's a London come frae 
letter." 

"Well, NansCf'' replied Miss Sibby, ** since better 
cannot be made o*t, there 's the shilling, but pennies 
I have none." 

**I'll never contravert that," said Nanse, **for 
though ye be void of silver and gold, ye have much 
better. It 's a bleak night, and an (easterly wind ; 
and Pm creditably informed. Miss Sibby, that the 
old guardevine would bear a squeeze, if ye had only 
the good will. " 

The insinuation was complied with, and by this 
economy Miss Sibby saved a penny, whatever was 
the cost of the dram, and Nanse was on the eve of re- 
tiring, when she again turned round, and holding an- 
other letter in her hand, said, *' Can ye 'terpret that. 
Miss Sibby? it has the London scores on it, but 
they 're all in red, which passes my understanding." 
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Miss Sibby looked at the letter, and told her it was 
franked and addressed to Mrs. Palmer, the school- 
master's wife, who the courteous reader will be 
pleased to recollect was originally the housekeeper at 
the Gowans during the old laird's time; and, indeed, 
was the immediate premier of the household before 
Miss Sibby herself was called to the unfettered re« 
gency. 

Nanse then went on the remainder of her journey 
to Greenknowes, and Miss Sibby returned into the 
parlour, laid the laird's letter on the table, and re- 
sumed her needle-work : the laird himself was then 
abroad with his gun, «nd not expected till the even- 
ing. 

** I wonder/' said Miss Sibby to herself, threading 
her needle, ** what Mrs. Palmer's letter can be about? 
What can she have for a correspondence with Lon- 
don?" and then suddenly recollecting that her eldest 
sister was married to the valet of Lord Errington, 
she concluded that it must have come from her. 
"But it is odd," she subjoined, ruminating aloud; 
'* what can be in that letter, for the sisters have had 
no intercourse for these many years? It must be 
something extraordinary that has brought no less 
than two London letters iu one day to our parish — a 
frank, too ! Had it been to the master himself, who 
has boarders from out of the four airts of the wind, 
it would not have been surprising; but his wife, a 
homely discreet woman, to be colleaguing with Lon- 
doners, and getting letters, is a marvel that merits 
examination." 

In the evening, when Rsilston returned from the 
moors. Miss Sibby presented the letter with a flourish, 
exclaiming at the same time, "There!" as if she 
were conferring a dainty on a delighted child ; but he 
received it coolly and composedly, and looking at the 
superscription ; and then at the seal before opening 
it, said, 

** It is from my old friend Franks — I was beginning 
to weary— Strange ! I was thinking of him all this 
morning." 
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He then read the letter, and 'when he had done so, 
remained for some time silent and thoughtful. The 
contents were evidently different from what he had 
expected, at least, his previous manner implied no 
anticipation of aught more interesting than common 
tidings. But while the servant was laying the cloth 
for his late and solitary dinner, he seemed entirely 
absorbed, and frequently looked at the contents of the 
letter, as if by a more careful perusal he could better 
discern the meaning. 

Miss Sibby, who was busy with her patchwork at 
an adjacent table, seeing him anxious and thoughtful, 
was curious to hear what could have affected him to 
such a degree ; but not well knowing how a question 
from her might be received, said, without pretending 
to notice his abstracted manner, 

** Do you know, Mrs. Palmer has had a letter from 
London, too?" 

" Has she ?" replied Ralston, with so little reflec- 
tion as to be almost mechanical ; ^^ What can it be 
about?" 

. **Nay, that 's just what I have been thinking; 
what, indeed, can it be about ? But, no doubt, it has 
come from her sister." 

"Her sister! what sister?" 

*' She has a sister married to Lord Errington's 
valet de chambre, and the letter was franked by my 
Lord; no doubt, therefore, it has been from her." 

" How has it happened that she has a sister mar- 
ried ?" inquired Ralston, relapsing into his fit of ab- 
sence. 

^*Did you not recollect that," replied the lady; 
** but I need not wonder you have forgotten it. When 
Mrs. Palmer was housekeeper here, her sister was 
married to my lord's gentleman, as the rumour ran, 
and great things were done for her at the time, for 
you know she was my lady's own maid. But in little 
more than a year, she fell off from all correspondence 
.with her friends in this part of the country, and but 
for the letter which has this day come to pass, I might 
never have recollected her; and truly she mly be dead 
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i^nd buried many-a-d^y for aught I know to the con- 
trary, and the letter may concern some other purpose; 
for great folks' servants easily get franks, which is a 
saving and a perquisite." 

^^ It is very oidd," said Ralston inwardly to himself, 
^^ that the only tetters to the parish, and from such 
different hands, should on the Same day and to such 
a sequestered nook of the world as this, come with 
the same topic." 

" Does your letter," cried Miss Sibby, with a slight 
accent of surprise, "relate to Mrs. Palmer's?" 

" Not exactly, perhaps, but it concerns something 
interesting to the Errington fanuly, and it is not im- 
probable that the circumstance to which I allude, 
may be the cause of the letter to Mrs. Palmer. *' 

** Goodness! and what is that?" 

" You shall hear." 



CHAPTER III. 

The young laird, having finished dinner, took up 
the letter, which was lying open on the table, and 
Miss Sibby Ruart, laying down her needle-work, 
drew her chair towards him with greedy ears, as he 
thus read : 

London* 
" Dear Ralston, — 

^ According to a law in the system of nature, 
all letter-writers begin their epistles by saying some- 
^__lliing of themselves. I am at this instant under its 
influence, although there is nothing to tell you, either 
of me or mine, in the slightest degree interesting — 
save that, on Monday, I mounted the stool of fortune, 
in the counting-house, which, I would whisper in 
your ear, is a scene not much to my mind ; but as 
business is only the employment of time under voli* 
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tion, and pleasure no other than the same thing under 
desire, I have encouraging hopes of myself, that when 
my present tasks shall have grown to habitude, the 
desk will not be disagreeable. Rivington, one of the 
clerks, an old exquisite of his kind, with a formal, 
powdered tie-wig, with two Ionic curls over his ears, 
a pen behind the right one, and spectacles on nose, 
on my observing to him that the stools were too tall, 
said significantly that they were like business, and 
would grow pleasanter in time. I am consoled by 
this philosophy. 

^^But if egotistical materials be scant, I have 
something to tell you that has not a little perplexed 
me. Our old Christ-church acquaintance, Stanley 
Buxton, is now Lord Errington. His father died 
some time ag^, and left him, with the title, upwards 
of thirty thousand a year ; and since that event he has 
become the most distressed of mankind. I met him 
at dinner lately; and when the party broke up, he 
took my arm, dismissing Ills carriage, and said, in 
rather a particular manner, ^ I am so glad to see an 
old friend, that I will walk home with you, Franks; 
the night is fine, and the fresh, cool air delightful. ' 

** These words were, in themselves, but words of 
course; but the emphasis which he laid on. the ex- 
pression *an old friend,' betrayed emotion and 
anxiety. 

^^ As we walked along, he added, with an accent 
still more disturbed : 

•* * Do you know, that the change in my circum- 
stances has been attended with an alteration in other 
things, quite as great Lady Errington, my mother, 
seems to be inspired with a singular aversion towards 
me. She has forbidden me to approach her — as if by 
assuming the title I had committed some offence, and 
because I have objected to an unbecoming match, 
which she has set her mind on ; Howard, my father's 
valet, has also suddenly become audaciously familiar; 
and Maria Howard, his daughter, whom you have 
heard me sjpeak of, is considered by all the house as 
adopted by my mother^ andjtreated in every respect 
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as my two sisters. It is her that Lady Erriogton 
wishes me to marry. In my father's time, this Maria 
was always regarded with particular kindness by 
Lady Errington, but now she is cherished with, I 
may say, inordinate distinction ; and it is because I 
take no particular interest in her, that my mother is 
so offended. All this has, like a blight, withered my 
peace of mind more than I can well express. 

^^ ^ Just before leaving my own house this evening, 
Howard's wife met me on the stairs ; I happened to 
pass her without speaking, which I have done often 
and often before ; but on this occasion she burst into 
•tears, and exclaimed, ' Is this all the satisfaction to 
be had from greatness ?' 

*^ * I was touched with the tone of grief in which 
she said this ; for ever since my childhood she has 
been a favourite with me. I held out my hand, and 
chidingly reproached her for thinking so deeply of an 
inadvertency. Her tears, however, only flowed faster, 
and she hurried away. What can be the meaning of 
this strange mystery V 

*^I can only give you an imperfect outline of what 
Errington said, but no adequate impression of his 
earnestness. Your own mind will probably suggest 
the same thing that occurred to mine, when I advised 
him to get rid of the Howards. That insolence of the 
man speaks volumes ; but the most singular circum- 
stance among the causes of Errington's unhappiness 
is, the endeavour, as sudden as extraordinary, on the 
part of his mother, to induce him to fasten his affec- 
tions on Maria — I only use his own words. 

^^ That there is something, therefore, rotten in the 
state of Denmark, is manifest^ and yet Lady Errington 
has been always esteemed as one of the most punc- 
tilious, alike of her sex and rank. However, I have 
been told that for several years after the birth of our 
friend, she became exceedingly recluse ; some called 
it a morbid melancholy, and it was alleged that now 
and then it broke into paroxysms of wildness : per- 
haps her present unaccountable conduct may spring 
from the same cause. It is certain that she never was 
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particularly fond of Stanley, much less so than mo- 
thers are of their offspring ; and he describes her now 
as if she were actuated by the energy of hatred. His 
case baffles counsel, and the readiness with which he 
spoke of it, shows how much it engrosses his whole 
mind. Although we were formerly intimate, yet our 
friendship was not of such a familiar kind as to enti- 
tle me to such confidence, and so abruptly ; but the 
poor fellow says the world is so turned upside down 
to him, that he is glad to disburthen himself to any 
one who does not seem to be changed, — write me 
soon, and say what you think of this. 

^' I saw our old Creole chum Humphries the other 
day; since he left Dominie Falmy's school he has 
been at Jamaica, but the climate did not agree with 
him, and still less the business of a planter; so he 
would be a soldier, * the sweet Willy, oh I' and is now 
a major hot from the Peninsula, and full of < ambus- 
cadoes Spanish blades.' He was happy to hear of 
you ; and when I told him you had determined to be 
a gentleman, and live at home at ease, he said, in his 
old rattling way, that when he visited Greenknowes, 
he had no doubt of finding you a bachelor overgrown 
with ivy ; a picturesque idea that has mightily amused 
my imagination. 

Yours ever, &c. 

Henry Franks.'' 

The laird read the entire letter without any particu- 
lar pause, and without comment. He then laid it 
down, and lifting his head, looked at Miss Sibby in 
silence, as if he expected some remark from her; nor 
was he disappointed. 

**This is, I must observe,'' said she, **news of a 
very heinous quality : but I wonder what can be in 
Mrs. Palmer's letter ? No doubt it was from her sis- 
ter. Mrs. Howard, we have long ago heard, ruled 
the roast with Lady Errington. Don't you think, 
Mr. Ralston, that I might, by way of accident, just 
take a step over, the mom's morning, to the academy 
house, and call in a friendly way on Mrs. Palmer ? 
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I '11 say nothing of what we have heard, but maybe 
she '11 no be in such a state of suspicion as to be cos- 
tive to- a far off question — Really, it 's an affecting 
story, Mr. Ralston." 

" It is? so," was the reply, sedately uttered, " very; 
but I rejoice that his lordship has so soon and so can- 
didly made Henry Franks his confidant, for with all 
the immethodical current of Henry's reflections, there 
is more under his black curls than in many gray 
heads ; and it is very evident that there is a secret of 
some kind or other, that ought to be sifted." 

*' Secret ! can that be doubted ?" exclaimed Miss 
Sibby ; " it 's as plain to me as the cock on the stee- 
ple." 

« What is ?" 

*' That the widow 's a wanting wanton; — and, the 
sorrowful heart of Mrs. Howard ? — don't you think 
that 's a crim. con. ?" 

** I don't think so; there are too many jangling in- 
terests at work for it to be owing to any cause of that 
kind. Why does her ladyship wish her son, a peer 
of the realm, to marry a servant's daughter ; though 
she herself took a fancy to the girl when it was but 
an infknt ? It accords not with the usages and notions 
of society in this country. Then the insolence of 
Howard, the nature of which, however, is not explain- 
ed. If he seek the advancement of his child, would 
he not rather be all sycophancy; and why, in the 
midst of such ravelled feelings, is Mrs. Howard so 
disturbed at the seeming negligence of her young 
lord? — It is all very puzzling." 

*' It is too late to-night," said Miss Sibby Ruart, 
*< but I will see Mrs. Palmer in the morning." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Thb laird was in the field, in arms against the 
partridees, by break of day, and Miss Sibby, a full 
hour before her wonted time, had rung her bell and 
ordered breakfast, dressed for the intended visit. 

**The day is overcast, and it threatens rain," said 
she apprehensively to the kettle-bearer, as she infused 
the tea, throwing at the same time a glance at the 
window and the landscape beyond, where the shadows 
of the September clouds were swiftly in succession' 
coursing over it ; and, as sh^ replaced the canister in 
the tea-chest, and the spoon with which she lifted the 
fragrant herb back in her own saucer, she threw 
another inquiring look at the window, adding, 

" Set the umbrella ready, and my pattens at the 
door, for I fear the roads are dubby." 

She then engaged herself, with rather more than 
her usual activity, in the decomposition of the break- 
fast ingredients^ and was soon on the path across the 
bean-field which led from the house of Gowans to the 
village. 

The appearance of Miss Sibby was in accordance 
with the occasion, the localities of the place, and the 
character of the weather. She had obviously some 
business in hand, for, when the path allowed, she took 
off her pattens and carried them, which showed that 
she was impelled by a haste that would not brook a 
dainty picking of her steps. Her bonnet was not her 
best; its church-going days were over, and it was 
adorned with washen ribbons, of a dark lilac-colour, 
dyed with ink. Nor was her shawl the beautiful 
yellow cashmere that her cousin the Colonel sent 
from India^ but an imitation from the Paisley looms, 
a handsomer pattern, however, though only of cotton* 
Her gown was an Irish ruby-coloured poplin, which 
had belonged to her mother, brought again into vogue 
-by ever-revolving fashion. It looked quite as well as 
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a morine at a distance, and in the country every one 
does not know the difference between that stuff and a 
poplin. 

When Miss Sibby was half-way across the field, 
the skirt of a showery squall met her full in the face, 
and obliged her to spread the umbrella, and to mount 
her pattens. It required, indeed, both valour of heart 
and strength of hand to push the umbrella against 
the wind, which, sometimes a little overly obstrepe- 
rous, tirled up and meddled with Miss Sibby's sacred 
petticoats in the most unruly manner. However, 
she reached the stile at the end of the field after a 
hard struggle, but in mounting to step over into the 
road, the blast lost all shame, and Mr. Palmer's boys 
happening to be passing to school, seeing her stand- 
ing on the stile like a full-blown tulip, her hems above 
the bows of her bonnet, gave a licentious shout at the 
sight of her affliction. Thus it came to pass, that 
when she reached the academy house, wiih the two 
trees and parterre in fronts she was in such a state of 
agitation, occasioned by the irreverent blast and brats, 
as by breathless panting, haste, terror and outraged 
modesty, to be for some time unable to execute the 
purposes of her visit. 

"Virhen at last her disturbance had subsided, Mrs. 
Firmer said that it was extraordinary she should have 
ventured abroad in such a day. "We have not," 
said the mistress, " had such blowy weather this sea- 
son before ; it 's a foretaste of winter. " 

"It was a fine breezy morning when I left the 
Gowans," replied Miss Sibby, " and I just came out 
to get the air about me." 

"And ye have gotten that, I trow," said Mrs. 
Palmer with a laugh, " for I saw you topsy-turvy on 
the stile." 

" Really yoyr laddies ought to be punished, Mrs. 
Palmer. I 'm sure you have a sore time o't with such 
ramplors— they're no now like the douce callans of 
auld lang syne, when our laird was one of your flock, 
with that fine stirring boy Harry Franks the Lon- 
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doner. Do you know he 's now learning trade with 
his father in London ?" 

*'It was always so intended by the old gentleman,** 
replied Mrs, Palmer; "but we have heard nothing 
concerning him for years/' 

"That I never doubt: London is a place where 
the memory does not keep mark, as ye have had an 
experience in your own sister, Mrs. Howard. She 's 
really void of naturality never to write you." 

"Oh, greatly to our amazement, we had a letter 
from her yesterday.'' 

*' No' possible ! And what does she say for her- 
self? how can she ever think ye '11 forgive her long 
silence ?" 

" Poor woman I" said Mrs. Palmer, ** she 's no' in 
comfort." 

" Y(B might have been sure of that when ye saw 
the letter; neither kith nor kin remember friends till 
they have need of them. What *s her request ?" 

"It's only to tell me, that the old lord has wonne 
away; and that the young one, whom she nursed, is 
not just the bairn she hoped he would have been." 

"That's not uncommon in this uncertain world ; 
but what says she of her good man ?" 

" Very little, but that he is in good health, and aye 
' as cordially kind ; a thought grieved, however, at the 
unbiddable nature of his new master, which grieves 
also, my sister says, the lady mother, who has a 
great taking for their daughter, and would do every 
thing in her power to help her in the world." 

"Ay! And is there no other news from London? 
but I may guess no*, for your letter, I perceive, has 
been one of sorrow for sympathy,— but it's the lot of 
human nature to suffer, although I really think, un- 
less it's some very instant case^ folks in London 
should not put their friends to such high postage 
without telling them the news. They say cocklico^s 
the fashionable colour, does your sister say so?'' 

"My sister, poor woman! has had other tow on 
her rock, and I ought to let you see her letter, for 
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it 's an edification to read it, but I have left it on the 
drawers' head in my own room." 

<*Oh, don't give yourself the trouble to look for 
it; and yet, as the Minister said last Sabbath, in 
speaking of the death of Absalom, — ^ A tear of love, 
shed from the heart, is a blessed thing in the moral 
eye of a friend ;' and considering that your sister is 
so uncomfortable, it must be a fine admonition to 
hear what she has said : I believe that she was always 
a most sympatheezing letter-writer ? 

*^ Just excuse me for a moment, and I '11 bring the 
letter. " 

**It 's too much trouble, I can see it again." 

'• Very well. Miss Sibby, when you please, at any 
other time. And how comes the laird on with his 
shooting? yon was a pair of nice partridges that he 
sent me on Saturday, as plump as suet-dumplings." 

Miss Sibby looked somewhat bamboozled, but her 
presence of tnind returned, and she added, 

** I wonder how it is that the gentlemen are all so 
taken up with the hares and the slaughtering of in- 
nocent birds ; but I suppose it helps to keep them out 
of other mischief. It maybe would be well for some 
of them, were there more shooting about London, for, 
from what you have been telling me of this young 
Lord Errington, I think he cannot be much of a 
sportsman : Does your sister say what 's his general 
character? It 's a great pity to hear of a young man 
of his degree so addicted." 

"On that point she is not particular," replied 
Mrs. Palmer; and Miss Sibby, looking as 'twere to» 
the heavens, exclaimed, 

"Dear me, it will be another shower; this is really 
an unsettled day, and I must stay till the cloud clears. 
If it were but for pastime, I may therefore as well 
look at your sister's letter before I go; but I am 
troublesome by waiting, for you have a large family 
to guide, Mrs. Palmer, and can ill afford to waste 
your time with me." 

Mrs. Palmer, without making any answer, imme- 
diately went for the letter, and having given it to 
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Miss Sibby, begged her pardon for a minute or two, 
as she had some orders to see to in the kitci^en con- 
cerning the preparations for the boys' dinner. 
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CHAPTER V, 

The letter was written in a crabbed hand, and 
Miss Sibby was not an accomplished reader; she had, 
therefore, occasion to scan it over several times be- 
fore she could make its contents out to her own sa- 
tisfaction. It ought not, however, to have been even 
to her very difficult, for in fact, the writing was more 
distinct than it seemed, and differed greatly from 
many fair specimens we ourselves have met with, . 
which looked perfectly perspicuous till examined, 
when they were found to be as unintelligible as He- 
brew to the inhabitants of Nova Zembla. It was as 
follows: 

'^Errington Castle. 
" My dearest Sister, 

'* It is now so long since I heard from you, 
that I begin to think you have surely forgotten me, 
and I write these few lines to let you know that there 
is still one in the living world that flattered herself 
she was dear to you. But no matter; it is the for- 
tune of this life, which is full of disappointments, as 
we have lately largely experienced in Errington Cas- 
tle, which may well be called the house of mourning. 
Our excellent master, the good Lord Errington, as 
he well merited to be named, was gathered to his 
fathers about two months ago, in the family vault, 
with all suitable honours, much and justly regretted. 
The young man who has succeeded is not, in many 
respects, so great a character, though for all that, 
were he not of such a degree as he is, he would be a 
pleasure to any parent; but he is not of a right obe- 
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dient and dutiful disposition^ and is in open rebellion 
against her ladyship, because she wishes him to 
marry her protegee, our darling child, Maria, whom 
her ladyship has so long cherished as a pet, along 
with Lady Julia and Lady Agnes, her own legitimate 
daughters. You may think it is the spite and pride of 
Howard and me because he will not marry her, that 
make us displeased with his insuboi*dination ; but 
surely we have a regard for our own beloved child, 
which she certainly is, and it would give us pleasure 
were she made his lady^ but, if he will not, no doubt 
be may look another way, and find as good, for he 
has good thirty thousand pounds a year; but there 
would be an ease of mind if the wedding were once 
over, — and we are afraid she will cast herself away, 
which would be most calamitous. 

"What adds to the molestation we at this time 
suffer, and have suffered for some time before the 
death of my lord, is, that Lady Errington has taken 
a great aversion to the young man, which confuses 
us much ; for if he will not behave as a son to her, 
and she to him prove a loving mother, as she ought 
to be, and as there was such good reason to expect, 
the result may be a consternation to us all, which 
makes me very uneasy, especially when I think how 
he stormed at Howard for advising him to marry our 
sweet girl Maria. But this life is full of trials, and 
we must trust that all will yet be well, for every thing 
that comes to pass is in the hands of the Lord. So 
no more at present, but remains your affectionate 
sister till death, 

** Martha Howard." 

By the time Miss Sibby had finished the perusal, 
Mrs. Palmer, having completed her culinary instruc- 
tions in the kitchen, returned into the room, and, 
taking a seat, said, 

" Is not that a very surprising epistle ? If what 
Martha says be true, I must say likewise, that surely 
the English quality are scarce of gumpshion. How 
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could it be expected that a young lord, just come to 
his degree^ would condescend to marry the likes of 
her daughter? But as for Lady Errington insisting 
upon it, that does not bamboozle me; because it is 
well known that naturality is at a dearth among the 
upper orders in other countries as well as in England." 

" It is, to be sure, very like a plot," replied our 
friend the spinster, *^and passes the power of my 
^ comprehension. But what says the master ?" 

^^ He is in as great a wonderment as I am, for he 
cannot conceive what should have moved my sister, 
after so many years of silence^ to trouble us with 
such clishmaclavers, writing so much and to so little 
purpose. " 

**I wish," rejoined Miss Sibby, *' that our young 
laird saw this epistle, for he has a talent at deci- 
phering learning, and no doubt would be able to 
make out the meaning of these dark sentences — ^for 
dark they surely are — though I see clearly that they 
concern a stratagem ; for if youf sister did not con- 
sider the matter of consequence, she would not have 
put pen to paper about it at this time; and if there 
were not some jookery at the bottom, she would not 
have left the affair so much in the mist. " 

** 'Deed, Miss Ruart, you are quite right, and have 
the insight of a discerning spirit; but as neither me 
nor the master can make heads or tails of this lum- 
bie,* as I may call the letter, ye may take it with you 
to the Gowans, and ask the Laird when he has con- 
sidered it, what he thinks it portends; for we must, 
respond next week, and it 's very hard to answer a 
letter that nobody understands." 

At this juncture there was a pause in the fluttering 
wings of the wind, and the sun shone out with en- 
ticing brightness from between the scattering wrack, 
that was still hurrying over the firmament, which 
Miss Sibby observing, hastily put the letter into her 

• A smooth halfpenny, on which the mintage cannot be 
discovered. 
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bosom, and said she would take advantage of the in- 
terval between the showers, and return at once to the 
Gowans, and she did so accordingly. 

Before she reached the door, however, the skies 
were again overcast, and another squall was seen 
mustering the r^iin on the hills. She also observed 
the laird at a distance, coming home, for the day 
was unpropitious to his sport ; a circumstance which 
gave her special pleasure, as she was possessed of 
the means of entertaining him, and foresaw, from the 
boisterous and unsettled character of the weather, 
that it was iiot likely they would be broken in upon 
by visitors. She, therefore, hastened up into her own 
room, doffed her gad-about garments, and having put 
on dry shoes, lest those she had worn were damp, she 
was in the parlour, and at the fireside, before he had 
deposited his gun on the pegs in the lobby. 

** 'Deed, Mr. Ralston," said she, as he entered the 
room, **ye have done well to come home; for this is 
not a day to be far afield ; and I 'm sure the partridges 
have more sense than to quit their nests to be shot at 
in such weather; and moreover, I'm glad to see you, 
for do you know that Mrs. Palmer's letter is a most 
constipated communication — ^neither the master, nor 
her, nor me could make more of it than if we had 
eaten it like the roll of Ezekiel, which it greatly re- 
sembles, being' full of lamentations, and mourning, 
and woe. But change your feet first, and when you 
have gotten dry stockings, and your slippers, which 
I see ye are not out the need of, we must hold a shan- 
edrim on this perplexity." 

"Has Mrs. Palmer's letter, then," said the laird, 
" any thing to do with mine?" 

**To be sure it has; and I have brought it with 
me : but it's no' discreet to sit down with damp 
clothes. ^So go shift yourself, and then we '11 riddle 
the ins and outs o' t. Surely that Lady Errington 
must be a thoughtless woman to put herself in the 
power of two pampered menials, as English servants 
are justly called in the newspapers ; for unless she 
had done so, they would never have dared to hold up 
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dieir snouts to the young lord, her son, in a mannct 
so audacious and upsetting. It's my opinion that 
she has been playing some plasket, and that Mrs. 
Palmer's sister and her gude man, are conjunct col- 
leagues with her : but howsomever, we '11 see— and 
3re Ml see as plainly as I do, that what with your let- 
ter, and what with this letter, there is some commo- 
dity of secrecy amon^ them?" 

*'I doubt, Miss Sibby," said the laird, turning 
round to retire, ^* your imagination's clucking on a 
cuckoo's egg: but however, I shall be back presently, 
and the topic is as good as any other, for in-door 
pastime on such a blustering day." 



CHAPTER VI. 

While conjecture and ingenuity were busy in the 
country, events were advancing in town. Franks re- 
ceived on the same day a letter from Lord Errington, 
which did not tend to allay his curiosity; but in order 
that the courteous reader may sympathise more inti- 
mately with his feelings on the occasion, than I could 
possibly enable him to do by any description of mine, 
It will be as well to let the letter speak for itself. 

^^Errington Castle. 
** Mt dear Franks, 

^ Since I left you last week my situation has 
become more intolerable, and I have in consequence 
resolved to go abroad for some time. The strange 
antipathy of my mother seems to increase; surely it 
is the very offspring of caprice ; the other day she 
told me, in the most abrupt and intemperate manner, 
that she did not intend to remove from Errington 
Castle, and that she had a better right to remain 
there with my sisters than I had — ^what could she 
mean by saying better? It is true, I never was a fa- 
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yourite: I remember, that once» when a mere child, 
I happened to be alone with her ladyship in a sum- 
mer-house which overlooks the Hver near the castle, 
and that she suddenly looked wildly at me, and grasp-> 
ed me for a moment furiously, as .if she would have 
thrown me into the stream, uttering some inexplica- 
ble expressions of aversion; but my father appearing 
in sight, she instantly changed her demeanour, and 
caressed me with a fondness that I never experienced 
from her before nor since. The incident has left an 
indelible impression, but if it could have been forgot- 
ten, it would now be renewed, for I have within these 
few days observed her when unnoticed darting the 
same fiery and intense glance of detestation — the 
word is not too strong ! 

^^In the midst of these vexations I am greatly 
puzzled. Since that day on which Howard so im- 
pertinently advised me on the subject of his daughter, 
I have ever treated him as his insolence deserved; 
but it would seem that he little regards it: safe in the 
confidence of my mother, he still undauntedly dares 
to act with self-sufficient familiarity; I would give 
half my property to be rid of him. But Lady Er- 
rington, without assigning any other reason than her 
will, insists that wherever she is, these Howards shall 
be. I would rather think her infatuated, than admit 
the hateful idea and apprehension which the beha- 
viour of his boldness inspires, and which her submis- 
ision to him awakens; and yet, except in his freedom, 
and in the ascendancy which he exercises over her, 
he is an honest man; the Howards are indeed worthy 
people, and in all their services most meritorious, 
in short, Franks, I am miserable, I know not where- 
fore, and I see no other chance of mitigating the af- 
flictions which beset me, but by going abroad as 
early as possible, and trusting to time and chance 
for relief. ** Yours, 

**Errington.'* 

Without waiting for any reply to his first letter, 
Mr. Franks, on receiving this, wrbte again to Rals- 
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ton, vritb the substance of his lordship's communi- 
cation; adding* as a comment, that although he had 
not before felt any particular interest in Errington's 
situation, which he began to think fanciful and exag- 
gerated, he was entangled with his lordship's per- 
plexities and pitied his anxieties. 

"I met," said he, "the other day with Major 
Humphries, and an elderly gentleman, who knew 
something of the Erringtons, and who spoke of them 
rather slightingly, as having been a family remark- 
able in their circle for aristocratic imbecility. The 
old lord was particularly so, and the lady for some 
time before the birth of the present, was regarded 
among her friends as tainted with insanity. But 
when I observed to him that she was not of the 
blood, and that the young lord, her son, was deemed 
superior at college in talent to many of his contempo- 
raries, he was taken quite aback, and with the wonted 
sagacity of the world, shook his head and said it was 
a strange affair. Strange certainly it is, Ralston, but 
why should it so interest me, and wherefore am I 
thus impelled to make you a party to the business ?" 

This wonder was soon increased ; for, in the course 
of a few days, Franks received an answer to his first 
letter from the young laird, very different, indeed, 
from any thing he had expected from that quarter. 

" The Gowans. 
"Your letter, my dear Franks, would, perhaps, 
not have excited any particular attention, — although 
what you say of Lord Errington is so interesting, as 
to be almost mysterious — had not a worthy lady of 
the elderly stamp, a relation, who superintends this 
domicile, happened to find that there was a letter by 
the same post, franked by his lordship, to your old 
dame. In consequence of what you had said, which 
I read to Miss Ruart, off, in defiance of wind and 
weather, she went to Mrs. Palmy; and sure enough 
the letter from her sister, who has long superintend- 
ed the dowager's establishment for her daughters, 
was to the same tune as your own. But what will 
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even more than this excite your imaginative tem- 
perament, my inquisitive kinswoman is convinced 
that some secret is the main-spring of Lord Erring- 
ton's unhappiness ; and though she does not exactly 
say so, I can perceive that she thinks naughtily of 
my lady and oi Howard : but literary waiting gentle- 
women are not the most intelligent correspondents ; 
and there is, without question, something more in 
the epistle to Mrs. Palmer, than our rustic simplicity 
can comprehend: for although Miss Ruart has in 
the way of her sex run foul oi a very possible proba- 
bility, still, it will not account for all you have de- 
scribed. An^the insolence of Howard in presuming 
to advise his young lord to marry his daughter, is 
one of the most astounding instances of servile auda- 
city I ever heard of. I think you advised his lord- 
ship wisely, in telling him to get rid of the Howards. 
It quite amazes me, that a spirited, able fellow, such 
as Stanley Buxton was at Oxford, should submit to 
be lectured by a scoundrel, and on such a subject 
too. But let me hear from you soon again, with more 
of what may have come to pass ; for, as Miss Ruart 
judiciously says, 'A letter with such important intel- 
ligence as your last contained, was well worth the 
postage, especially in wet weather.' Yours, 

"Alexander Ralston." 

About the same time that Mr. Franks received 
this, Mrs. Howard also got a letter in reply, from 
her sister, Mrs. Palmer, which she read to her hus- 
band ; but with what feelings we shall not attempt to 
tell, having neither endowment nor skill to discover 
what passes in the bosoms of persons in their cir- 
cumstances, especially at such a time. It was brief, 
as might be expected from a lady who, thougli the 
moiety of a schoolmaster, was not literate; and was 
as follows. 

^^Greenknowes Mcademt/. 
"Dear Martha, 

*' We are both blithe to hear about you, and how 
the old lord departed away to Abraham's bosom, the 
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weich will one day be the lot of awl ; as well as that 
your child is like one of my lady's own lignumvity 
dochlers, which should make you and Mr. Howard 
most attentive to her in her season of distress. 

" The accounts of the young lord are of a dejecting 
nator ; but that should be laid to heart with a bless- 
ing, for with such an income he cannot prove always 
condumacious, and you, no doubt, God willing, will 
reap the advantages of a judeeshous compliance with 
his vagaries, for they are the common infirmities of 
young men, specially lords. 

** We have gotten the young laird of the Gowans 
to become a residenter in the parish, and he is an 
easy sosh neighbour, but old Miss Ruart, whom ye 
will recollect. Miss Sibby that was, and is, and ever 
will be, or I am no judge of matrimonicals, keeps his 
boss, with a curiosity to look into the most private 
concerns, that is past ordinar. Howsomevcr, she 's 
of a neebourly turn, and when the laird kills any 
game, as he did last Saturday, sends us now and then 
a pair, which is friendly. 

"The master has just now sixteen, from different 
foreign parts, besides Bobbie Milligan. He's the 
only son his father has, and his mother is no more, 
the which certifies that the world is not worse with 
us than in times past, when you were more dutiful 
in correspondence to your 

" Loving sister, 

"Bab. Palmer." 






CHAPTER VII. 

"The life of man," said Franks sedately to him- 
self, when he had read Ralston's letter, holding it 
still in his hand, — "the life of man is more of a 
drama than we are willing to allow, although every 
thing, in the course of experience, proves the fact. 
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It is inexplicable that while we admit the idea of liv- 
ing in the world without a Providence to be the 
blackest and most disconsolate which can enter the 
human mind, and that the proof of being under su- 
perintendence is evident in that dramatic arrange- 
ment, we should yet shrink at the sentiment of its 
existence, and be so averse to believe in it as to make 
no scruple of laughing at those who do. Here now 
is clear evidence that the innocent fault in the for- 
tunes of Lord Errington comes not of any blame in 
his own conduct, and that from whatever source it 
may arise, these good folks, of Greenknowes, consti- 
tute the dramatis personam in the tragedy or comedy 
of his life, by whom the catastrophe is to be brought 
about." 

This was, however, a hasty conclusion, but it was 
in unison with his habitual way of thinking ; for, al- 
though destined by his father to be his successor in a 
lucrative continental business, which had been so 
long followed in their family, from father to son, as 
to be deemed in some degree hereditary, still his 
heart did not much lie towards commerce of any 
kind, and his mind was not of a practical character. 
His companions considered him as something of an 
ingenious theorist, but he had talent and honourable 
principles, and, where his feelings were not involved, 
he was capable of judging correctly, and sometimes 
even more wisely than many who had the reputation 
of greater discernment. 

In the situation of Lord Errington he became se- 
riously interested : men of more worldly experience 
would have regarded it as not extraordinary, but as 
one of those common domestic predicaments in which 
old servants exercise their accustomed privileges, 
and a lady of rank indulged her wilfulness a little 
more capriciously than accorded with the comfort of 
those she would influence. It was, however, certain, 
in his opinion, that it possessed some point of pecu- 
liar interest to awaken such curiosity as it had done 
at Greenknowes. 

This notion took possession of his imaginatioii, 
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and for several days he could think of nothing which 
excited him so much. At last it grew to the import- 
ance of an impulse, and he resolved to pay a visit to 
Errington Castle, conceiving that possibly he might 
be of some use to his friend were he to investigate, 
with his own eyes, the actual circumstances in which 
his lordship was placed ; but the day before he was 
ready to leave town he received the following note. 

^^ Errington Castle. 
" My dear Franks, 

'* I beseech you come to me with all possible speed. 
This mystery in which I am involved can be endured 
no longer. Lady Errington grows every day more 
intolerable; poor Mrs. Howard is in misery: as often 
as she iinds me alone she snatches my hand and 
bursts into tears. Something evidently preys on her 
mind, and her husband governs the household w^th 
an arrogance as amazing to all the servants ^ to 
their master. Come, I entreat you, and help me to 
read this riddle. I would not live the life I lead for 
thrice my lordship ; and yet I cannot describe in 
what my wretchedness consists, for it is the incessant 
occurrence of petty vexations, each totally unworthy 
of manly consideration, but taken collectively, abso- 
lute torment. It is the Dutch torture of the ever 
dropping water. Pray do come. 

" Yours, 

** Errington.'' 

In the state of Mr. Frank's feelings such a request 
was imperative, and on the evening of the same day 
on which he received it he set out for Errington 
Castle. 

The journey was about ninety miles from London, 
and he intended to complete all but the last stag^ in 
the course of the night, that he might arrive at the 
castle next morning to breakfast. He had never been 
there before, nor did he know the sort of inn where 
he proposed to sleep; but such was the tenor of his 
thick-coming fancies, that nothing meaner than the 
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perplexity of his noble friend crossed his imagina- 
tion. 

He thought only of the cause which could have 
produced such declared unhappiness; and it se- 
veral times occurred to him that surely Erring- 
ton magnified the incidents to which he attached so 
much importance; at others he persuaded himself 
that there was some secret which Lady Errington 
and the Howards were equally interested in conceal- 
ing. What can it be ? he repeated to himself twenty 
times, and, as the chaise drove along, the idea became 
firmer rooted. 

He then projected many plans to suggest for the 
discovery of this secret, but ever and anon he roused 
himself from the reveries into which the thought was 
leading him, and advised himself, as it were, to take 
care that he was not yielding to groundless notions, 
for all that the case probably required was only a lit- 
tle firmness on the part of his lordship. 

** It is odd, indeed," said he, " that this much ado 
about nothing, as I trust it will prove to be in the 
end, should so molest a man like Errington. It seems 
to invalid his very faculties : formerly he was slow 
but decisive. Surely it cannot be reverence for his 
unnatural mother that deters him from acting with 
vigour. His irresolution is unaccountable ; but the 
family have been remarkable for that defect, and this 
may be only the hereditary infirmity beginning to 
manifest itself in him. The germs of disease often 
lurk long in the blood, even from the birth, and do 
not show themselves till late in life: perhaps the 
same law applies to the mind. But in what way could 
he act otherwise than he does ? There is no circum- 
stance in his case sufficiently striking and obvious to 
require more than a denial to the feminine folly of 
Lady Errington in seeking with such avidity the ad- 
vancement of her minion. But the insolence of How- 
ard, the father of the girl, and the suppressed grief 
of his wife ? Errington has only to banish the formei 
from his household, and mitigate, in the best mannei 
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he can, the misfortune to the latter. I shall see this 
done before leaving the castle." 

The reflections of Franks flowed for a considerable 
space of time in this channel, until he had worked 
himself into a belief that there was really nothing so 
serious in the afl*air as to require more than the exer- 
cise of that just authority with which his friend was 
invested ; and, having made up his mind to this point, 
he laid his head in the corner of the carriage, and 
prepared himself to sleep. Sleep, however, would 
not come ; — his fancy, ever lively, had found, in the 
associations connected with his journey, inexhaustible 
topics, and although chiefly of such stuff* as dreams 
are made of, still there was a question in them that 
could not be answered, and which, the more he con- 
sidered, seemed the less susceptible of explanation. 

"There is a secret," he exclaimed aloud, "and 
until we can fathom it, all conjecture is in vain. But 
why am I so curiously animated in this business ? 
Lord Errington has many other friends. Why has 
he made me his confidant ? What have I to do with 
his family mysteries ? I am vexing myself with a 
thriftless task by taking so much interest in them. 
He came out of his course when he came to me; 
but if the matter be a thing of destiny, I must 
perform my allotted part; and that it is so, may 
not be doubted, since even the bare considera- 
tion of the possibilities into which it draws my 
thoughts engrosses all my attention ; plague on't, 
I wish I could sleep. It will be a troublesome aff*air : 
no victim was ever so sucked into a vortex as I have 
been ; but it is my own fault. I must, in listening at 
first to Errington's tale, have inadvertently, by my in- 
satiable curiosity, given him reason to think that he 
had found in me a sympathising friend. Who could 
have imagined that a fantastical dowager and an im- 
pudent varlet, for neither of whom do I care two 
straws, were to have such an effect on me? But there 
is fatality in it, and I must abide the upshot." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The inn where Mr. Franks intended to sleep, was 
called the Ship and Prophet. The sign represented 
a Roman galley, with a man welterhig among the 
waves, and a cod-fish coming towards him with its 
mouth open; galley, billows, Jonah and the whale 
were each of equal size, and composition was the 
chef-d'cBUvre of a wheelwright in the neighbouring 
village, who, in addition to his own profession, exer- 
cised the occasional calling of plumber and glazier, 
and was besides an amateur in the art of Raffaellc 
and St Luke. 

The day was breaking as the post-chaise with our 
traveller reached the door, and when he looked out at 
the window, he saw that the house promised but 
sorry accommodation for the purpose which had in- 
duced him to think of stopping there ; for, although 
** licensed to let post horses and neat chaises" was 
inscribed on the sign, it was evidently a place of no 
great resort, and bore the aspect, rather of a private 
dwelling, than a traveller's home. It stood on a com- 
mon, and was so remote from the village where the 
inn was much better, that it was little frequented. 
Franks, however, had no other alternative but to 
alight ; and, after a plentiful application of the butt 
end of the post-boy's whip to the door, he was at last 
admitted and shown into an up-stair parlour, adjoin- 
ing to which was a chamber more comfortable than 
he had hoped to obtain. 

The bed in it was curtained with white dimity, a 
jug of flowers and evergreens stood in front of an oval 
swing dressing-glass, that adorned the head of a chest 
of drawers, and the walls were decorated with four 
pictures in black frames, representing as many ladies 
of different ages, who by their names were palpably 
intended for the Seasons. Mr. Franks, however, did 
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not Spend much time in ascertaining their respective 
beauties, but was speedily in the arms of Morpheus. 

As all the accommodation which the house afford- 
ed to the way-faring, consisted of these two rooms, 
the inhabitant of the couch in the inner apartment 
was liable to be disturbed by guests in the outer, and 
made an eaves-dropper without choice. For the par- 
tition between was a wainscot so thin as not to pre- 
vent conversation in either room from being over- 
heard. It thus happened that Mr. Franks had 
scarcely slept an hour, when he was awakened by the 
voices of strangers in the parlour, and soon discover- 
ed that they had come from Errington Castle to be 
taken up by a passing stage coach, for London. 

The style of their language apprised him that they 
were of the rank of servants, and as their discourse 
gradually, from less to more, related to the condition 
of the family, he became, unconscious to himself, an 
eager listener. It was not until after the coach had 
come to the door, and taken them away, that he felt 
offended at himself for being betrayed by his curiosity, 
into the commission of so much impropriety. 

They spoke openly of the airs Howard had assumed, 
and one of them remarked that '* during the time of 
the old lord he was a very different person; in so 
much," said he, " that I always thought he had a 
frightened and a guilty look, and he was in such a 
terrification and alarm whenever his lordship spoke 
to my lady pettishly, as you know he often did of 
Howard's child, to whom he thought her more par- 
tial than to their own son. But now the fellow grows 
as proud as a lion, and plainly reckons on the match, 
which my lady has so set her heart upon." 

"And I don't doubt," replied the other, ''it Mill 
be brought about, for they were born in the course of 
the same night, and were it not for Mr. Pomfret Bux- 
ton, who. Jack his groom told me, is resolved to 
have her, I don't see what should prevent it, for Ma- 
riar is certainly as beautiful a creatui^e as I ever seed, 
and is more cleverer than either Lady Julia or Lady 
Agnes." 
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'* Well, I can't conceit that, for my lord's taste 
does not incline to her at all, and I heard him tell her 
ladyship, his mother, so sharply you can't think, only 
yesterday, that he was astounded that her own pride 
was not against such a match, even were he ever so 
much inclined to it." 

" What said she to that?" 

*' Why, she started up in a storm, and told him 
that the girl was as good as himself any day, and that 
if he persisted in his obstinacy, perhaps she would 
make him repent it ; which I thought strange words, 
especially as you know my lady is so particular con- 
cerning pedigrees, her grandfather being a duke, and 
she herself the daughter of an earl. But no doubt 
she has her reasons, and I knows 'em." 

Mr. Franks pricked up his ears at this, and raising 
himself on his arm, listened with more intense atten- 
tion. 

" What do you know?" rejoined the other servant. 

^ I knows that she has made Miss Mariar what is 
Howard's daughter, dependent on her, and as she has 
had so many dull years in the Castle, she thinks were 
miss made Lady Errington, gay times would come 
again, therefore, she wishes for the marriage that she 
may rule the castle as she likes, which she was not 
allowed to do in old master's time." 

" That 's not so clear," said the other, " for, as it 
was all of her own seeking that the castle grew so 
malegrobolous, I doesn't see how what you say can be 
judicious ; I have heard old James tell, who was in 
the castle when my lord was bom, that since that 
very night, my lady has been ever a saddening, and 
now he thinks she is grown unreasonable crazy alto* 
gether." 

At this juncture the London coach drove up to the 
door, the servants went away, and Mr. Franks threw 
himself back on his pillow — in which position he lay 
some time : at last, his sleepy inclination being en- 
tirely gone, he rose and began to dress himself, cogi- 
tating on what he had so accidentally overheard. 

*' These sort of fellows," thought he, " sometimes 
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make shrewd guesses respecting the motives of their 
superiors. It seems not an improbable supposition 
that Lady Errington may have a selfish object in view 
in being so pertinacious about this match. She 
doubtless sees in the dispositions of her protegee the 
means by which she may retain her authority, and 
knows very well that she could not hope to do so, 
were her son married to a stranger. But what au- 
thority ? a long period has elapsed since she seques- 
tered herself from the world ! What object can she 
propose to accomplish by resuming her gayety so 
late in life? — No: the man's opinion is but a silly 
conjecture. She is not actuated by any such idle 
vanity. Her implied menace to Errington, if he per- 
sisted in obstinately shunning the match, touches the 
secret more nearly. She has evidently something in 
her power by which she can injure him. But in what 
way can she injure him, or would do so in spite ? Is 
he not her own son ? She has, to be sure, a large 
jointure, and her own fortune was all settled on her- 
self, as a love-token, for her lord was an old man 
when he married her. Being late of coming to the 
title, and ambitious to transmit it in his own line, he 
married only for heirs — so I have often heard, and 
certainly by having alike her savings and her fortune 
at her own disposal, she has it in her power to re- 
ward or disappoint her son. He is, however, not sor- 
did, and it cannot be regarded as of much conse- 
quence to one not of expensive habits, and in the 
receipt of thirty thousand a year." 

With his mind working in this way, Mr. Franks 
entered the post-chaise, and was driven oif to the 
Castle» 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When Mr. Franks reached Errington Castle none 
of the family had left their apartments, but, on send- 
ing his name to Lord Errington, he was immediately 
admitted to his lordship's dressing-room, where his 
reception was animated and cordial. 

" You cannot imagine, Franks," said his lordship, 
**how much you have obliged me by so promptly 
complying with my entreaty. Things grow worse 
and worse, and I have determined to quit this house, 
unless with your assistance I shall be able to appease 
the evils which beset me. Her ladyship seems to be 
actually goaded by a malignant spirit of revenge 
against me. She never was a kind mother, but now, 
hatred is not a term strong enough to describe her 
impassioned aversion. Some change, however, has 
taken place in the Howards. They are frightened at 
my mother's violence." 

Having passed some time in discourse of this kind, 
the friends descended to the breakfast room, where 
they found the young ladies assembled. It was evi- 
dent to Mr. Franks, by a visible embarrassment in 
their air, particularly in that of Miss Maria, as How- 
ard's daughter was commonly called, that the discord 
had its influence on them ; and the restraint in which 
they held themselves appeared to increase, when in 
the course of conversation they understood that Mr. 
Franks was a college acquaintance of his lordship, 
and possessed his confidence. Lady Errington being 
informed that a stranger guest was in the castle, did 
not make her appearance. 

Breakfast on the part of the gentlemen was hastily 
dispatched, and they walked into the park together 
to consult on how they should proceed. 

" My first object," said Mr. Franks, " is to get you 
released from the Howards. It is not to be endured, 
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however faithful their services, that any servants 
should presume to act as this man does. Give me 
leave, and I will bear to him your orders on the sub- 
ject," 

This point being determined, no time was lost in 
carrying it into effect, but, as the interview between Mr. 
Franks and Howard was described in a letter which 
he wrote the same evening to the laird, it will be as 
well to quote his account of it. 

** Errington Castle, 
" Dear Ralston, 

** You will not be surprised to learn that I am 
at this place, up to the ears in Errington's troubles. 
His situation is the vilest thraldom imaginable, and 
although we are both convinced that there is some 
mysterious understanding between his mother and 
the Howards, particularly the man, all our conjec- 
tures run to fault when we try to discover their mu- 
tual secret. 

"Agreeably to a wise resolution, he authorized me 
to convey his determination, formed with reluctance, 
to dismiss Howard, a person who has been so long 
an inmate of the castle as almost to have acquired an 
adherence to it as a property, and whom his lordship 
regards as possessed of no ordinary worth ; accord- 
ingly, I sent for the man and made the communica- 
tion, telling him at the same time that his master 
imputed to him no other blame than that of forget- 
u?g his station, and presuming to interfere in a family 
-difference. 

" He listened to all I had to say respectfully, and 
once or twice was a little affected at the idea of being, 
after so many years of faithful servitude, dismissed ; 
admitting that the manner in which I had communi- 
cated his lordship's decision, showed at once the 
presumption of which he had been guilty, and the 
regard that was previously entertained for him. 
* But,' said he, * my only motive was to secure my 
lord's happiness.' 

*' * That may be, Howard,' was my answer, ' but 
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it w^s more obvious that you had a stronger motive. 
Your object was to promote the advancement of your 
own daughter.' 

** * It may seem so to you, Sir,' was his reply, ' but 
I know my own heart, and I was actuated by no 
other feelings than those of affection for his lordship.' 

** ♦ You are a man of sense, Howard, and must 
have observed that your master has no particular re- 
gard for your daughter, whom Lady Errington may 
have perhaps injured by her partiality.' 

** * Her ladyship knows very well what she is 
about,' was his answer, expressed I thought with a 
disagreeable inflection of voice. It struck me at the 
moment, and has since continued in my memory, as 
well as his image with the air of indiiference in which 
it was uttered; I replied, however: 

" * Doubtless the favour which her ladyship has con- 
stantly shown to your child is gratifying to you, but his 
lordship has long experienced that it has been in- 
dulged at his cost He has never found her lady- 
ship but as a stepmother.' 

** The blood rushed into the face of Howard, and 
his self-possession for a moment fled. 

" ' If we have done wrong,' said he, * it could be no 
crime, for it was to serve our own child.' And then 
he added with more composure, * We have been so 
accustomed to see Miss Maria treated as one of the 
family from her infancy, that perhaps my wife and I 
have ceased to consider her as our daughter.' 

**I know not what it was that made me look at 
him somewhat sternly as he said this, but he agun 
became confused, and I put an end to the interview 
by saying, * 

** * It is not in my power, Howard, to bear any ex- 
tenuation of your fault to his lordship. Get ready 
to quit the Castle without delay, and evince, by your 
alacrity in this^ that you are still not unworthy of the 
estimation in which Lord Errington desires to consider 
you. Be assured, that although he feels you have 
taken too much upon you, he will not withdraw his 
patronage.' 

VOL. I.— E. 
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^< ^ Patronage !' exclaimed the poor man with evi- 
dent sensibility, * he knows not what he owes to me.' 

^< < What can he owe ?' said I, startled by his re- 
mark, ^ more than those services which he cheerfully 
acknowledges, and I am sure will generously reward V 

** * Reward I' cried Howard with increasing emo- 
tion, ' And he turns me out of doors ! I but before 
suspected myself of having done amiss, and this con- 
firms it ;' and he wrung his hands in agitation, adding, 
* Tell my lord he shall be obeyed; to-morrow I will 
remove Mrs. Howard from the Castle,' and with these 
words he bowed and left the room, with a look of de- 
jection becoming the misfortune which had overtaken 
him while indulging his ambitious dream. 

** In relating the particulars of this singular inter- 
view, it seems as if in executing Lord Errington's re- 
quest to treat Howard as a person whom he had long 
esteemed, I had exceeded my commission by the 
compassion I felt for him, and that his manner in 
several instances would have justified me in being 
more austei'e. However, the task as concerns him is 
finished, but still no light has been thrown upon the 
manifest enigma of his conduct; and I feel that he 
has whetted my curiosity by saying that Lord Erring- 
ton knows not what he owes to him, while the grieved 
manner in which he said, ^ And he turns me out of 
doors!' betokened a degree of heartfelt anguish alto- 
gether inconceivable as connected with his circum- 
stances. Had it breathed the chagrin of disappoint- 
ment, I should not have been surprised ; but it was 
uttered with a sadness so like the accent of humilia- 
tion and contrition, that it has infected me with the 
most improbable fancies. 

" I have not yet seen her ladyship, but she intends 
to make her appearance at dinner ; by that time she 
will have heard of Howard's dismissal, and will have 
gtiessed, by the manner of it, something concerning 
the nature of my business here. 

" Yours ever, 

" H. Franks." 
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This letter old Nante Gather, the postess of Green- 
knowes, delivered to Miss Sibby herself, observiog^ 
that it was curious she had also another London 
letter again, and at the same time, for Mrs. Palmer^ 
Imt it was not franked like the former. 

** The which has made me, Miss Sibby, ever since 
I got it from the office, marvel what such inditing can 
be about It must be a particular business that could 
not afford time to get a frank; for I have a notion 
when letters are franked to hoUseholdry leddies, they 
cannot be on life and death affairs, but something 
that will keep till the mom, and no' be spoilt even 
the next day." 



CHAPTER X. 

It is not universally true that postage is the only- 
tax paid without a grudge, for not only did Miss Sibby 
consider it a grievance, but Mrs. Palmer deemed it a 
most extortionate thing to be at any expense for letters 
at all, unless they related to the boarders, into whose 
accounts the postage could be charged by ^* the Mas- 
ter." The reception,' in consequence, which Nanse 
Gather met with when she went to the academy-house 
was not of the most urbane description. 

It happened that Mrs. Palmer was making tea to 
the Dominie when the maid brought in the epistle, 
which the lady took from her without looking att, and 
stretching her hand to the mantel-shelf, where several 
penny-pieces were lying, gave her one, presuming 
that the letter was franked when she heard it was from 
LfOndon, her sister being the only person who was 
Hkely to address her from that quarter. The penny 
was the special fee of Nanse, to which all letters 
franked or paid were liable ; but when the handmaid 
delivered the penny, Nanse, putting her head in at 
the door, said, 
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** Ye see. Mistress Palmer, that it's no a Parlia- 
menter, and I must have the shilling over and above." 
"A shilling I" cried the lady, lifting the letter and 
looking at it. ^^ Does the king's government think 
that poor people are made of money ? What could 
tempt my sister to cause me to be at such an outlay ? 
I have a great mind no' to take up her nonsense.'' 

The Dominie himself^ a sagacious carl, here inter- 
posed, and giving the maid a shilling for Nanse, said, 
as the parlour-door was shut, ** In these times, my 
dear, it does not become us, in our station of life, and 
having the character of the academy to maintain for 
sound government principles, to object to the king's 
taxes. If it travelled afield that we were averse to 
taxation, it might be thought that there was some- 
thing not clean in my politics^ and who knows what 
the consequence might be among the parents of our 
boarders ? But what says Mrs. Howard ? and how 
has it come to pass that she had such an instancy in 
her news that she could not 'bide for a frank ?" 

** This is news, indeed," replietd Mrs. Palmer, giv- 
ing him the open letter; *'read it yourself." 

The master brought from his waistcoat-pocket his 
spectacles, and having wiped the glasses with the 
comer of his handkerchief^ he placed them on that 
feature which, according to the philosophy of Dr. 
Panglossy was created on purpose to wear them, and 
read aloud, in continuous monotony, without pause or 
hesitation, as follows : 

<^ Barrington Cattle. 
'* My dear Sistea, 

"This comes to let you know a very extraor- 
dinary thing. We are going to leave the Castle, be- 
cause Mr. Franks, whom you well know, he having 
been under your own wing, has been brought here, 
and has egged my lord to part with Howard, for no 
other reason than advising him to marry Miss Maria, 
which he had a good right to do, and had it not been 
so, we would have accounted it a great misfortune to 
have left this most delightful place. However, all is 
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for the best; we have surrendered at discretion, and 
it is not our intention to go again into servitude ; sa 
be none surprised if you see us at Greenknowes in the 
spring of the year. But thQ fault is all my lady%. 
and owing to my lord refusing to marry Miss Maria^ 
which is surely a comical thing, for he might be al- 
lowed to choose for himself. My lady is dreadful, 
however, at the thought of our going away, and 
would fain insist upon our staying; but we think it 
will be of more advantage to aJl if we go as soon as 
possible out of harm's way, and therefore, we begin 
to pack up our rattle-traps to-morrow, and will be ofT 
with the Liondon coach next day. As this is but to 
account for our quitting the servitude of the Castle^ 
which would surprise you if you heard by accident of 
it, I have no more at present, but remains, your 

"Loving sister, 

'* Martha Howard. 
**N. B. — You may direct to our town house in 
Berkeley Square, ^nd the porter will lake it in.*' 

" This is indeed an extraordinary thing," said Mr^ 
Palmer, taking off his spectacles, and folding up the 
letter, *'but they must have played their cards to? 
some purpose, since they talk of retiring from busi- 
ness, — a blessing we have long and far to look to." 

** I wonder," replied his wife, " how Harry Franks> 
came to have a finger in the pie. As for the lady,. 
she is, by all accounts, no better than by herself, be- 
ing so infatuated about this match. When they go,, 
she will, no doubt, keep their daughter, and as she 
has laid her snares in the water, she may yet catch 
what she has been so long fishing for. But they are 
a congregation of unrighteous ones altogether; for 
you see how lightly my sister speaks of the match,, 
as if it would not be a great thing to see her daughter 
a lady of degree. TThere are, however, marvellous 
things among the nobles, and I have read myself in a 
history-book how a countess persecuted her son, and 
made a savage of him." 

While thus discussing in this desultory and do- 
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xnestic manner tbe important information contained 
in the letter, Miss Sibby made her appearance. The 
intelligence which Nanse Gather had communicated 
of a letter from London for Mrs. Palmer, had insti- 
gated her curiosity, insomuch, that when the young 
laird made her acquainted with the substance of the 
news he had received, she became fidgety, and could 
not rest without making some endeavour to ascertain 
the particular business to which it related* none 
doubting that it was to the same effect. 

Why this investigating spinster became so earn- 
estly actuated to learn the truth, as she called it, of 
an affair with which she had no possible connexion, 
belongs not to our task to determine; perhaps she 
was only obeying that law of our common nature by 
which we are so often incited to busy ourselves in the 
concerns of others. Be that, however, as it may, she 
diplomatically alleged that she was allured abroad by 
the soft gentleness of the evening, and had turned her 
sauntering steps towards the village, as she had no 
enjoyment in the solitary, sentimental promenade of 
rural and romantic Misses. 

"'Deed, Mrs. Palmer," said she, "it does no^ be- 
come women arrived at years of discretion to be seen 
gallanting by themselves on the road sides; for my 
part, an unbidden dish of tea and talk with a neigh- 
bour is a cordiality that's very relishing; so seeing 
how all day the weather was correct and fine, I was 
minded to come in my easy way to you, but I was de- 
tained by the laird, who has had a letter that 's not 
much to the purpose, but it speaks of your sister, and 
I was fain to hear all about it, that I might tell you. 
But no doubt ye are well acquainted with the whole 
tot of the business, and how she and her gude man 
have got warning." 

" It 's of their own free will," replied Mrs. Palmer, 
a little testily, " and ye *11 be surprised to hear that 
they have made a sufficiency, and have no intention 
of any niore service." 

"Ay!" cried Miss Sibby, "they'll be going to 
take up an inns, which, I comprehend, is the upshot 
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oi English servants when they have laid a nest- 

egg-" 
*< They intend to pay us a visit in the spring,'' 

sud the Dominie's lady, with an emphasis and ele- 
vation of the head that bespoke consideration, sub- 
joining— -'^ It's in the hand of Providence to bring 
many wonderful things to pass." 

*^ But Mr. Franks says m his epistle to the laird, 
it's that which makes my lord so rampageous at 
your gude brother; for although their daughter is in 
the main a fine creature, it cannot be supposed that 
there is the power of a comparison between their 
condition." 

''When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman?" 

said the master, as it were in soliloquy, while studi- 
ously listening to the gradations with which the two 
ladies were sliding unconsciously into the subject of 
the letters. 



CHAPTER XL 

In the mean time, Howard and his wife had quietly 
retired from the castle; but the irksome circum- 
stances of Lord Errington received no alleviation, for 
in the course of the same day, Mr. Pomfret Buxton 
came on a formal visit, with the serious intention of 
paying his addresses openly to Miss Maria. 

This gentleman possessed a small independent for- 
tune, but he had nothing particularly interesting 
about his character; his chiet importance arose from 
his relationship to Lord Errington, which, though 
distant, made him heir at law to the estates and title. 
He was considerably older than his lordship, and 
during the life of the late baron he had never been a 
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welcome guest at the castle ; for that very connexion 
which ought to have entitled him to superior consi- 
deration there, was in the mind of that old jealous 
peer a cause of justifiable dislike. 

Previous to the birth of our hero, his lordship re- 
garded him as an eager heir longing for his place; 
and after that event, as the natural enemy of the son 
that had marred his succession. But still Pomfret 
Buxton went sometimes to the castle, and it was 
during those visits that he had become attached to 
Mafia. 

For some time his family pride contended against 
the attachment ; but when he heard how much Lady 
Errington was in earnest that her own son should 
marry her, his affection grew more decided, and thus 
it happened, on being informed that Maria was re- 
jected by his titled kinsman, he resolved to offer her 
his hand. This intention he communicated to Lord 
Errington, who referred him to his mother, remark- 
ing, that it was a subject in which her ladyship was 
alone interested, as she bad all the authority of the 
parents. The result, however, will be described best 
by quoting a letter of Mr. Franks on the occasion. 

^^ Errington Castle, 
** My dear Ralston, 

" I am still, you see, in Doubting Castle with 
Giant Despair. The Howards are gone, but his 
troubles are none mitigated, for the inexplicable dis- 
temper of his mother has assumed a more Virulent 
type. 

" One Mr. Pomfret Buxton, 4he next heir to Er- 
rington, has come a thriving wooer to Miss Maria, 
and Lady Errington has acceded to his suit with a 
degree of avidity which confounds us all. Her lady- 
ship seems, indeed, to be touched with something 
like wildness in consequence. Every look and ex- 
pression that can convey contempt and. aversion she 
darts towards her son — what can the passionate and 
phantastical woman intend by such treatment? 

'* This morning, in a flight of insanity, she told 
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Maria that she yet would be Lady Errington; and 
derisively glancing at my perplexed friend, called 
Mr. Buxton my lord. 

<< Errington was evidently affected at her unfeeling 
conduct towards himself, and said, 

" * I almost wish he were so.' 

^< My heart was pierced with anguish at the look 
and tone with which this was uttered. Her ladyship 
turned suddenly round, and having for a moment 
elared on him with fiend-like energy, burst into a 
frightful hysterical laugh. And yet this woman in 
all other respects, save to her son, overflows with 
amiable qualities. Had he, however, stung her with 
the most envenomed causes of revenge, she could not 
obviously hate him more— hate ! it is too weak a term 
to apply to her unnatural detestation. 

** However, I trust when the marriage is over that 
she will follow her favourite, whom she seems to love 
so strangely more than all her own children, and that 
Errington will be indemnified by her absence for the 
pain he at present endures. I do all in my power to 
allay the exasperation of his feelings, but had he not 
been himself blessed with great natural equanimity, 
his case is one in which no soothing could avail. The 
only thing I regret to observe is, that he cherishes, if 
I may dare say so, too much reverence for his mo- 
ther, simply because she is his mother. To him she 
is indeed none, and more than challenges his in* 
difference. 

** I return to London in the course of the week, ac- 
companied by Errington, who goes to Paris. His 
intentions towards the innocent bane of his peace are 
tculy generous. To propitiate his mother, he gives 
her a dowry equal to his sisters ; we always thought 
him clever, but the collisions of feeling to which he 
has been exposed, have elicited brighter qualities 
than I had ever before thought he had possessed. 
But why is he the victim of such misery? THe ut- 
most which on reflection can be said is, that he is 
vexed with a mother who is mad a point or two of 
the compass; no insurmountable affliction surely to a 
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peer of the realms with thirty thousand a year ; and 
yet he is in sufferance a very Milo: his mother the 
closing cloven tree, and Howard the wolf at his 
throat. 

^' Among the servants I have fallen in with an old 
man who keeps the lodge at the gate. He has given 
me some account of Howard. It seems that the old 
lord was much attached to him, and that he then de- 
served his confidence; but from the birth of my friend^ 
whom Howard's wife nursed, he became an altered 
man, grew arrogant to his fellow-servants, and car- 
ried his head higher than his lord's. This, you will 
say, is but repeating what we already know— True ! 
but his ^rogance took often the shape of freedom to- 
wards her ladyship, as if he were her master : the 
unseemly command, however, betokened no personal 
familiarity; but she evidently stood in awe of him. 
'It was perplexing to observe them sometimes,' said 
the old man, 'for he held the wires of her motions in 
a way no servant should, and yet he lacked in no duty 
to his master.' 

** What can you make of this ?— I have my own 
thoughts and fears; doubtless you think, too, as I do. 
Yet Howard has quitted the castle like any other 
servant peacefully dispensed with, and has left his 
daughter as entirely at the will of Lady Errington^ as 
if he had no interest in her destiny. Poor Errington ! 
I wish this mystery were unravelled, or that it had 
not been his fate to resist Lady Errington's wishes. 

" Yours ever, 

** Henrt Fbanxs." 

When the laird had read this epistle, he slowly 
folded it up, and rising without speaking, went to a 
scrutoire which stood m the comer of the room, and 
placed it there with the other letters he had received 
from Mr. Franks, locking the scrutoire over it with 
something like an emphasis, as much as saying to 
the letter "Rest in peace." 

' Miss Sibby Ruart, who was sitting in the room at 
the time, observed him particularly, but did not ven- 
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ture to speak. She discerned that the contents of 
the ei^stle were not at that time deenied fit to be 
communicated to her, but, certain that sooner or 
later they would be, she solaced her curiosity with 
the hope that the period was not distant; and, the 
better to disguise the disappointment of the moment, 
remarking, and laying down the patchwork on which 
her ingenuity was engaged, that it was almost time 
for tea, she considerately left the room, as the 
thoughtful young laird resumed his elbow chair, and 
began ruminatingly to poke their evening fire. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" October is now stripping the branches of their 
leaves; the haws on the hedge glow like embers; 
the rowns are still brighter on the tree, and Autumn 
has carried her apron-full of sheaves to the bam. 
The smoke rises from both chimneys of the Grange, 
betokening that the green boughs have been taken 
from the^ parlour grate, and that winter is expected 
in the evening: the table is removed from before the 
door of the ale-house. As the stage-coach passes, 
the guard is buttoning his great-coat or fencing his 
throat with a comforter for the night; weary chil- 
dren, with cheeks besmeared with blackberries, make 
way to the cackling village; the town-bred sports- 
man, returning to his way-side inn, shows proudly 
the wing of a partridge or pigeon sticking out from 
his pocket, and his dog comes slouchingly at his heels; 
the geese, collecting from their pastures on the green 
, or common, churm to each other as they observe the 
.market carts with empty baskets returning from the 
town, ot^Goody Gaffer, with her gown over her head, 
goinp; forth with a porringer in hand, to fetch her 
evenmg milk, while the cows are yet lowing in the 
farm-yards; the bargemen on the canal or river's 
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side haye lighted their pipes ; the sexton comes from 
the churchyard, having tolled the curfew ; the laun- 
dress has gathered in nearly all her linen from the 
shrub and cord ; the cat sits meditating at the cot- 
tage door ; passengers assemble at the ferry ; the pa- 
tient, unharnessed donkey feeds on the road side; the 
labourer talks leisurely to the passing clown; the 
groom is cleaned and sweetened tor a visit to Cowslip 
at the dairy; the village dominie plods forth on his 
weary walk, and a horse with a pillion is at the mid- 
wife's door, but the doctor has come home, and his 
drug-boy rides his steed to the water. Such are the 
signs of the time," said Franks, in staccato sentences, 
as the different objects came in view, to Lord Erring- 
ton, as they travelled together in his lordship's car- 
riage to London, adding, *' Verily, there is much 
poetry in a calm evening ; but I would rather at this 
moment see the substantial prose of a hot dinner, 
than fare much longer on this omelette aoufflee.^' 

His lordship had been for some time seemingly in 
drowsy rumination, and heeded him not, till Ke put 
the suggestion in a new form by saying jocularly, 
that after travelling nearly eighty miles, he did not 
think he could hold out to London. Instead, how- 
ever, of replying to the observation. Lord Errington 
roused himself, and said with some emotion — 

"Do you know, Franks, what I have been think- 
ing?" 

"How should I?'* answered his companion, "un- 
less it was of dinnep^I can think of nothing else^" 

With something almost like solemnity in his 
voice, his lordship rejoined : 

^<I have had strange fancies; I wonder 4iow such 
things are created in the imagination ?" 

Franks, startled by the accent in which this was said, 
turned round and looked him earnestly in the face. 
He had done his best during the journey to keep his 
lordship's attention engaged, for he had observed that 
he was unconsciously disposed to fall now and then 
into a brown study ; but he was not quite prepared 
to hear him give utterance to his reveries in a tone of 
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such disquietude. He then threw himself back in the 
carriage, and, forgetful of the reflections in which he 
had been indulging,* waited in expectation of some 
further remark, but none followed. 

After a short time again spent in silence, his lord- 
ship, without changing his position or moving his 
eyes from some object which he apparently con- 
templated in the distant landscape, said, 

^^It is natural enough that men should dislike their 
heirs ; but the feeling with which my father regarded 
Pomfret Buxton was of a harsher quality than belongs 
to that jealousy. It has been alleged that he was 
first prompted by his antipathy against^im to think 
of marrying ; and yet Mr. Buxton was then only a 
mere boy, who could in no respect have given him 
offence. I have been told that, when my eldest sister 
was bom, Errington was so disappointed at a daughter, 
as to be really in grief; and at the birth of Lady 
Agnes, some artifice was employed in breaking the 
news to him ; such was his anxiety to have a son, not 
only to preserve the inheritance in his own line, but 
to disappoint Buxton, whom he never ceased to con- 
sider as an alien to his blood, and, though a worthy 
man, as derogatory to our race. " 

To this soliloquy, for it was so abstractedly spoken 
as to merit the epithet, Mr. Franks made no reply, 
but he pondered upon what could have been the 
tenor of his lordship's reflections to lead to such ex- 
pressions; and, in consequence, a second pause en- 
sued, which was also broken b^ another abrupt ob- 
servation from Lord Errington. 

** Howard and his wife," said he, "seem to care 
as little about their daughter as my mother does 
about her son. They left the castle without evincing 
the slightest regret at parting from her. It vexes me 
to recollect the innumerable instances of a strange 
obtuseness of heart which seems common to us sdl. 
.We have no right affection for those we ought to 
have. No one but my nurse, Mrs. Howard, has 
ever shown me any regard, such as I have imagined 
was parental feeling; and since my father's death 

VOL. I.— F 
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even she is chang^, and looks on me, as if, by com- 
ing to the title, I no longer treated her with the kind- 
ness I used to do. If I be changed, it comes from a 
cause that does not concern her." 

Mr. Franks, still more perplexed, and unable to 
perceive to what end these disconsolate reminiscences 
tended, continued silent, and his lordship added — 

" We ! wh^ do I say we ?" 

" Veiry true,^* interposed Mr. Franks, glad to find 
a chance by which he might turn the current of his 
thoughts intoiinother channel; "What's Hecuba to 
him, or he ^Hecuba? It surprises me that you 
should be sc^huch troubled about having parted with 
these Howards. *' 

"It surprises myself; for the sort of tenderness 
that I feel for my nurse, has arisen less from her 
blandishments over my childhood, than from the care 
and love she has shown to me since. When the 
hearts of others were seared, as it were, towards me, 
I have sometimes thought there was a sentiment of 
pity in her regard : once, when she saw me unable to 
please or interest my mother — ^I was then but a little 
boy — she lifted me away, and- burst into tears upon 
my neck." 

** You have a curious remembrance," said Franks, 
**of Lady Errington's slights of your childhood. 
Take care, my lord, that it does not nourish fancies 
which were better suppressed." 

"It cannot suggest to me others worse than those 
with which I am alr^dy tainted." 

"Tainted!" 

** Yes, it is a fit term to describe the unwholesome 
thoughts that corrupt my heart I begin also to lose 
confidence in myselt ; and yet I would not be justified 
even to hint the apprehensions which disturb both 
my sleeping and waking thoughts; guilt could not 
molest me more; and yet what of guilt or shame has 
ever sullied me ?" 

Franks smiled and said : — 

"Our old college friends used to say, my lord, that 
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yovL had dl the soft sh3mess of juvenile genius, with- 
out any of its other accompaniments." 

"Perhaps," replied his lordship, "they said very 
truly; but the aphorism has more in it than you are 
aware of, I fear. But the fulness of time, for the de- 
Velopement of the mystery, is at hand." 

"Your lordship speaks like an oracle," exclaimed 
Mr. Franks, with a degree of ceremony in his man- 
ner, different from his constitutional freedom ; but 
the difference indicated increased consideration, and 
sensible of it himself, he immediately subjoined with 
characteristic gaiety, to conceal his emotion — 

"But dinner, dinner! how impatient is that do- 
mineering deity, the stomach, for sublunary things I" 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Thb inward dejection of Lord Errington furnished 
the topic of the next letter which Mr. Franks wrote 
to Laird Ralston ; but as the contents were not in 
other respects interesting, it is unnecessary to quote 
it : one little circumstance deserves, however, to be 
noticed, as it shows how intimately his thoughts 
were becoming conversant with a subject which he did 
not venture to disclose. 

" He is," said Franks, ** greying every hour more 
mysterious. He is packing up for a long excursion 
to the continent, and he holds himself much aloof 
from his friends. He accepts no invitations, nor 
gives any; and it Is perfectly manifest that he even 
' makes an effort not to appear strange towards me. 
Were it not that we know how humbly the spirit 
feels in distress, I would say he looks up to me as to 
a superior in condition. What can be the cause of 
this ? Do tell me what to think of it. I have my 
own notions, but they are not such as are likely to 
arise in his mind ; and, between ourselyes, what very 
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obyious cause has he to be dejected at all, though^ 
perhaps enough to Tex him?" 

A few days after the laird had received this epistle. 
Miss Sibby Ruart was favoured unexpectedly one 
Saturday afternoon with a vist from the dominie and 
his spouse. *'They had come abroad," as Mrs. 
Palmer said, *' beguiled by the beauty of the day, and 
had sauntered on, step by step, with as little purpose 
as a knotless thread, till they found themselves at the 
gate of Gowans, and could not but look in." 

The spinster's knowledge of the human heart had 
taught her that mankind are seldom sincere in volun- 
tary declarations of their motives ; and accordingly 
she was convinced they had some object in view 
which they felt to be important, though they deemed 
it expedient to represent themselves as so trivially 
affected. 

Having descanted at some length on the felicity of 
the season, till Miss Sibby began to doubt the accu- 
^^ racy of her philosophy in conceiving them actuated 
by a recondite intention, Mrs. Palmer inquired, as it 
were in a parenthesis, " if the laird had lately heard 
again from Harry Franks ?" 

*' That's a question, Mrs. Palmer, that requires a 
consideration, for he has had a letter about something 
from London, the which,* I may' say, was possibly 
from Mr. Franks ; but, without reading it to me, he 
locked it up as if it had been a hallowed thing of 
secrecie in the scrutoire there :•— no doubt it was from 
him. But how was your sister when you last heard 
from her, and how does she put up with the calamity 
that obligated her and her gudeman t6 quit my lord's 
service ?" 

"It was a step of their own fre€ will," replied the 
dominie's leddy; "and as they are in a sinecure 
way that places them above the world, Martha bears 
her adversity with a Christian spirit We are in 
■ hopes that she will be here on a visit next week by 
herself; and so, although it cannot be said that she 
has been the most attentive of sisters, yet I allow that 
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the prospect of seeing her— now that she is so "well 
on in the world — is not without a satisfaction." 

Miss Sibhy, by this speech, was restored to fuU 
confidence in the insight she possessed of the human 
heart ; she could not, however, very clearly yet dis- 
cern in what respect the coming of Mrs. Howard 
was interesting either to her or the laird ; but she 
added — 

" No doubt> Mrs, Palmer, both to you and ' the 
Master,' the visitation from your sister will , be a 
comely thing,—- and she '11 be for spending the winter 
with you ?" 

" That will depend on circumstances ; for her 
daughter is to be married shortly to Mr. Pomfret 
Buxton, who is a great man, and a cousin to my 
lord, that may come to the title, which, you see, is 
almost as grand a thing as if Lord Errington himself 
had followed his mother's counsel." 

" But my lord himself may marry, and beget sons 
and daughters," replied Miss Sibby, '' and where then, 
will be their greatness ?" 

" But surely," replied Mrs. Palmer, " it 's a fine 
thing for their daughter to become kith and kin to 
nobility." 

*' That 's just as the marriage may turn out," re- 
plied Miss Sibby, now quite convinced that the object 
of their visit was to communicate this elevating in* 
telligence; perhaps to mortify her. Half the pleasure 
enjoyed in good fortune arises from displaying the 
superiority it confers. 

Sooa after the conversation fell into common-places^ 
and Miss Sibby became occultly nettled to observe 
that Mrs. Palmer spoke of the great as if she were 
already of their caste. No doubt it is disagreeable 
enough to witness such frail vanity in our neigh- 
bours; it is, indeed, offensive to us all to see or hear 
of those who are no better than ourselves, attaining 
any advantage over us in worldly augmentation, either ^ 
by chance, endeavour or merit. This sentiment the 
spinster deeply felt when her visitors had departed. • #. 

" Now," said she to herself, ruminating of the an- 
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ticip^ed connexion, " the whole parish will be too 
litU^ to hold the pride of the Palmers if this marriage 
rfBflly reach a come-to-pass. In her way the mistress 
iis certainly a most respectable person, and the domin 
nie, leaving him to his quiet condition, is surely a man 
of parts ; but I cannot see how either the one or the 
other was ordained by Providence to rise to such a 
degree by reason of their niece ; and it bodes no luck 
to the neighbourhood that they should have been so 
vogie with the news as to come over an ends errand 
to molest me." 

In this mood of mind Miss Sibby was indulging as 
she sat solitary at her patchwork, when -the laird 
returned from the moor, with a brace of gi*ouse and 
a plover dangling at his belt. 

"Ye '11 no guess," she exclaimed, as he came into 
the parlour, " who, I have had here this afternoon ? 
No less than Mr. and Mrs. Palmer, brimful of tidings 
concerning their niece, who is going to be married, 
not to lord Errington, but to his cousin 5 the which 
will make her a match in consequentiality with any 
my lady madame in the land ; for this cousin is by 
rights of law my lord's inheritor." 

The laird, who had been prepared by Mr. Franks 
for these tidings, made no particular observation, and 
Miss Sibby noticing his indifference, and at the same 
time suspecting he had heard of it by the letter she 
had not seen, subjoined — 

*'It 's very confounding that Mr. Franks has not 
written about it to you ; and it 's very extraordinary, 
after we have been so led to expect that Miss would 
be left in her own station of life, to hear of this new 
upshot in the wheel of fortune. But the most mar- 
vellous thing of all, as far as 4 can fathom is, that 
Mrs. Howard will not be at the wedding, but is 
coming here next week in a penitential manner to see 
her sister. 

*' Penitential 1" cried Ralston, startled by the word; 
" what has been disclosed ? Is the mystery then 
divulged ?" 

** That something has been, is not to be doubted," 
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said Miss Sibby, making a dead point at the letter in 
the scrutoire ; "for no mention was made of Mrs. 
Howard's gudeman, nor where he is, or what he was 
doing, which ill-natured folk would say had the look 
of a separation, at least for a time; uid as for Lady 
Errington^ she knows best, but we in Scotland are 
well spared from such doings. The English are 
surely a real immoral people. What said Mr. Franks 
when you heard from him last about it ?" 

Whether the laird would have answered the ques- 
tion remains in doubt, as just when he ought to have 
done so, Nanse Gather was seen from tibe window 
coming up the avenue, with her little leathern bag 
hanging from her arm, and a letter ready in her hand 
for delivery. Miss Sibby rose and went herself to the 
door to receive it, rummaging her pocket by the way 
for change to pay the postage. 



CHAI^ER XIV. 

The letter exceeded the usual magnitude, and 
much to Miss Sibby's gratification, was in an official 
frank, containing, besides a note from Mr. Franks, a 
long epistle to him from lord Errington, with two or 
three documentary papers, of which a description 
will be duly given. The note, brief and abrupt, was 
as follows :— 

" London. 
** My dear Ralston, 

**Who could have imagined that matters so ro- 
mantic were ever to constitute the subject of our cor- 
respondence? Read the inclosed: — read also the 
papers to which Errington refers. Poor fellow 1 I 
pity him from the bottom of my heart; but^is mis- 
fortune admits of no mitigation from me, and I think 
it better to let him determine for himself, than to 
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disturb him with advice. I shall, therefpre, go out 
of his way fot a couple of days to Brighton. When 
I return to town his agitation will have abated, and 
then I may be of some use. Yours, 

** Henry Franks." 

The laird read the note aloud, and Miss Sibby, 
pushing back from before the fire the claw-foot table 
on which her needle-work was lying, drew her chair 
nearer to his, and said, with evident satisfaction — 

** Now we shall hear all about it.'' 

Without making any remark, the laird laid the 
cov€r with its enclosures on the table, and having 
picked out his lordship's letter from among the other 
papers, subjoined, before reading it — 

**I did not show you the last I had from Mr. 
Franks, because it contained some things that sug- 
gested conjectures of an odd kind ; perhaps this may 
serve to explain them." 

" Saturday. 

" The riddle of my life, dear Mr. Franks, is now 
redde. This morning, while at breakfast, Howard 
requested an audience. Displeased as I have had 
occasion to be with him, I hesitated to grant it, and 
the servant was pausing at the door for my answer, 
when he came forward himself. I need not describe 
my astonishment, especially when, on the footman, 
retiring, he sat down. Indeed, my surprise was so 
excessive, that it deprived me of all presence of mind, 
and he was the first to break silence. 

" * I have had this morning a letter from lady Er- 
rington,' said he. 

*'*Her ladyship,' I replied, with considerable 
emotion, ' does herself honour by the correspond- 
ence.' Without, however, noticing what I said, he 
added — 

** * And she informs me that Mr. Pomfret Buxton 
has proposed for Miss Maria.' 

" * I have heard as much,' was my contemptuous 
answer ; ' but I do not perceive in what manner I am 
particularly interested in the matter.' 
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*« * You are !' said he emphatically, with a look of 
indescribable audacity ; and then drawing his chair 
close to me, and lowering his voice, he whispered, 
* She is not my daughter T 

'* Had a peal of ordnance burst at my ear, I could 
not have been more amazed, and yet, my dear friend, 
a fearful thought has sometimes of late haunted me 
that it was so, and several times I have fancied, when 
she scowled, that she bore a striking resemblance to 
Lady Errington herself. In my consternation I ex- 
claimed- 

" ' Is she then Lady Errington's ? Why has this 
guilty mystery been so long kept up ?' 

** He made no direct answer; on the contrary, he 
looked confused, as if he would have recalled his 
words ; and he then imperfectly related, that the late 
lord, whom he called my father, was so impatient for 
a male heir to his estates and title, that he embittered 
the life of Lady Errington. 

*' Recollecting how I had often heard that Maria 
and I were bom in the same night, I inquired, with a 
feeling which cannot be described, ' Am I then your 
son?' 

** His colour instantly fell ; his complexion became 
of a cadaverous yellow hue, and his whole appearance 
agitated from some uncontrollable agitation. I re- 
peated the question with energy. He still made no 
reply, but looked anxiously and fearfully around — and 
I again with sternness exclaimed 

** * Good Heavens ! am I your son ?— answer me at 
once. Let there be no more equivocation.' 

*'The manner in which this was expressed restored 
his self-possession ; the natural hue returned into his 
cheek, and looking at me steadily for nearly the space 
of a minute, he said solemnly- 

" * You are not Lord Errington,' and suddenly burst 
into tears. 

** * What have you done ? What have you uttered ? 
Confession will not save the conspirators.' 

** * I dread my danger,' he added, somewhat caln^ 
erj * but none who know the secret will betray,' 
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" * Does not Lady Erf ington ?' 

*^ * It was her own contrivance. The blame with 
her is greatest' 

*' ' Does not your wife know.?' 

"/ She was your nurse. She loves you well, and 
affection has sealed her lips.' 

"* But I know it' 

^ He glared at me with a wild and ghastly astonish'- 
ment, and then, with something like a tone of admo- 
nition, said sedately, 

" * Your own interest, my lord. Reflect on the 
consequences.' 

" ' Who am I ? What am I ? Do I not dream ?' was 
all the answer I could return. 

** * If you consider this matter wisely,' said he^ af- 
ter a considerable pause, * things may never be dis- 
turbed. You have but to make a provision for me 
and my wife, that we may not be looked down upon 
by Mr. Pomfret Buxton and his lady.' 

** < Why,--for what should I do this ?' 

« « For his title and estates. They are his of right, 
but as he does not know that, where is the harm to 
him ?' 

"* Who then am I? Instantly answer.' 

" * I have said — ^not the Lord Errington.' 

** * Are you my father ?' 

*^He was ag^in smitten with something like a 
strange terror at the question, and rising from his 
seat, panting as if emerging from under water, cried, 

•* * I have said too much.' 

*'' Give me an answer!' was my impassioned ex- 
clamation, and starting from my chair, I added, 
* Speak, or I shall instantly alarm the house, and or- 
der you into custody.' 

(( i Were you my son, durst you say that to me?' 

^^ On the instant I snatched the bell-pull, but he 
fiercely grasped my arm, and prevented me from 
ringing, while with a firm, collected, and indignant 
voice, he said, 

** * Are you mad? All you possess in the world is 
at hazard.' 
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" * Not all,' was my calm reply, letting the rope 
swing from my hand. < My integrity is not at stake,' 
and I walked, scarcely conscious of my action, to the 
other end of the room. He remained where he was, 
and then addressed me: 

** * Come, come, my lord, this is not Bedlam; we 
are here on business. Listen to me. Be more a man, 
or say when you will be.* 

<* I could make no reply, and being at the moment 
near the door, I instantly quitted the library, where 
this scene took place, and running to my own dress- 
ing-room, instantly locked myself in, as if apprehen* 
sive of pursuit 

^' For a considerable space of time I felt as one suf- 
fering in the nightmare, or those who in a burning 
house have no escape ; but at last the hurricane and 
conflagration of my feelings began to subside, and I 
made an effort to collect my scattered thoughts, when 
my eye was attracted to several letters lying on the 
table, which the servant had laid there during the in- 
terview with Howard. Read them, for I can say no 
more. What name shall I use ? It cannot be — 

"Errington." 



CHAPTER XV. 

The first letter was a brief note from Lady Erring- 
ton, written with an agitated hand, and scarcely legi- 
ble. 

** My lord, 

" I cannot call you so— son would be absurd- 
Maria is my daughter — Mr. Buxton, who should 
have been Lord Errington, is so now, and proposes 
to marry her 5 your obstinacy has brought shame on 
me and ruin on yourself. Had you consented to my 
entreaty, the world had remained ignorant of a crime 
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perpetrated in anguish. Quit the mansion to which 
you have no claim, and think of the detestation you 
must ever be to 

Eleanor Errington." 

The other letter was from Mr. Pomfret Buxton. 
In unfolding it, the laird examined it inquisitively, 
for it was marked with several spots which indicated 
that tears had been shed on it, but whether in the 
writing or the reading, conjecture cannot determine. 
It was addressed to Stanley Buxton, Esq. but under 
cover to Lord Errington. 

** Errington Castle. 
** Dear Sir, 

** The address of this letter will acquaint you, 
that a heavy misfortune has overtaken us both ; when 
I include myself, it is with perfect sincerity. I was 
content with my fortune, it was enough for my mo- 
derate desires, and your great talents made you fitter 
for the station that I am grieved will be resigned to 
me. 

^'Lady Errington has disclosed the unhappy stra- 
tagem, which the fretful impatience of the late lord 
for a son induced her to practise at the birth of Ma- 
ria, by exchanging her with the Howards for you. 
Her distress of mind is great, but considering how 
you must feel this intelligence and its* consequences, 
your syinpathy cannot be expected ; all I can say for 
myself is, I earnestly wish to remain your friend. 

P. Buxton." 

When Ralston had finished the perusal, still hold- 
ing the letter in his hand, he looked at Miss Sibby, 
expecting she would have made some remark, but 
she remained silent, and in consequence he lifted a 
third ; it was from the land-steward whom the change- 
ling had left his own, and it showed how much that 
gentleman was faithful to his trusts, and merited the 
confidence of his employer. 
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^^Errington Grange. 
•« Sir, 

'^ My lord has directed me to inform you, that 
he requires no other account of the condition of the 
Errington estates, than the statement which I had the 
honour to submit to you last quarter; and that he has 
instructed his solicitor, Mr. Terrier, to prepare a dis- 
charge for all the arrears that are due to him by you. 
^^ In this affair, I think it becomes me to acquaint 
you, that an attempt to retain the possession of any 
part of the property would be of no avail ; the evi- 
dence is so strong and conclusive; but the case in no 
degree affects your moral character. 

** I am, with much respect, sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

" Kelpin Wyles. " 
"Jo Stanley Buxton, Esq.'' 

^ Well, this is like business, indeed," subjoined the 
laird, folding up the letter; ** what is your opinion. 
Miss Sibby ?" 

** It 's a heart-of-stone letter ; but it is a cordial to 
observe, that the new lord is not just an absolute Ne* 
buchadnezzar, and that he has been touched with the 
tenderness of a pitiful conscience for the situation of 

the unhappy Mr. What will be his name now ? 

for, where I he, parents as they may have been in a 
course of nature, I would never reverence the cheat- 
rie Howards as mine — ^Heh! Sirs. But the Babel 
brags of Mrs. Palmer have had a sudden downfall- 
set her up ! sib to nobility ! Effy Kleckings, the high- 
land henwife, counts kindred with the duke, — but the 
news none surprise me ; I was sure that little good 
was at the bottom of all yon parly-vooing about that 
darling dagon the daughter. Oh ! but the Lady Er- 
rington has been a hidden woman! and so all her 
sweet love for our beloved daughter comes to have 
been only lavished on her own child ! But what 's in 
your imagination and curiosity, laird, concerning the 
cast-off lord, that 's now a lanerly wafe ? Be sure and 
tell Mr. Franks to let you know how he proposes to 
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live. May be, howsever, Mrs. Palmer has got an 
inkling of it, and as I must in Christianity pay her a 
Condoling visit in the morning, I '11 try and find an 
occasion to discern. Well, who knows what a day 
will bring forth ? she was a peacock, both proud and 
stately, walking with a spread tail in the sun — but 
she 's now draggled in the dirt — alas, alas ! it should 
make us all humble." 

How long Miss Sibby, had she not been interrupt- 
ed, might have continued to pour the acetum of her 
charity, must ever remain a blank in the book, and 
record of human actions. Her kinsman thought, 
however, she had given vent to quite enough, and 
abruptly rising, took several turns across the room 
without speaking. 

She had never seen him so affected before; for 
although his outward seeming disclosed no symptom 
of mental malady, her familiarity with his sober habits, 
taught her to see in his movements, and the thought- 
fulness of his physiognomy, an excitemrent of no or- 
dinary kind. 

When he had walked some time, he stopped sud- 
denly, and turning towards the spinster, who had re- 
sumed her needle, said — 

*' Why should news like this molest us in so re- 
mote a corner? why should Franks seek to awaken 
my sympathy with such communications. I knew 
but little of the unfortunate young man, — ^far less than 
he did ; and yet had I known him quite as well, his 
misfortunes could not have wounded me more. Bred 
up as he has been, with every circumstance of enviable 
honour and prosperity in his lot; suddenly cast into 
an abyss from which he can never be extricated ; 
made to suffer all the evil consequences of guilt— 
truly, my heart has never ached so keenly before.'* 

*' Deed, laird," replied Miss Sibby, " ye must look 
on it with a more composed eye, for it 's all in the 
ordained course and order of things wherein the 
' sins of the fathers are visited on the children to the 
third and fourth generation,' and he is only of the 
first." 
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" True, Miss Ruart— but reflect how little he has 
been prepared for that state of the world in which he 
must now struggle, without a single one to help him, 
and at war with all who should have been dear to 
him— comparative poverty his constant guest, and 
ever haunted by that dismal spectre, the remembrance 
of what he was.'' 

** Bide awee, laird, and give him your pity when 
lie needs it. I know nothing of his capacity, but some 
men I have often' heard surprise both friends and foes, 
when put to the stress of their talent Who knows, 
but this adversity may be a God-send to prove the 
mettle he is made of." 

^* But I have heard, too, cousin, and from some who 
have examined the world with both eyes, that friend- 
less ability is almost the worst capital stock a man 
can begin the business of life with, for in his endea- 
vours to put it out to profit, he is apt to offend those 
who have less of it, and more of money and connex- 
ions. The proverb also says, that * barks launched 
in foul weather. are seldom lucky.' " 

** Your observes, laird,, have the weight of Solo- 
mon's wisdom; but considering that what the young 
man suffers comes of no fault of yours, you ought not 
to let it so trouble you." 

** Perhaps, Miss Sibby, your admonition is pru- 
dent : I know, indeed, but little of this gentleman, but 
what I do makes me compassionately inclined towards 
him. His successor seems, however, a kind-hearted 
man, and will probably recollect his generosity to 
Miss Maria, when he believed himself to be the right- 
ful lord." 

" He ought," replied the lady ; " and if he willingly 
forgets it, he ill-deserves the fortune he has gotten so 
easily from the young man's honesty." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



i 



Deeply as the friends of our hero were agitated by 
the unhappy disclosure of the mystery with which 
he had been environed, it can easily be imagined witR 
what far keener feelings he was himself affected^ 
Still his natural equanimity enabled him to bear the 
shock without evincing any very remarkable outward 
claim to sympathy, whatever he may have inwardly 
felt. 

When he had dispatched the packet for Mr. Franks, 
with the contents of which the reader has just been 
made acquainted, he resolved instantly to ieave the 
house, and immediately began to make some prepara- 
tion ; but accustomed, in even the most trivial con- 
cerns, to be always assisted by his valet, he paused 
in his task, and resuming his' seat, gazed vacantly at 
the confusion of books, papers, trinkets, and orna- 
ments which lay scattered around in iiis dressing- 
room, where he then happened to be. 

When he' had idly looked at them 'for some time, 
the thought suddenly struck him that not one of them 
all was his ; and that he had only to retire, leavin^^ 
them untouched. 

"What is then to be done?" he exclaimed to him- 
self; "I am utterly helpless $ no profession to resort 
to— -no individual on whom I have any claim to aid 
me. It is fortunate, however, that Parliament is not 
sitting ; and that I am spared from the mortification 
which would have overwhelmed me, had I taken my 
seat — what seat ? — all honour to which ambition as- 
pires, and I had my share of that noble passion, 
must now be forgone; my course of life hereafter is 
downward — other men may be emulous of dictinc- 
tion, but I must seek to escape the very notice of 
mankind." 

He then made an effort to rouse himself from this 
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depression, and resumed the gathering of his loose 
papers and letters into his writing-desk. 

** This will never do," said he ; ** it is not by la- 
menting, that my condition is to be mitigated. I 
must now apply to those resources which I am con- 
scious of possessing — but for what purpose? — to make 
me more observed ! one whom destiny prompts, by 
no common circumstance, to avoid the thoroughfares 
of man ! > But I have a task to perform, and it should 
be done speedily. I must nerve myself to bear it : 
the fact o( the discovered fraud cannot be long hidden. 
The servants, perhaps, already suspect the truth— 
they will soon hear all 1 Would it become ,me to quit 
this house and not inform them of the cause ?" 

At this thought he wrung his hands in great emo- 
tion, and looked on all sides, as if in quest of some 
one to consult ; he then threw himself on a cha r, in 
a state of perturbation that would not be controlled, 
and again gave utterance to his feelings. 

*' Franks will come to me as soon as he has re- 
ceived my letter — I think he will — but he may shun 
the falling tree. It is the way of the world, as I have 
often heard, and now must prove — I' 11 request him 
to inform the servants — it will protect me from a 
scene. How could I tell them that my father was — 
but is Howard my father ? He did not speak as if I 
were his son ! and yet the constant tenderness of my 
nurse, his wife, leaves me no room for hope. Alas ! 
it is a tie that cannot be broken — but all men have 
some special evil in their lives ; and my peculiar bane 
was in my birth. Nor am I singular in my suffering 
— it is but similar to the ail of those whose thoughts 
are tainted with their parents' shame." 

In this attempt to alleviate his mingled anxiety and 
revulsion, he was for some time successful. The 
current of his thoughts ran into a smoother channel ; 
and he derived a false consolation from reflecting how 
many, even of the most apparently happy of the 
world, have to deplore an inheritance of guilt. It 
was, however, but a transitory calm ; the consciq 
ness of his helpless condition returned with 
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upon him; and he shook like one who has gone astray 
in the desert, and can discover no path. His situa- 
tion waS) indeed peculiar; all the charities of his heart 
were troubled : and though he could not accuse his 
his parents' crime of grossness in the commission, 
yet the refinement with which the sentiment of honour 
had been fostered in himself, by education, made him 
regard it with severe repugnance. 

At times this revolt would soften towards his 
mother; and in the yearning of his heart for some- 
thing to be kind to,' he would half persuade himself 
that she had been a consti*ained participator in the 
deception, which had placed them all in such jeopar- 
dy; for he could not conceal from himself, that he 
had retained the rights and title of Lord Errington 
after he had entertained some suspicion of the truth. 
It was, indeed, that suspicion which had chiefly con- 
stituted his distress, apparently so disproportioned to 
any cause Mr. Franks could discover in his visible 
circumstances. — The offspring of a pure mind, the 
child of integrity, as the poet beautifullv says, it was 
conceived in delicacy, and filled him for a moment 
with exquisite contrition. 

He did not, however,^ long repine at the thought of 
his craftless delinquency ; but soon framed an excuse 
for himself, that was more consistent with his lot. 

*' My error," said he aloud, " is not of a very cri- 
minal hue: I dreaded to think that the case could be 
as I feared it was, and I was deceived by the possi- 
bilities of my own hopes. Wyles, by his letter, evi- 
dently thinks I might still, for a while, retain posses- 
sion; but his advice to submit is that of honesty; and 
certainly, if I have, from weakness, done wrong, I 
should at once apply the remedy. I hope Franks 
will come — ^I need him much — ^I will commit every 
thing to his discretion ; and though the past cannot 
be redeemed, he may prevent the present from in- 
curring any darker stain, and suggest something, 
that in the future will not be painful to recollect." 

But the tenor of his thoughts, and the troubled 
shiftings of his mind, defy the colouring of words to 
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express. Throughout the whole forenoon he remain* 
ed alone, as if sequestered meditation could, in any 
degree, change either the shape or nature of the things 
he contemplated ; and ever and anon he wondered to 
himsdf, why the servant sent with the letters to Mr. 
Franks lingered so long hy the way; while now and 
then a doubt would chilly cross his apprehension, lest 
the intelligence he had communicated should have 
produced a worldly impression on his friend, and he 
said, with irrepressible sadness, 

*♦ Wherefore should it ? his fortune makes him far 
above a summer friend; and the interest he has taken 
in my personal affliction, shows that he was not en- 
tirely attached to my former rank, but had some 
friendship for myself. Perhaps, however, he may 
dread the inroads of that necessity which he cannot 
but clearly see must soon overtake me; and adversity 
gives him a plea to run from my side. God help me ! 
must I then prepare myself for such abandonment ? 
Yes; I am shipwrecked, cast upon the shore, and 
still weltering amid the waves. 'Tis hazardous to 
lend a hand, and to stoop so low as to snatch me 
from the breakers." 

While thus indulging in these apprehensive reflec- 
tions, it occurred to him, that though his misfortunes 
might palliate the neglect on that day of many duties, 
they were not yet so overwhelming as to render him 
incapable of acknowledging the kindness of Lord Er- 
rington ; accordingly, to withdraw his attention from 
his own anxieties, and to evince his sense of obliga- 
tion, he drew paper towards him^ and addressed his 
lordship. 

It was a brief, but a heartfelt and animated effu- 
sion; expressive alike of his readiness to acquiesce in 
whatever his lordship might determine concerning 
the claims on him, and of the sense of obligation with 
which he had received the assurance of his regard. 

Having finished the note, he then rang the bell for 
a light to seal it with, and while his valet was bring- 
ing the candle, he took up a pen to address it. In 
this act, his hand so trembled, that he was unable 
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before the man returned. The servant's re-entrance, 
however, had the effect of re-establishing him in some 
degree of self-possession; and he immediately wrote 
the superscription, to Lord Errington. 

Happening to observe that the man's eye glanced 
at the letter, he pushed it, carelessly, more under his 
liight, in a manner somewhat particular, and looked 
him steadily in the face, as if in expectation of some 
effect; but, to his surprise, there was none: on the 
contrary, it seemed to be regarded with such indiffe- 
rence as things anticipated are commonly considered, 
which convinced him that the domestics were already 
acquainted with his altered condition. Perhaps this 
conviction ought not to have much disturbed him ; 
but when the servant called him ** sir,'* instead of 
*' my lord,'' as usual, he felt his fortitude subsiding: 
at the same moment the footman who had been to Mr. 
Franks, returned without an answer. 

" No answer!" cried he, impatiently, but with an 
accent that betokened more of sorrow than of disap- 
pointment. 

^* None," said the man; and, with an indescribable 
look, he added, "none, sir," dwelling with emphasis 
on sir. 

" You may retire," was the agitated reply, accom- 
panied with a wave of the hand, as a signal, averting 
his head at the same moment to conceal a sudden 
tear. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Deserted in his utmost need, Stanley Buxton soon 
withdrew from the splendid mansion, which he had 
so lately called his own. Of the state of his mind on 
the evening when he found himself sdone in his new 
lodgings, it would be ineffectual to attempt a descrip- 
tion. The reader must from his own feelings and 
fancy endeavour to supply the blank; for a young 
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man of talent, educated with the highest refinement, 
and accustomed to conceive himself of that privi- 
leged order, the members of which have hitherto, in 
£ngland, deemed themselves only exposed by their 
own will to the vicissitudes of pecuniary fortune, 
thrown helpless on the world, is a subject that the 
humane and the metaphysical may alike contemplate 
with interest and compassion; but they will ever be 
unable to form «^y adequate estimate of the anguish 
which, for a time, supplants in his bosom the very 
faculties of reflection. 

On the morning of the third day after our hero had 
sequestered himself, to ruminate of that forlorn con- 
dition for which he was so ill prepared, and to de- 
termine the line and course of life he should pursue, 
Mr Franks unexpectedly entered his apartment ; but 
what took place between them, will be better told by 
Fnmks' letter on the occasion, than by any descrip- 
tion of ours. 

" Dear Ralston, 

*^My last will have led you to expect some ac- 
count of our unfortunate friend; for, though you were 
formerly but slightly acquainted with him, the sad 
tale I have had to tell must have made^you regard 
him with the interest and sympathy of friendship, or 
I misunderstand the nature of your feelings. 

^' My anxiety concerning him, made Brighton irk- 
some; insomuch that, before the second day was well 
over, I began to question the propriety of my con- 
duct in being there; and before the evening, this 
doubt became so unpleasant, that I resolved to return. 
I am now more content with myself; and Stanley Bux- 
ton, the name he has resumed, thinks better of me, 
than I suspect he did during my prudential evasion. 

*^ I am vexed with myself, to have imagined for a 
moment he would hesitate in surrendering the £r- 
rington rights ; but I have been sufficiently punished 
ior the injustice. Situation makes character; and 
this poor fellow rises magnificently in my opinioui 
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since the yestment of rank and fortune has been re- 
signed. 

** When I entered his room this morning, he was 
alone, paler than usual, with the look of an invalid ; 
and his manner was in some degree restrained. I 
felt as if I had come before one offended with me, 
and was, for a moment, humbled as if he had just 
cause; but it was only for a moment — his ceremo- 
nious aspect soon vanished, and he welcomed me 
with warmth, and a kind of earnest cheerfulness, 
which implied satisfaction with himself, for having 
given me his confidence. I was the first, however, 
that broke silence in allusion to what had taken place, 
bf saying — 

^' *You have done as your friends wished.' 

*^ He smiled as I -said this, and looking with a cu- 
rious, indescribable glance at me, replied : 

***Then you thought at possible I might have 
acted otherwise? You forget that I was bred a 
lord.' 

** I felt the blood rush into my face at the delicacy 
of this just reproof, and endeavoured to extenuate 
the doubt which my words had insinuated, when he 
interrupted me. 

*' 'I know not why it is,' said he, * but I feel myself 

constrained, as it were, by some influence inherited 

_from the station I have quitted, to be guardedly 

punctilious. It prompts me to recollect that I may 

he still a gentleman.' 

^ Some general conversation concerning his affairs 
and intentions then took place, and I inquired if he 
had yet formed any plan of life, telling him that my 
father had requested me to say our counting-house, 
and his friendship, were ready for him — his answer 
was manly, even affecting; but he informed me that 
he had only as yet thought vaguely on the subject, 
adding, however, that he felt inclined to study for the 
bar, and in the mean time to go abroad for a few 
months. 

<> * Have you seen aught of Howard since the dis- 
closure ?' 
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" ' My father,' laying emphasis on the phrase, • has 
been recently with me. I must not now be over fas- 
tidious, though I shall not take his name, chiefly be- 
cause many know me who may not have heard that I 
ever bore a title. I must avoid the necessity of making 
explanations. This is my principal reason; but I 
am not altogether insensible to the mortification of 
having parents guilty of so foul a fraud.' 

*" It is a pity that the elevation of your sentiments 
cannot be known to the world,' was my reply, touch- 
ed with a sentiment of respect mingled with sorrow 
— subjoining, < it is some consolation for the loss of 
rank and fortune to he conscious that you have been 
able to lay them down without becoming a meaner 
man.' 

^^He took my hand with emotion^ and said with a 
smile— 

"* I h?ive, however, my regrets.' 

"'Doubtless,' cried I; *and when you call to 
mind, how easily all these disasters might have been 
averted, had you only complied with Lady Erring- 
ton's wish — ' 

"' Say no more of that,' was his eager interrup- 
tion ; you know not what were my motives for refu- 
sal, nor can conceive how much the cause enhances 
the bitterness of my present condition. My affections 
were engaged; fortunately I had not disclosed them, 
and now they can never be.' 

"This was expressed with a tenderness that sank 
into my heart, and was followed by a silence that had 
so much of sadness in it, as to awe me from making 
any reply. The extent of his misfortune seemed to 
expand, and I sat for some time regarding him with 
something of that hallowed sentiment with which we 
contemplate the monuments of illustrious men, or the 
vestiges of ancient grandeur. After some time I 
bade him adieu, and with a promise to see him again 
in the evening, came away with a heavy heart. 

** The impression he has left on me, is very inex- 
plicable; for, great as his misfortunes undoubtedly 
are, and singular as his talents may be considered, his 
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air and manner^ for I have no fitter terms to apply to 
his thoughtfulness and dignity^ are still more inte- 
resting. It is not by what he says that he overpowers 
me : but by the living spirit that shines forth around 
him. This remarkable young man, remarkable by his 
history, but more by the feelings which he so sedu- 
lously cherishes, has about him something that sug- 
gests imaginations akin to prophecy. Will he not 
be a great man ? surely he has the power ; and yet 
before that night on which he first divulged his un- 
happiness, I had seen nothing in him to justify the 
deference that his genius now exacts. 

''I reflect on his conversation, as if I should be 
able to discover in it something bright and valuable ; 
but although every word remains indelible with me, 
I can find in them only the plain expressions of an 
unaffected heart. The remembrance is like the 
withered flowers that still retain their perfume — they 
show no beauty, but their fragrance calls to mind the 
hue and the charm of their blooming; verily, it must 
be in the eloquence of his utterance : I could be fan- 
ciful, and call it a diapason in harmony with thoughts 
which adversity has tuned. How I should like to 
scan the reveries and speculations which he enjoys in 
the midst of his perplexities ! Enjoys ! yes, it is the 
only word that can convey any idea of the secret 
ecstacy, as I conceive, evolved by his reflections in. 
being deprived of all that can make life desirable, 
blended with the consciousness of having honourably 
withstood the temptation to retain them. We do in- 
justice to the private virtues, when we deem them of 
a softer element than the bold qualities which enable 
men openly to resist and defy the onsets of public ad- 
venture ; but I am making him a theme for sounding 
sentences, and the postman is already in the street. 

^ Ever yours, 

*«H. Franks." 

. "Heigh, sirs, but that is a melodious letter," said 
Miss Sibby, to whom the laird had read it aloud, 
^ both most affecting and pleasant ; but it 's not so 
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fall of a particulaiity as it might have been, coming 
as it has from the hand of a merchant. It 's, how- 
ever, an edification to hear how peaceably the broken 
lord sits down with his overthrow like other dethron- 
ed potentates. But I wonder what Mrs. Palmer says, 
and if her sister will -now come to Scotland ; we 
really, Mr. Ralston, must be on our guard if she 
does, for she being naturally, as it is plain to be seen, 
of a conspeerating turn, who can tell what mischief 
she may brew in a homely country part of the king's 
realm like this ; suchlike neighbours need vigilance. 
My word, their rise has been but a balloon's flight, up 
to the clouds and down again. And the poor young 
man to have a touch of the tender passion too! I 
wonder who his Jo could be ? It is most melancho- 
lious ; really, take it one thing with another, a more 
pitiful story could not well happen in an ordinary 
novel, though I am creditably informed that it is a 
common practice among the Englishers, to make 
changlings of their own bairns for the sake of male 
heirs." 






CHAPTER XVIII. 

WHExaER Mrs. Howard ever communicated to 
her sister the discovery of the machination by which 
Stanley Buxton had been substituted as the heir of 
the Errington title and domains, was never ascertain- 
ed to the full satisfaction of Miss Sibby Ruart, not- 
withstanding that in her researches there was no lack 
of industry. The discovery, however, was to her far 
from being so interesting as it ought to have been, 
and indeed was calculated to be, for the laird imposed 
his strictest injunctions on her, not to talk on the 
subject to any one, and particularly to be guarded and 
silent towards the dominie and his wife, which, con- 
sidering the pleasure she might have enjoyed and 
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giTtii ia discussing the particulars of such a story 
with Mrs. Keckle and other friends, was a great hard- 
ship* ind being a hardship, it surely came from an act 
both of oppression and injustice. No man has any 
right to stint to others the felicities of this world — 
Hearen knows they are few enough ! v 

Bat in the course of a fortnight after the receipt of 
the intelligence with which we have made the 
courteous reader acquainted, Miss Sibby read in the 
newspaper, that the marriage of Lord Errington 
with the beautiful . Miss Maria, the protegee of the 
dowager, as she was called, had taken place. The 
laird at the time happened to be in Edinburgh, and 
as no restriction with respect to speaking of the event 
had been laid on her discretion, and as she owed 
something like a grudge to Mrs. Palmer, for the 
loftiness of her manner when they had formerly dis- 
coursed of it, believing Miss Maria to be her niece, 
she resolved forthwith to bestow on her the affliction 
of her sympathy; and would, with shawl and pattens, 
have instantly set out for the academy-house, had not 
the evening been unpropitious to her promptitude. 
It was cold, raw, and showery, and the hour be- 
tokened that her return would be nocturnal; she was 
in consequence under the necessity of placing a bridle 
on her impatience till the morning ; a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, as she otherwise might have missed an 
interesting occurrence. 

Scarcely had she, in submission to time and wea- 
ther, reluctantly consented to defer her visit, when a 
post-chaise came to the door with an unknown 
stranger, who inquired for the laird, and who, being 
informed of his absence, expressed himself so much 
disappointed, that Miss Sibby was induced to go to 
the hall-door, and invite him to alight. 

" I have come a considerable journey on purpose 
to see him," said the stranger, "and since he is in 
Edinburgh, I must return immediately. It is of the 
utmost consequence to see him with the least possible 
delay." 

Miss Sibby again entreated that he would alight ; 
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adding, ^^ and if you must turn your horses' heads the 
other way, let me give you a glass of wine, or a dish 
of tea, to enable you to travel through the .night, 
which is going, you see, to be dark and dismal. . I 
beseech you, sir, to come in, for Mr. Ralston would 
be very ill pleased, were I to let any of his friends 
away in a knotless mannei^— — who shall I say has 
been calling ?" 

**I have not the honour of being known to him; 
but as I have not dined, I will gladly accept a crust 
of bread and a glass of wine," so saying he alighted. 

Miss Sibby, who was standing at the door, imme- 
diately turned round to walk in, but almost at the 
same moment she looked behind with an inquisitive 
eye, and inquired if he preferred port or sherry. Her 
expression was of classical simplicity; but the man- 
ner in which it was said, and the look with which it 
was accompanied, showed that her spirit was moved 
from its lowest depths with curiosity, the constitu- 
tional sin that chiefly beset her. The stranger ob- 
served it, and paused for an instant, as if he thought 
she kn^w him ; it was, however, but for an instant, 
for conscious of the improbability, he immediately 
rallied his self-possession, and followed her into the 
parlour. 

When he had taken a seat, and the servant was 
setting out the decanters, our maiden friend examined 
him from top to toe, for he was a person of few 
words, and the conversation in consequence consisted 
of but short sentences, leaving ample room and verge 
enough for the remarks of her scrutiny. 

He seemed to be on the downhill side of life, cor- 
rect in his appearance, powdered and dressed with 
care, but not altogether with the ease of a gentle- 
manly style. His cravat, for example, tied in the 
mode, was in the extreme of neatness, but evidently 
of the second day, and twice laid. His waistcoat 
was of a bright printed speckled cotton stuff, respect- 
able in the quality, but of a kind which gentlemen 
seldom wear; and his blue coat, with yellow buttons, 
was of a cut that had been out of fashion the preced- 
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ing year, yet not much worn withal : and his air and 
mien bespoke a landlord of the better sort of posting- 
inns, rather than a member of the sylvan squirearchy. 
Indeed he had nothing urbane about him, though his 
manners were smooth and pliant, to a degree even 
more than townlj. 

'* Who can he be?" said the shrewd lady to herself, 
** nothing under a gentleman would be travelling in 
a post-chaise by himself, for it's no a retour; but 
he 's an Englisher, and that fact accounts for the ex- 
travagance," — thien she sheathed her tongue in a soft 
lisp, and with the most polite and condescending ac- 
cents invited him to help himself to the wine. 

** You cannot be out the need of it," said she, " tra- 
velling so far this afternoon, for I 'm sure its not a 
step less than five and thirty miles from here to Edin- 
burgh." 

** It can be no less," replied the stranger, " but the 
road seemed to me much longer, it is so dull ; and I 
have never been in this country before." 

** Dear me ! that 's most extraordinary ; — really, 
I'm very sorry Mr. Ralston is from home, but he will 
be here to-morrow night. The public in Green- 
knowes is a very cleanly and homely house ; being a 
stranger, and so fatigued, would it not be as well to 
bide there the night ?" 

'* Greenknowesl" exclaimed the unknown, "am 
1 then so near that village ?" 

" It 's just a step, sir, across the bean-field. Had 
the weather not threatened, I would have been there 
at this very time myself. Ye seemed to have heard 
of Greenknowes. Our minister, Mr. Keckle, is a 
most worthy character." 

**Is not Mr. Palmer his curate?" 

" Oh no, he 's the Session clerk, and keeps the 
Academy. There is not a better school in the west 
of Scotland ; pei-haps you }inovr it ? May-be its by 
that ye have heard of Greenknowes ?" 

The stranger was on the point of answering the 
question, but suddenly checking himself, filled his 
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glass and drank, it off, while the searching Sibylla re- 
sutned— 

** We have had at the academy young gentlemen 
from the uttermost ends of the earth : but ye have 
heard of Mr. Palmer ?" 

'* I have, madam, particularly of his wife, she 's" — 
Miss Sibby interrupted him, by pressing him to help 
himself again, adding, 

*^ He has sent out many a well educated lad, and 
has a merit in the teaching line by common. Was 
ever any of your acquaintance at his school ? But, 
perhaps you have only heard what has happened to 
Mrs. ralmer ? I 'm sure every body that hears the 
tale will sympatheese with her misfortune." 

A slight tinge of crimson darkened the hue of the 
stranger's complexion ; he made, however, no answer, 
and she continued 

" But I have not heard all the rights of it ; were 
Mr. Ralston at home, he could tell you. It 's a piti- 
ful case." 

^ And what is thought of Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
in the business ?" inquired the stranger, eagerly. 

" Oh ! then you have heard of them ? but no doubt 
their names and surnames are newspaper clash by 
this time. Do you think their punishment will be 
a transportation for life ?" 

" Madam," cried the stranger, becoming as pale 
as ashes, ^ Madam, is such a thing possible?" 

" I have certainly not heard so, but something will 
come of the true Lord Errington's marrying the Miss 
Maria-daughter, which is in this night's Courier." 

The stranger did not surely attend to what Miss 
Sibby said, for he abruptly rose, and was on the point 
of leaving the room without even thanking her for the 
hospitality of his reception ; when suddenly recollect- 
ing himself, he halted, and with an embarrassed man- 
ner, begged her pardon, and alleged that he was for- 
getting the journey he had to perform back to ,Edin- 
burgh, requesting at the same time the laird's address 
there. 

H 2 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Next morning, as the laird sat at breakfast, the 
stranger, who had reached Edinburgh during the 
night, made his appearance. Without giving his 
name, he inquired, rather abruptly, if Mr. Franks 
and his friend h^d yet arrived from London. Some* 
thing in the manner of putting the question moved 
the easy good-nature of Mr. Ralston, who, instead of 
replying directly to the point, said that he had not N 
heard before of their intended visit. 

<* Then you know that Mr. Stanley Buxton is the 
friend I allude to ?" 

Certainly it was of him the laird thought when he 
answered the inquiry, but as he had not mentioned 
any name, he was surprised at the 'remark, and im- 
mediately conjecturing that possibly the stranger 
might be Howard, rejoined, 

** Have not you come from London ?" adding, be- 
fore an answer could be given, *' Is your name How- 
ard ?" 

A slight bow of acknowledgment confirmed the 
conjecture, and Mr. Ralston requesting him to take a 
chair, for he had not before invited him to be seated, 
was roused to the utmost possible of his sedate tem- 
perament ; a short pause then ensued, and both seem- 
ed in some degree of perplexity — at last Howard 
mustered resolution to say, 

*' I presume, sir, you have heard of the misfortune 
that has happened in the Errington family ?" 

** Misfortune ! what misfortune ? I have heard of 
the fraud," replied the laird, with a severity that for 
a moment disconcerted the self-possession of How- 
ard. 

" It was the stratagem of her ladyship, and we are 
all ruined. But everything is given up to the right- 
ful heir; we have nothing left, only the blame of hav- 
ing been the tools of Lady Errington." 
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The laird, albeit his habitual composure, astonish- 
ed at the self-palliation which this implied, looked for 
nearly an entire minute with the utmost sternness that 
he could throw into his countenance, and then, as if 
his indignation had suddenly subsided, he replied, 
with an inflection of voice that indicated more of sor- 
row and sympathy, 

*' Lord Errington will, without question, consider 
the helplessness into which your son has fallen, and 
how freely and honourably he has surrendered all." 

^^But, sir, he refuses. I thought his lordship 
would have at least given him back the fortune my 
son proposed to settle on Miss Maria, when she was 
believed to be my daughter. " 

'* Howard, you have been spared from punishment ; 
deceive not yourself — you have been a conspirator in 
a great crime, and but for the probity of him who 
suffers the grief of calling you father, you must have 
reaped the deserts of your perfidy." 

** I but obeyed the will of my lady, to preserve peace 
in the family. Had my son married Miss Maria, their 
children would"r 

** I advise you, Howard, to dismiss that erroneous 
imagination. Your own criminal ambition was the 
spur of your guilt? Would you have allowed the 
child of any other to have been substituted for your 
lord's ?" 

Howard, whenever any sudden disagreeable ques- 
tion surprised him, was apt to change colour, and ap- 
pear for a moment jaundiced and ghastly — he became 
so to a greater degree than usual at this, but remain- 
ed silent. 

" You cannot defend yourself; you dare not, for 
your conscience;" continued the laird, with an accent 
almost of passion ; and again lowering his voice into 
sadness, shook his head as he added — ^^^ Howard, 
Howard, you must be conscious of your offence, and 
as a person of integrity, for I have heard you ever 
were, save in this fraudulent business, you should 
rather tremble at the hazards you have ventured to 
incur, than think so unwisely of the advantages that 
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might have been gained, had no discIos\ire taken 
place, it was a daring risk to impose your own son 
for your master's heir." 

^ I did not do so ; my lady tempted me, and the 
trick was hers," cried the penitent, covering his face 
with his hands, and bursting into tears. 

•* What say you ?" exclaimed Mr. Ralston. 

** I came here to tell all," was the reply. 

** Is there yet more mystery ? and wherefore have 
you sought me ? I know but little of your victim ! I 
fear, Howard, you are deeper in crime than the worst 
that has been thought of you. But wherefore have 
you come to me ?" 

♦' I am driven into poverty, my son is utterly ruin- 
ed, and has left London with Mr. Franks, to consult 
you, as I suspect— -I have followed them, but came 
faster by the mail." 

** And for what purpose have you come ?" 

<* I would be reconciled. Alas ! sir, trusting in the 
secret, I took no care to save my honest earnings." 

" Is not your son in equal necessity ? — Unhappy 
man ! you are tasting now the bitter of your own 
brewing. But why is Mr. Franks bringing your son 
here ?" 

** I know not their purpose, but only that they are 
coming, and I entreat your mediation to make us 
friends." 

" I will speak plainly, Howard — you seem insensi- 
ble to the sordidness of your own nature. What is 
there in your son's power, whom, having so irrepara- 
bly injured, you yet think it may be of service to your- 
self to conciliate." 

*^ He is still my son, and his poor mother's heart 
is breaking because he casts us off." 

" Tour's, Howard, is made of sterner stuff: answer 
me without equivocation, and according to your an- 
swer I will decide how I should act : — What motive 
stirs you to seek so eagerly a reconciliation ?" 

** My poverty. — ^In a few weeks I must be in want, 
and who will ever now engage me again ?" 

The laird looked at him, and from commiserating 
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hi8 wretchedness, felt himself incited to reply fer- 
Tcntly, 

** Howard, vice is a fruitful mother. In what way 
can your impoverished son help you?'* 

" Heaven, thy hand is on me I" was the only an- 
swer that the wretched man could make. 

** Be candid, Howard, incur no darker stain. Tell 
me what it' is that moves you, for it is too palpable 
that you at least think it may yet be in your son's 
power to assist you P' 

^*It may, it may! I know that the main cause 
which made him reject Miss Maria was his regard 
for another, and I have since learnt, that since the 
fatal discovery, the lady has openly avowed how much 
she was attached to him." 

The laird with ineffable contempt said, "Well, and 
what then ?" 

** Perhaps a marriage might"— 

** Man !" exclaimed Mr. Ralston, rising, " Have 
you not done mischief enough ? But I will listen to 
you no farther ; would you make me a party to your 
stratagems ? Go, quit the house ; you have escaped 
too welL" 

" Hear me, sir," cried Howard ; " I beseech you 
do not so rashly condemn me. It will kill his mother 
if we be not reconciled." 

" And his father !" replied the laird, his indigna- 
tion abating, '' how will he feel ? Howard, you ask 
me to undertake a task which compassion for your 
wife already pleads with irresistible entreaty. But I 
can hold no further dbcourse with you. Miserable 
man I you have the worst quality of the bad, in being 
unconscious of the sin of your own guilt You dread 
its consequences, but impunity is not innocence." 

Howard at these words retired from his kindling 
indignation, and with a pale and perturbed visage 
left the house. His perturbation, however, was not 
greater than that of Mr. Ralston himself, who, na- 
turally of a mild disposition, inclining to piety, had 
experienced in the course of their conversation such 
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a painful excitement, amounting in more than one in- 
stance nearly to disgust, that the moment he was out 
of sight, it flashed up into a blaze scarcely mitigated 
by his pity for his unfortunate son. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



We are talkative of the faults of our neighbours, 
but often silent on their merits, as if a wish were 
father to a doubt respecting them; so would have 
said the invidious Frenchman; and Mr. Franks, 
with all his apparent unremarking of character, had 
seen enough of the world to be convinced of the 
truth. He had even obtained some degree of in- 
sight into other matters, and things quite as curious, 
and from among them had arrived at this conclusion, 
that although the memory of a neighbour's misfor- 
tune seldom lives long, it is sure to be revived with a 
harsh comment whenever any incident occurs with a 
tendency to stir it Accordingly, on the morning 
when he heard of Lord Errington's marriage, he 
went to Stanley Buxton, and urged him to leave town 
immediately. 

** This occurrence," said he, " with the rumour of 
what has already taken place, will render your situa- 
tion more irksome ; for notwithstanding the ingenuity 
with which you have kept aloof from forn^er ac- 
quaintance, you cannot walk the streets without fall- 
ing in with some of them, and being compelled to 
hear from those who may not have heard of- the 
change in your condition, observations that were asf 
well avoided." But his letter of the same day, and 
which Mr. Ralston received soon after Howard had 
left him, explains more minutely the tenor of what 
passed* 
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^^ London* . 
'* Dear Ralston, 

** Almost as soon as you receive this you 
may expect Buxton and me in Edinburgh ; we leave 
town this evening, and though it is not our inten- 
tion to travel very rapidly, we shall be only a day 
or two longer on the road than the mail. The reso- 
lution to visit you has been rather hastily adopted, 
but you can easily understand the motive which has 
induced me to take him out of London at this time ; 
something of his disastrous story begins to be pub- 
licly known, and the marriage of Lord Errington, 
announced in the paper of this morning, will have the 
effect of making it speedily more so. 

" But besides withdrawing him for a time from the 
eyes of the world, I have a reason of my own for 
wishing to see you. My father has at last consented 
that I may abandon the counting-house, which was 
every day becoming more and more disagreeable, and 
I am now determined to turn lawyer. The decision 
of Buxton has probably influenced me in the choice 
of that profession, for until he had quite made up his 
mind, 1 continued hesitating. — So much for ego. 

**I have, however, another topic, which gives mc 
serious uneasiness. Buxton, with that high-minded- 
ness which he still cherishes despite his altered cir- 
cumstances, gave up every thing, but only the trink- 
ets and the money which happened to be on his person 
when he received the news of his misfortune; even 
these, but for my persuasion, he was inclined also to 
part with. Thus he is about to rise in the world, 
from the very zero of fortune, oppressed with the 
tastes and habits of a peer. I speak lightly, because, 
were I to indulge my feelings as they are sometimes 
moved when thinking of him, it would lead me into 
a more sentimental strain than is exactly in unison 
with expediency. My father has, in the mean tiihe, 
of his own accord, acted very generously; he has 
supplied his purse, and I know has placed at his cre- 
dit a considerable sum, to be furnished from time to 
time, as it may be required. This munificence of the 
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old gentleman has curiously affected me. Tacitus 
says there is no hatred so inveterate as that of those 
"who have done us wrong; and I feel, that benefits 
where we esteem, form the best cement of friendship 
on the giver's side. Doubtless, the merits of Buxton 
would, with the intimacy recently grown up between 
us, have made me regard him with warmth and re- 
spect, but that my father should have taken so friendly 
an interest in his misfortunes, justifies, as it were, my 
own particular attachment. 

** Howard has not been with him for upwards of a 
fortnight, but his wife frequently. I cannot speak of 
them as his father and mother, such is the strength 
of my wish that they were not, and the grief of my 
regret in thinking how irreparably he has been in- 
jured. No future success can appease the anguish 
with which their guilty acquiescence in the folly of 
Lady Errington has afflicted his own remembrance, 
and blemished him in the opinion of others ; for, dis- 
guise the fact as we may, the world insensibly looks 
upon the unfortunate as stained with blame, even 
while acknowledging their innocency. 

** The shipwreck of this amiable young man has 
been of no common kind. In addition to all the dif- 
ficulties which beset talents and worth in circum- 
stances of extreme poverty, he has inherited in the 
offence of his parents a moral scrofula that must ever 
mar his efforts. The pang of this reflection is re- 
doubled, by the apprehension that his delicacy will 
soon revolt at the notoriety of public life. I wish, 
for his own sake, he had preferred the church to the 
law, and I have said so to him, reminding him that he 
had a claim to partake the patronage of Lord Erring- 
ton, and I would rejoice were he yet to change his 
mind. Keep this hint in view, for we shall often 
when together have occasion to speak of his chances 
in the game of life; and I am fearful, though his 
ability cannot be questioned, that circumstances have 
yet rendered him perhaps unfit for the course he pro- 
poses to pursue. Yours ever, 

"Henry Franks." 
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When Mr. Ralston had read this characteristic 
effusion of the sympathy which his ardent friend so 
strongly felt for the changeling, he laid the letter on 
the table beside him, and turning round to face the 
fire, dropped his hands between his knees, and leaned in 
a ruminating posture forward. After sitting in this 
position some time, he then resumed his breakfast, 
and being alone, and no restraint upon the utterance 
of his cogitations, he now and then allowed himself 
to think aloud. 

** Franks," said be, '* has done right to remove 
him from London; but why has he brought him 
here? any watering-place would have done as well.— 
Why, too, has his father come? and wherefore has^ 
the fellow scented me out? what can he know of me? 
It may, however, be but one of those wild despairing 
plunges which the drowning make to catch at straws. 
Doubtless he has heard that Gowans is in the vicinity 
of Greenknowes, the residence of his wife's sister,— 
and — what then ? — 'Tis a puzzle, and I have not the 
head to unravel such a tangled hank. 

** But it may be all simple, unpremeditated. Some- 
times I have heard it said, and have indeed myself 
observed, that nothing is more puzzling in the con- 
duct of men than simplicity of purpose. I may, even 
now, be brooding on chalk. It is, however, in the 
spirit of mystery to engender mystery, and the vile 
machination which has already worked evil enough, 
may perhaps be the cause of the suspicions which so 
perplex me. What suspicions? — there is nothing 
now to suspect — and it cannot be strange that a dis- 
tressed man should flee for a time from the malice of 
the world. A few hours, however, will explain all ; 
it is but thriftless work to cast thoughts as children 
do bubbles, which burst as they are blown; idle 
dreams that vanish in the element wherein they come 
to pass." 

At this point of his reverie, a bustle was heard in 
the hall of the hotel, amidst which the~ laird dis- 
covered the voice of his correspondent, giving direc- 
tions concerning the luggage. The travellers had 
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arrived ; the journey of Howard to Gowans havitig 
allowed time to enable them to reach Edinburgh so 
soon after him. 



CHAPTER XXL' 

In the mean time Miss Sibby Ruart had not been 
idle. Much about the time that the laird in Edin- 
burgh had sat down to breakfast, she prepared her- 
self for a visit to the village. But upon consideration 
of many things which the courteous reader will discern 
of his own sagacity, she resolved rather than proceed 
to the academy-house, to go at once to the manse, to 
hear what Mrs. Keckle, the minister's wife, had 
gleaned or gathered concerning so many important 
occurrences— occurrences, which, in the imagination 
of our intelligent spinster, were scarcely less than 
signs denoting the fulness of time. 

As the manse stood at the farther end of the village, 
she might have been at some loss to account to Mrs. 
Palmer, had she met with her, for passing the door 
of the academy-house without callings but setting a 
stout heart to a stay brae, she courageously adven- 
tured onward, and soon found herself safe and unmo- 
lested near the consecrated dwelling. 

Notwithstanding our acknowledged penetration, 
we have not yet been able to ascertain to our entire 
satisfaction, how it happens that manses and jointure 
houses, as well as all the other life-rent tenements in 
Scotland, uniformly exhibit comparative negligence. 
' They are always far inferior in condition to that of 
the dwelling places of those invested with a more 
permanent interest in the property than the brittle, 
tenure of life. Whereas, in England, the very reverse 
is the case. Parsonages, and the residences of spin- 
ters, and dowagers, and half-pay officers, are all and 
ever of the trimmest order, adorned with holyhocks, 
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evergreens, and box-wood borders. Possibly, it may 
be owing to that superiority in philosophy for which 
the Scottish nation are so distinguished ; for without 
question, their skill in the science of political economy 
must enable them to appreciate more correctly the 
nothingness of life. It suits not, however, our present 
purpose to enter into any particular disquisition con- 
cerning this impressive fact ; we have been only inci- 
dentally led to "notice it here, by recollecting the 
aspect and circumstances of the manse of Green- 
knowes, towards which, in the raw of a blustering 
November morning, Miss Sibby Ruart went wrestling 
against the wind. 

This parochial habitation was, in the time of our 
young remembrance, a structure in that style of 
architecture which befitted the appropriation — a 
sober, plain, two-story mansion with wings. Three 
windows illuminated in front the first floor, and one 
at each side of the door furnished daylight to the 
ground one. It stood in the middle of the glebe, and 
in approaching towards it, the urbane stranger re- 
marked with various sentiments that the rough cast- 
ing which covered the walls had fallen off in several 
places; that divers panes of the windows were broken, 
or mended with brown paper and sham- panes of 
board, painted by the village carpenter with coffin 
blacking; that what had been a gravel walk to the 
entrance when the existing incumbent was inducted, 
had become as a common road, rutted by wheels, and 
ragged in its grassy borders ; and that the oval plot 
before, the door was overgrown with rank shrubs, 
vulgar flowers, and colts-foot ; monitors to the pastor, 
admonishing him that for all the remainder of his 
time in this world, it would be a waste of money to 
improve the ornaments, farther than by occasionally 
delving the earth about the roots in the spring. 

Miss Sibby was descried from the parlour window 
advancing by Mrs. Keckle herself, who immediately 
went to the door to receive her, and welcomed her 
with some degree of surprise at seeing her abroad on 
so rough a morning; adding, however, in a tone of 
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greeting and gladness, that the visit was most season- 
able and acceptable, 

" 'Deed, Miss Sibby," said Mrs. Keckle, as she 
ushered her into the untenanted parlour, '< this is a 
very almous both to me and the minister, for last 
night, in a most extraordinary manner, as if she had 
fallen out of the lift, our niece was landed out of Mrs. 
Chrighton's chaise from London: a winsome creature 
she is, and though come of my blood, the minister 
is as cogy about her as if she were of his own pedi- 
gree. " 

"And who is your niece? I never heard of her be- 
fore, though it was ay said ye had a brother in Eng- 
land, settled as a gradawa doctor, and rich as a 
crisis." 

** No' just so rich; but she's his daughter;" replied 
Mrs. Keckle; " a lovely, lilly-like lassie; she's been in 
an ailing inclination of late, and her father thought a 
change of air would maybe help to recruit her; and 
so having an excellent opportunity in the return of 
our neighbour Mrs. Chrighton to Woodhall, he sent 
her to spend the winter in quietude with me, for so- 
briety is what she needs most ; I, to be sure, would 
have been better pleased had he given me notice to 
make a preparation for her, but with your kind help, 
and Mrs. Palmer's of the semindary, we '11 do our 
best to entertain her." 

Events, thought Miss Sibby to herself, as the mi- 
nister's wife was speaking, are fast thickening and 
growing to consequence. But before she had time 
to moralize on the subject, Mrs. Keckle resumed—- " 

*< The doctor, my brother, in his letter says, that 
he wishes of all things that Julia — that's her name- 
may not visit much, for her distemper needs repose ; 
and sure enough, poor thing, she is very melancho- 
lious; but I have a notion, and so has the minister, 
that we have seen into the nature of her complaint 
further than her father, with all his skill." 

''And what think you it is, Mrs. Keckle?" 

"Just a disappointment; for she inclines to sit by 
herself at the window, with her cheek on her hand, 
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which, from your own experience, Miss Sibby, I 
need not tell you is a symptom." 
- **Heigho!'' was the involuntary reply; as if this 
description of maiden-hopelessness reminded Miss 
Sibby of some similar attitude of her own i' the olden 
time — at least it was calculated to make Mrs. Keckle 
believe so, though there never had been any reason 
for the surmise. But their discourse was suddenly 
interrupted by the sound of a slow, soft footstep de- 
scending the stair, and the minister's wife holding up 
her right forefinger looked a silent admonition and 
whispered, 

"It is herself." 

At the same moment the door was opened, and the 
pale and pensive Julia revealed herself, but seeing a 
stranger in the room, immediately withdrew. 

"That was a glimpse of the sun," cried Miss 
Sibby; having no readier image to convey a bright 
enough idea of her beauty. "But, Mrs. Keckle, 
there's something no' right yonder; I never saw a 
young lady shine with such a gleam of delicacy that 
had not a catastrophe in her heart; she's indeed a 
sweet posie, but the canker-worm is there." 

"That's just what the minister says is the cause 
of the yellow melancholy which preys upon her beau- 
ty in the bud. But is not she a lovely vision ?" 

" She certainly is very handsome, every one must 
allow that," replied Miss Sibby; "but the ladies that 
I saw at Leith races, in the first year of the volun- 
teering, they were indeed ladies I such sights are now 
but seldom seen: really, Mrs. Keckle, if the world 
continues to fall off in the looks of women as it has 
done since my youth, it will be filled with frights long 
before it 's done. But will she not come back ? for 
although I have a pockful of unco's for you, I would 
fain hold some discourse with that sweet lassie." 

"And ye would be surprised if ye did. Miss Sibby; 
for the minister, who has scrutineezed her parts, says 
that she has more sense than many he could name." 

" For all that, Mrs. Keckle, the bark may be the 
best of her; for 1 never heard that your beauties were 

i2 
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ever overly laden with sagacity, especially them of 
the pale and wan order. But 1 should not think so 
of her, who is certainly a thing so fine and fair, that 
she seems more for ornament than use. She is 
worthy of being set on a drawing-room table, under a 
glass, for beaux to spy at with their opera-prospecs." 
Miss Sibby was prevented from proceeding by the 
appearance of the reverend gentleman from an inner 
room, his study, — moved to come forth by partly 
overhearing the subject matter of the conversation. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The Rev. Mr. Kecklc, of Greenknowcs, was one of 
those country pastors who, living apart from tempta- 
tion, acquire a blameless reputation throughout a 
long life, without the practice of forbearance or effort. 
He was a middle-aged, corpulently-inclined person, 
slow and methodical in his speech, not overladen 
with learning, and who performed his clerical duties 
with as little sentiment as he consumed his daily 
bread. All around him, as in the appurtenances of 
the manse bore the appearance of an easy, though 
neglected competency; and the contour and outline 
of his figure was in perfect harmony with the untidy 
regularity which obviously pervaded his household. 

The arrival of Julia had, however, on the present 
occasion, induced him to make some change upon 
himself — ordinarily so early in the day he was found 
much more carelessly dressed. His knees were 
then unbuttoned, his stockings slovenly drawn up, his 
feet in slippers formed of old shoes raze, and he wore 
a silk handkerchief, rather rolled round his neck than 
tied as a neckcloth, while his thread-bare coat and 
soup-sullied vest witnessed how little he was in the 
habit of being molested with morning visiters. But 
on that day he was decorated in his Sunday suit; his 
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waistcoat, open many buttons, displayed the frill of 
his shirt in all its amplitude. His affluent cravat was 
of the brightest purity ; his knees and feet were in 
a due accordance of neatness ; his coat still glistened 
in the seams, as if just from under the tailor's goose; 
and he swung with an air a Barcelona handkerchief, 
fresh from the folds and redolent of cedar. 

The grand monarque could not in his high and 
palmy state have received the loftiest lady of Ver- 
sailles with more benignity than the minister, so in 
his prime, condescended to perform the homage of 
his congees to Miss Sibby; who, unprepared for such 
elaboration, felt herself perplexed with an awkward 
alloverishness, doubtful whether his excess meant de- 
ference or amusement. But she was not long allow- 
ed to wonder; for like others that put on holiday man- 
ners, such as those Scotch advocates in London who 
attempt English, he soon relapsed into his wonted 
habitude, and restored her comfort, by observing. 

That though delighted with his niece, yet she being 
a metropolitan, it behoved him to treat her with the 
particularity to which she was accustomed; "the 
which. Miss Sibeella, to say the truth, is making a 
fish out of the water of me; and the worst of it is, 
that I get no thanks for all my pains ; as the donsie 
lassie is so demented with her own cares, that she 
takes no more notice of my endeavours to please her 
than if I were in my ordinary deshabille." 

*' That is very grievous; and what can be the cause 
of this great dementing?" 

*'Love, Miss Sibeella, love." 

"We have all in our turn suffered from that sin— 
and how did it happen, and what was the cause of its 
coming to pass?" 

"I must confess that her father writes with an ob- 
scurity anent that head; but from the few words I 
had yesterday with the leddy of Woodhall, it is on 
account of some gentleman that has been denied his 
ancestors, and so lost his fortune." 

"Goodness, Mr. Kecklel you surprise me — no 
possible!" 
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"The true particulars Mrs. Chrighton had not 
heard, but the doctor told her, that he was now as 
far below his daughter, as she was above him in the 
world ; and, therefore, he was fain to send her beyond 
the risk of their forgathering. — That 's all we have 
yet heard." 

The mind of Miss Sibby at this began to flicker like 
summer lightning, with conjectures, but suspecting 
that theremight be damage done by speaking out too 
freely, she uttered only a common-place interjection, 
and said, 

*' Poor creature I but ye must just treat her with 
tender-heartedness while she bides with you," adding 
with a sigh, "for it's a sore thing to have a heart 
broken by true love. But what I chiefly wanted to 
confer with you and Mrs. Keckle about, and which 
has brought me here so early, is, how we shall deal 
with the Palmers under their calamity." 

" What has befallen them ?" cried the minister and 
his wife at once. 

" They, too, have met with a disappointment; for 
the Miss Maria that we have all been deaved about, 
and that was to be married to the grand man, is now 
married, and turns out to have been neither kith 
nor kin to them, but the Lady Errington's lawful 
daughter." 

"Wonderful!" exclaimed the reverend gentleman, 
*' how could that by any possibility ever be ?" 

**I read it in the news last night; and there came 
a man to me, that had come from Edinburgh on 
some concern of this affair. Do you know, that but 
for his going back without calling on them, I would 
have thought he was Mrs. Palmer's gude brother, for 
he was very like her, and has a mole on his left cheek, 
just on the dividual spot that she has the wart on the 
right" 

"Hooly, Hooly, Miss Sibby!" cried the minister, 
*'tluit resemblance is an ill mark in consanguinity; 
but what reason have you to suspect that he 's of her 
propinquity?" 

"Because he was in a boiling consternation, and 
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"well do I know, though it may not be told, that they 
have cause enough among them to be in hot water; 
and he was in most imperious haste to see the laird, 
so I gave him a glass of wine, and he went straight 
away back to Edinburgh. Have you not heard any 
thing of all this, Mrs. Keckle, from Mrs. Palmer, 
who surely ought to be pitied on her sister's account, 
which she could not help ?" 

The logic of Miss Sibby was at no time of the 
strictest coherency, and her auditors were in conse- 
quence not quite sure at all times if they compre- 
hended her intent and meaning with exact precision; 
but slender gleanings of previous intelligence enabled 
them to follow her on this occasion, though she was 
more than commonly oracular, and Mrs. Keckle ac- 
cordingly replied with a shrewdness becoming her 
station and influence in the parish, 

" What you say. Miss Sibby, is very true— our 
l>est plan is not to let wot that we have heard any 
thing at all till we see what Mrs. Palmer herself tells 
us; that is, I mean you and me; for the minister may 
of his own free will speak in a far off manner to the 
master, and the master may give him an inkling. 
But sure am I there has been a doing that has undone 
them, though the why and because is still kept out of 
sight." 

After some further conversation on the subject, all 
as pertinent, Miss Sibby took her leave, saying how 
much it would give her pleasure to see them at the 
place with their sweet relation, to whom she re- 
quested in the most urgent manner that the invitation 
should be delivered. 

Miss Sibby had a just conception of the superiority 
in degree of the mansion of the principal heritor over 
that of every other, as well as the manse in the parish, 
and was ever ready to uphold its renown for hospi- 
tality. She then set out apparently to return home, 
but somehow a shower was visibly coming on, the 
very sight of which constrained her to turn her steps 
aside, and seek shelter with Mrs. Palmer. Indeed, 
to have the exceeding gratification of telling her of 
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the Stranger's visit to herself, as well as of the arrival 
of Miss Julia at the manse, was as imperative as the 
lowering rain, to say nothing uncharitable of that na-. 
tural instigation by which she was actuated, for the 
airs Mrs. Palmer had assumed when she announced 
the marriage of her supposed niece — airs which Miss 
Sibby deemed most unbecoming towards her own 
aristocracy, and altogether the offspring of an un- 
fieemingly upsetting, she was determined to mor- 
tify- 

It is curious how much the world of senates and 
cities resemble in their politics the machinations of 
villages. One would think, in comparing them, that 
presbyters and prelates were not so unlike as every 
-body knows they are; and that old maids and statesmen 
in their respective spheres were equally ingenious in 
their schemes of policy. We are led to make this 
remark by having heard it said, that when Miss Sibby 
reached the door of the academy-house, where Mrs. 
Palmer was ready to let her in, she announced herself 
as her own ambassador, a recondite expression, 
which, if it meant any thing, ought to have put the 
lady on her guard, as it plainly announced a visit for 
diplomatical purposes. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

"And so, Mrs. Palmer," said Miss Sibby, after 
their reciprocal animadversions on the wintry weather 
were discharged, " that marriage has taken place, 
but not just in the way ye thought it was to be, or I 
greatly misunderstood you. It 's not to Mr. Buxton 
that the miss ye thought your niece is married, but 
to Lord Errington." 

What intelligence Mrs. Palmer had received on the 
subject has never been disclosed, for she was a pru- 
dent woman^ and well aware of the practical efficacy 
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of the proverb which predicates, that the least said is 
soonest mended, but she replied with well collected 
equanimity ; and a visage as serene in all its muscles 
as a mask — 

** There must, indeed, Miss Sibby, have been 
some defect in your understanding, for what could I 
say about a niece in the matter ? A niece ! what 
niece? I have no niece." 

s ^ Does not your sister's dochter stand to you in 
that degree ?** 

<' My sister's dochter ! I have but one sister, and 
she has but one child, and that child is to a surety 
not a dochter : you amaze and confound me. " 

" Was it not, then, her dochter that ye so often 
told me about — how Lady Errington made much 
of her, and brought her up, and bred her as her own 
child ?" 

'* Surely in that, if ye ever so understood me, there 
must have been a wonderful mistake." 

'' Who, then, is the miss, if she was not your 
niece ?" 

"Nay, that's a question ye need not speer at me; 
but no doubt she was somebody's bairn ; though 
surely it little concerns us, who dwell in this far off 
nook of the world, whether she is or not of the order 
of Malchesadic, and without father and mother." 

*' This is most astounding. As I sit here, Mrs. 
Palmer, you yourself have read me letters from your 
sister, Mrs. Howard, giving you long paternosters 
about her sweet dochter, and the love and fondness 
that her mistress Lady Errington had for * our amia- 
ble child ;' these were the very words in her letters." 

"You perplex me. Miss Sibby, to hear how you 
persist, when you are so much in the wrong. My 
sister, like me, had not a perfect education, and was 
sometimes not so clear and connect in her letters as 
she might have been — that 's all I can say." 

*' Mrs. Palmer, had not your sister, Mrs. Howard, 
a child ?" 

" She knows best herself; but this I know. Miss 
Sibby,, that you were never in a greater delusion than 
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when you speak of the Miss that is married to Lord 
Errington as my sister's dochter^— she never was such 
a thing !" 

** It cannot be possible that I have dreamt the same 
dream more than a hundred times. But surely ye 'II 
not deny another fact, which is, that the young man 
who was the lord when the Howards were packed off 
from the castle, is their own son ; — what do you say to 
that ?" 

The astonishment of Miss Sibby at the conduma- 
city, as she ever after called it, of Mrs. Palmer, had 
begun to subside, a^nd drawing upon the magazine 
of her information, notwithstanding the injunctions 
which the laird had laid her under of silence, she 
launched this irresistible battering-ram, and for a mo- 
ment exulted in victory. But Mrs. Palmer was only 
stunned, not subdued, for she soon replied — 

" I see. Miss Sibby, that the best of us are liable 
to make mistakes, and every body well knows that 
you yourself have more than once made a fox-paw, 
which is the only rational way that I can account for 
the glammour that ye 're under about my sister. Her 
son, and she has but a son, is, I am credibly inform- 
ed, a very fine promising young man, who had a col- 
lege education at the expense of the old lord, the 
which I can well discern is the cause of the hoodwink- 
ing that blindfolds your judgment." 

" None of your contempts, Mrs. Palmer; maybe I 
know more than you think, and according to the 
rigours of the lav/, the Howards might have been 
tramping the highway on the salt sea waves to Bo- 
tany Bay — that 's being sib to nobility !" 

The dominie's lady, unable to parry this home 
thrust, pulled out her hankerchief, and applied it to 
wipe her eyes, having no other subterfuge at hand, 
while the redoubted spinster followed up the blow. 

*' Had ye met me with a cordiality, Mrs. Palmer, 
far would it have been from me to nettle you with the 
truth." 

** Do you dare, Miss Sibby Ruart, to blacken the 
character of my sister ?" exclaimed the afflicted lady, 
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Starting from her seat, and bravely stamping with her 
foot, as she flourished her arm on high. 

** A very good morning, I wish," was the cool re* 
sponse of Miss Sibby, rising and moving towards the 
door ; " when you are more in your sober senses, Mrs, 
Palmer, you '11 think better of my neighbourly friend- 
ship. Did your gude brother call when he was in the 
parish last night ?" 

Mrs. Palmer stood aghast at this keenest cut of all, 
for she had received some intelligence from her sis- 
ter that Howard was about to set off for Edinburgh 
in pursuit of his son, and the question of Miss Sibby 
was alarmingly in accordance with the news. She^ 
however, speedily shook off her trance, and laying 
her hand on Miss Sibby's arm, said in a conciliating 
tone — 

^^ I doubt. Miss Sibby, that in this business we are 
both in the wrong." 

" I have no doubt that ye are, Mrs. Palmer. To 
deny that ye ever thought the Miss was your niece, 
and to pretend that your sister and her good man are 
not in a jeopardy, beats print ! But by your devices, 
I can see, Mrs. Palmer, ye 're her full sister. Good 
morning. " 

In saying so, she opened the door herself, and was 
on the point of stepping out, when the master met 
her in the hall. Before he had time to wish her the 
compliments of the morning, she turned briskly round 
towards Mrs. Palmer, and smiling with sardonic 
suavity for a moment, then said to him — 

'* What will be the effect of all this on the charac- 
ter of the school ?" 

** What did you say. Miss Sibby ?*' cried the poten- 
tate, paling at her words. 

"It 's dreadful to think that children may be 
changed in that way," she continued; ** and if it is 
the way of one sister, there is ill-nature enough in the 
world to think it not an impossibility to the other ;** 
and her eyes darted forked lightning at the mistress. 

This insinuation, with the anger in Miss Sibby *s 
aspect, left the dominie in no doubt of the thesis on 
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which the ladies had been debating ; but he affected 
not to understand her, nor, indeed, was it very evident 
that her words were either wise or well chosen, for 
the boarders at the academy were not such chickens 
as to be liable to transmutation. However, her ire at 
the moment had no better^materials to explode, and 
«he knew that the reputation of the school- was a ten- 
der subject with the master. But wherefore attack 
the innocent man? — he had made no attempt to over- 
reach the memory and sagacity of the maiden lady. 
This Miss Sibby herself seemed to feel in a sting of 
remorse at the moment, for without waiting for a re- 
ply, she gave a snorting toss of her head, and open- 
ing the hall-door with her own hand, she stepped out 
with energy, and pulled it behind her, as if the door 
itself had been instinct with the spirit 6f animosity. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Our innate reverence for decorum, and all manner 
of solemn observances in conduct, would induce us 
to detain the courteous reader by the button, while we 
offered a few judicious reflections on the uucomeli- 
ness of such heats and- spurts of temper as the two 
ladies had indulged in, during the conversation just 
described. But among the papers before us, collect- 
ed with much research for the compilation of this 
work, we have happened to lay our hand on a letter 
which well deserves immediate attention. It is from 
Howard to his wife, and somewhat tends to mar the 
pleasant vein so congenial to our native and benevo- 
lent urbanity. Alas I for the weakness of man, how 
often do the consequences of guilt assume, in the eyes 
of those by whom it has been committed, the hues 
and shapes of misfortune 1 
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' " Edinburgh. 
** My dearest wife, 

*' I write these few lines with a troubled heart. 
When I got jto Gowans, Mr. Ralston was not at home, 
being then in Edinburgh, but the lady who was in the 
house was most civil ^ I saw, however, that she had 
heard something of our adversity, and I learned that 
the residence of your sister was close by ; which in- 
formation caused me to come back here ; for had I 
stopped that night at Greenknowes, I must have seen 
her, and I need not tell you how little I am inclined 
tq talk to strangers of what we have met with. 

'* 3Jext morning, on retumiyg to this town, I wait- 
ed on Mr. Ralston, to represent to him, that the dis- 
position of Miss Julia was none altered by our son's 
misfortune ; and that considering how he was a ruined 
man, he might yet, by marrying her, recover himself. 
But the gentleman was as unreasonable as Mr. Franks 
himself could be, and talked to me as if I had been no 
better than a criminal. It is a hard thing, dear wife, 
to be so treated, for having only in an unguarded 
hour lent ourselves in compassion to our afHicted 
lady. Surely she will yet do something for us ; as she 
cannot but think that no endeavour was wanting on 
our part to continue a concealment, which, in her own 
anger, she disclosed, and which, had she not done, 
might still have remained a secret. 

"You will discern from this that my prospects are 
at present black and barren, for no doubt Stanley will 
be governed by the advice of his companions. But 
surely he will not be void of all natural affection for 
his parents. If he be, God knows what will become 
of us ! It grieves me to write to you in this down- 
hearted spirit, but I cannot help it. How much has 
Lady Errington to answer for in bringping us into this 
affliction ! She has been throughout an infatuated 
woman, and we have only to rue we ever listened to 
the entreaties of one that held the reins so slack on 
her own passions. We ought to have been more, 
afraid of her natural rashness; and yet what could we 
do better ? and surely no parent of a right mind will 
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blame us for seeking an advantage for our child. In 
that, thank Heaven! we have a consolation; and if 
Stanley had married Miss Maria, where would have 
been the wrong at all? It is only because the secret 
has been told too soon, that it has become an offence 
against the law ; and I often say to myself, had tbe 
marriage taken place, and offspring been bom of it^ 
would not they have been as righteously of the blood, 
as if Miss Maria had been a son, and married to one 
of a race as different from the Erringtons as ours. 

^^But what avails all these considerations now? 
We are standing helpless on the edge of the precipice 
of destruction, and he, whom the Bible commands to 
honour his parents, is guilty of regarding us not. 
Lay not this, however, dear wife, too heavily tQ heart, 
for we are not the first of parents who have had dis- 
obedient children; nor is our case without hope; for 
though Stanley, by being used to look down on us 
as his servants, has not yet a right notion of his duty, 
he is not wanting in the merit of good qualities, and 
will by-and-by come to acknowledge what he owes to 
the parents that have so suffered for him. 

*' Moreover, I am resolved to bring this uncertainty 
to a point ; I will speak plainly to himself, and take 
him in some moment of melancholy, when he has a 
proper sense upon him of the mischief he has brought 
on us by his obstinacy to Lady Errington. How 
happy might not we all have been ? I would never 
have obtruded upon him, as his father, but kept my- 
self aloof from the castle, and in the hill farm that I 
so often pointed out to you as one of the pleasantest 
places, spent our days in comfort and peace. But if 
he still prove rebellious, I will stop in Yorkshire, on 
my way to London, with my brother, who is naturally 
a kind-hearted, honest man, well to do in the world, 
and with his help we shall take a small farm ; for the 
madness of Lady Errington has so injured us, that 
we need never hope to get proper places again. She 
cannot, it is true, say one word to the prejudice of 
our faithfulness ; and perhaps, after all, will do some- 
thing good for usj when she is again calm ; but to 
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refer for a character to her, or any of her house, 
would be to humble ourselves to those whom we so 
trusted as to give up our own child, but have found 
enemies. So I beseech you to keep a good heart, 
and to remember that the darkest hour is ever before 
the dawuy as your loving husband does. 

"James Howard." 

The next letter in the series is of a different des- 
cription, and from the interesting Julia to Miss Ja- 
cintha Brooks. It^bears internal evidence of having 
been written on the same day, probably during the 
very time, when Miss Sibby Ruart paid her morning 
visit to the manse, though by the post-mark it was 
several days later. The ^te of the letter itself ap- 
pears to have been forgotten, owing no doubt to the 
agitation of the fair Writer ; but the discrepancy in the 
post-mark may tie accounted for, aS she was not then 
aware that there was only a post twice a week from 
Greenknowes : points of importance like these deserve 
to have as much light as possible thrown upon them 
in all authentic narratives. 

" Manse, Crreenknowes. 
"Dearest Jacintha, 

" Alas, my beloved friend, what a destiny is mine ! 
With flowing eyes and a throbbing heart I take up 
my pen; but what shall it declare? How shall I 
gather my fluttering feelings, and describe the sensa- 
tions of an anguish too intense for words to express ? 
No, Jacintha, it cannot be ; and in these wild and 
scattered scrawls you behold the endeavours of a task 
imposed by the assurance of your sympathy for my 
sorrow, and to avert a gloom that is deepening on 
my spirits, like the darkness of night when the sun 
shines no rtiore on the picturesque objects of the 
landscape. 

"Of my journey I can only say in a single brief 
expressive sentence, — it was one tear. The kindness 
of Mrs. Chrighton gave all that consolation could ad- 
minister to my wounded bosom ; but it was ineffec- 

K 2 
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tuah and the good people, my relations, to whose 
embraces she has consigned me, are blessed with the 
milk of human kindness too; though not so refined 
and tender in their delicacy as her, still my drooping 
hs:;art expands with gratitude for their nursing care. 

^'My aunt, the most affectionate of human beings, 
sat this morning beside me for more than an hour, 
holding me by the hand, and looking piteously in my 
face, while from time to time she offered such gentle 
remonstrances against my sadness as her kind sim- 
plicity could suggest. She is indeed the best of 
women, and though of homely manners, and her 
hands rough and hardened with domestic economy, 
she has, nevertheless, the lenderest of hearts. The 
Reverend Mr. Keckle, am^ example of learning and 
piety, takes particular paiq| for a rural pastor, to make 
himself agreeable, and is cert^ly oqe of the most 
regular-dressed gentlemen that resi(tes in any village. 
But alas 1 Jacintha, when the soul is mournful, what 
can delight? 

*'I would speak but dare not trust myself, of that 
fatal topic which lies so near my bleeding heart. 
Something is already heard of it in this remote re- 
gion, for oa swift and wide wings fly the tidings 
of disaster. A sister of the woman Howard, that 
says she is now his mother, is the schoolmistress, as 
my aunt informs me, at a place called Semindary, a 
short walk from the parsonage. Cruel, insensible 
fate ! to adorn him with perfections among the pin- 
nacles of society, where he had just begun to shine, 
and to cast him down! But tears blind my eyes; I 
can say no more, for even were it in my power, I hear 
my aunt parting from her visiter, a maiden lady of 
great worth, who superintends the menage of a young 
gentleman, her relation, in the neighbourhood, and 
doubtless she will soon be again with me, administer- 
ing her sympathy and love. I must therefore con- 
clude, remaining, ever dearest Jacintha, 

*' Your affectionate 

"Julia Sorn." 
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** When you write, be particular and let me kiiow 
what that creature Caroline Ingleton is about ; at one 
tiihe I did suspect her of planting lures for that heart 
which is breaking mine. But his lordship— -ah me ! 
— had eyes ; and oh how different was his cool, coU 
lectedf ceremonious bearing towards her, compared 
with the charming, playful prattle he enjoyed with 
her, who must never think oi him any more." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

It remains exceedingly doubtful if our friend Mr. 
Franks, in bringing Stanley Buxton to Edinburgh, 
was actuated by any other intention than merely to 
remove him from London until the first effervescence 
of the news concerning his surreptitious birth had 
subsided. Perhaps he might ; but it is not of impor- 
tance to determine the point with particular preci- 
sion. This much, however, is very apparent; the 
unhappy discovery had the effect of interfering, 
among other aristocratic predilections, with the ar- 
rangements which our hero had made for going to 
Paris, and by superseding them became the first taste 
he received of the privations to which he was thence- 
forth to be subjected. 

Whether the amusements of the Scottish capital be 
as well fitted to lighten the laden mind as those of the 
metropolis of France, admits, in the opinion of a few 
of the population of the general world, of some slight 
shade of doubt We willingly, however, iacknowledge 
that among the Athenians themselves not the minutest 
particle of difference exists ; and upon this subject 
we have been at some pains to form our judgment 
with that accuracy, both as to men and things, for 
which we have at last become so justly and so exten- 
sively celebrated. 

When the Bastile was in the plenitude of its ter 
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rors, Paris had something that could, by ingenuity, 
be compared with the Maiden Castle. That fortress, 
however, did not stand upon a rock ; had never been 
the refugfe and the birthplace of princes ; and more- 
over, had no such view from its towers or battlements 
as that which may be contemplated from the king's 
bastion. The cathedral of Notre Dame may by some 
be preferred to St. Giles's, but the intended improve- 
ments on that venerable structure, which are to be all 
of the purest Gothic, will leave no Question as to 
which shall then be superior. The Register Office, 
inasmuch as it is crowned with a dome, must be al- 
lowed to possess a feature of magnificence in which 
the Louvre is deficient; and perhaps, in a few imma- 
terial points of splendour, the Thuileries may have 
some advantage over the palace of Holyrood. But in 
historical associations, the murder of Rizzio, whose 
monumental blood still stains the floor, and all that 
tradition records of the ill-fated Stewarts, the beauti- 
ful Mary, and King George the Fourth's visit, — ^how 
immeasurable is the distance between them ! As to 
the opera, and the theatres, in them, we in candour 
confess, that the palm must be awarded to Paris. 
But has not Edinburgh in her Parliament House a 
luxury of entertainment that surpasses them all? What 
comedy had ever so many repetitions among the Pa- 
risians as the puns and bon-mots that scintillate like 
fire-flies round the base of the marble Melville ? and 
if there be the savans of the Institute, has not Edin- 
burgh her wits of the Stove ? But such themes and 
comparisons would be more appropriate in a travel- 
ler's guide than here, and therefore we shall pursue 
them no farther, but return to the matter more imme- 
diately in hand. 

Whatever, then, we say, was the motive which 
brought our friend and our hero to Edinburgh, cer- 
tain it is, that with all the blandishments of that re- 
nowned capital, their domicile might, even for its 
brief space, have been dull enough, for the courts 
were not yet in session, had not the state of Stanley 
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Buxtofi^s connexions furnished the whole party with 
incidents of no ordinary character. 

The mood of Howard's mind disclosed in his letter 
to his wife was but imperfectly described in that self- 
soothing document. When he felt the ground on 
which he had for so many years erected his perish- 
able fabric of hopes sliding from under him, he be- 
came alarmed and anxious ; and there was a wildness * 
in the expedients to which he had recourse, that be- 
spoke at once the extent of his ruin, and his inability 
to avert it. Of this kind was the rash and irrational 
journey he had taken to Scotland, to induce Mr. 
Ralston to intercede with his son to renew his ad- 
dresses to Miss Julia Som, — if so decided an expres- 
sion may be applied to an idle flirtation, in which he 
sometimes had indulged when he chanced to visit the 
. town of Errington, where her father, a wealthy phy- 
sician, resided. 

Why he directed himself to Mr. Ralston has not 
been explained to us; probably, it was the casual 
suggestion of those agitated cogitations into which 
' he was forced by his untoward circumstances, assist- 
ed by what his wife may have gathered from their 
son himself, respecting his intended seclusion from 
London, together with information otherwise obtain- 
ed, respecting the cause of the young lady's visit to 
her Scottish relations ; at all events, his purpose par- 
took of the disturbance of his mind, and was con- 
ceived in a supposed sordidness, which education 
had either eradicated from Stanley Buxton, or nature 
had declined to implant ; but which, had it not been 
so, the beauty and merits of another worthier of his 
discernment would have saved him from obeying. 

Disappointed, yea, chastised in his spirit as Howard 
had been by Mr. Ralston, he still adhered to his crude 
and loosely imagined scheme ; for with the determi- 
nation of a statesman discomfited in one game of 
diplomacy, he resolved to hazard another. He was 
not, indeed, a man easily shaken in his intents; on 
the contrary, believing that all integrity consisted in 
being honest according to law, and being literally soj 
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save in the single instance of the fraud in which he 
had participated with his mistress, he pursued his 
undertakings with a perseverance worthy of a noble 
aim. 

The same principle of adhesion to his purposes 
continued with him, even after the disclosure by 
Lady Errington, although his faculties had been 
stunned, almost shattered, by the surprise of that 
event. He was, in truth, a man of stubborn mettle, 
and the ingenuity with which he laboured to repair 
the injuries he had himself Seen the cause of, but 
which by his conduct became new springs of afHiction 
to his unfortunate son, affords a singular exhibition 
of the entanglements into which perversity may be- 
tray. Never justly sensible of his offence, he regarded 
himself, as it were, entitled to indemnification from 
the world for what he had lost by the failure of his 
first machination, and the victim as an instrument he 
had a right to employ in seeking it. On this senti- 
ment the habits of his life, arising from his servile 
condition, had doubtless considerable influence ; but 
still the energy that worked out his purposes would 
in any state have taught such a man to consider the 
world as his tools, and others as made only for his 
use. Yet he was not void of affection, and sometimes 
he did feel a gleam of that regard for his son, which 
he represented as the motive by which he was go- 
verned, and as the apology that should mitigate the 
censures he deserved. 

This outline of the character of Howard is neces- 
sary to understand the course he adopted, when Mr. 
Ralston was found so little likely to aid his matrimo- 
nial machinations ; for on retiring from his presence, 
he was sensible that he had acted too much in the 
way he was accustomed to do, when calculating on 
enjoying the Errington domains, and he resolved in 
consequence to change his deportment, and by humi- 
lity and contrition, endeavour to regain that consi- 
deration he had forfeited. But a sketch of the inter- 
view which he had with Stanley Buxton on the 
efening of his arrival, will perhaps show the altera- 
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tion to more effect than any other description. It took 
place in the evening, and was obtained with some 
address, for he was well aware that it was the deter- 
mination of his son to hold no personal intercourse 
with him ; a decision which, if he could have con- 
ceived himself guilty of the incurable injury he had 
done to him, would have changed the hypocrisy of 
his resolution into the bitterest repentance. But it is 
these misconceptions of ourselves which make us so 
often interpret the conduct of others towards us as 
harsh and unjust, and the repulses of the provocations 
we give them remembered, yea, even hated, as unme* 
rited injuries. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Howard, as soon as he was informed of his son^s 
arrival, wrote to him requesting an interview. The 
note was couched in such respectful terms that it 
greatly surprised Buxton; it was, indeed, in the style 
of a servant to his master; and the request was so 
humbly solicited, that it would have been a wide de- 
parture from his own native affability to have refused 
it, had the cause for the alienation between them been 
even greater than it was, and the tie by which they 
were united susceptible of dissolution. 

At the time appointed the apparent penitent made • 
his appearance. His son, expecting him, was pacing 
thoughtfully across the room, with his mind so ab- 
sorbed that Howard entered unobserved, and stood 
for about a minute before attracting attention ; when, 
however, he did, Buxton pointed to a chair for him 
to be seated, and sat down himself, saying: 

" You have requested very earnestly to see me, and 
I have complied ; but I do not discern, Mr. Howard, 
to what good end these interviews can lead. It would 
be better that all intercourse ceased between us — I 
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am unable to forg^et my ruin, and that it is owing to 
you. Had you brought me up in your own station 
But reproach cannot redeem the errors of the 
past; you ought, however, to be aware that I am 
steeped in indigence, with more than the helplessness 
that waits on it, aggravated by tastes and habits 
which in my proper sphere could never have been 
acquired. To what purpose have you wished to see 
me?" 

While Stanley Buxton was thus speaking with vi- 
sible emotion in detached sentences, and with a sad« 
dened voice, Howard resolutely maintained the same 
calm countenance with which he had entered, and, 
as if he had only to negotiate the arrangements of 
some grave agreement, listened to him with attentive 
silence, answering his questions with the self-collect- 
ed air of one who had prepared himself. 

"I have not come, Mr. Buxton, to offer any ex- 
cuse for myself; you have innocently been so wrong- 
ed, that I dare not remind you of our connexion ; nor 
that, although the consequences have been most fatal, 
the original intention was for your advantage.'' 

*' Say for your own, Howard, for the rights of a 
parent gave you no privilege to seek advantage for 
your son at the hazard of all that in life could consti- 
* tute the worth of it to him. Duty should have taught 
you to protect me; but you exposed me, and we ai*e 
now reaping the ^nsequences. I am grieved, Mr. 
Howard, that I cannot repress these feelings — I wish 
you had spared me to another time. My sense of 
the disasters under which I suffer is yet too keen to 
be discussed with you ; it is as if my mind were skin- 
less, and I am ever prone to complain of an irreme- 
diable wound. *' 

"You think too bitterly of our misfortune, my son, 
— take not my freedom amiss, compose yourself, we 
cannot loosen the cord that binds us together." 

"Alas! in that lies much of the calamity." 

"Bear with me, Mr. Buxton; what you blame me 
for was but a father's fault. In what are you your- 
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self less than you would have been, had your birth 
been different ?" 

^^ I might, perhaps, have had an honest man for my 
father." 

** Honest! Mr. Buxton. But you think yourself 
entitled to reproach me, and I submit.'' 

" Well, well," exclaimed the other, becoming visi- 
bly disturbed ; " let us avoid that subject, if we can- 
Why have you desired this interview ?" 

*' I would," replied Howard diffidently, ** do a true 
parent's part." 

**In what way ?" * '- 

** By suggesting to your consideratioi^ a chance 
that has cast up, by which you have it in your power 
to lessen our misfortune." 

**How ? speak — why do you hesitate? is it by an- 
other stratagem?" 

These words, and the hurried and varying tone in 
which they were uttered, smote the very heart of 
Howard; his complexion fled, his lips grew pale and 
quivered, and his eyes glistened with tears. 

"It is cruel to cleave a broken heart," said he; 
" reflect, young man." 

** Young man I" echoed Buxton, starting up and 
forgetting for a moment their connexion. Then sud- 
denly recollecting himself he immediately resumed 
his seat, adding in great agitation — 

'• You cannot wonder that I sori%imes forget who 
I am. There has not yet been tiffle to wipe away 
the habits of the past. But proceed, proceed; what 
would you advise ? I must endure the advice of my 
father. He was long esteemed a worthy man." 

In giving vent to the softened feeltng couched in 
the latter expression, he turned aside his head and 
drew his hand over his eyes. 

"Notwithstanding all that has taken place," said 
Howard with firmness, and in full command of him- 
self, " Dr. Sorn, as I have cause to believe, would 
still consent to your union with his daughter." 

Our hero, who had leant his forehead on his hand, 
looked up at these words, and Howard continued. 

VOL. I. — L 
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" Since the untoward discovery she has drooped 
in her health, and is now in Scotland with her 
friends." 

" kideed ; where ?" 

" In the neighbourhood of Mr. Rals ton's residence. 
The doctor is rich, she is his only child, and a mar- 
riage with her would " 

" What would it do, Mr. Howard ?" 

"Appease some of those apprehensions which 
make our condition at present so alarmingly 
wretched." -jjr * m 

The unc^qScipus Machityelli having thus dis- 

jCJK/kf^ed hfrnself of the burden that weighed upon his 

Hveart, looked, more familiarly than he had hitherto 

ventured to .do, and beheld with evident satisfaction 

something like the da\|^n of a smile brightening on 

the features of his sonf ^as he replied : 

" So this is what j^u advise, and to deliver this 
you followed me from London." 

"The chance, Mr. Buxton, is a blessing." 

"Is it?" 

"If quickly seized, it will be the saving of us all — 
your mother — " 

" I would think of her as such ; perhaps I shall by 
and by, for as my nurse sne was so, and the only pa- 
rent I have ever had. " 

No sooner had thfc4e words been uttered, especially 
the last sentence,^iich breathed the spirit of tender- 
ness, than our l^o rose from his seat, and having 
walked to a distant part of the room he tujped 
abruptly round, and said with a hard and emjmatic 
accent, 

"Mr. Howard, m^y I ask how it has happened 
that you bring this advice to me ? When you urged 
me to accept Maria, there was some reason in your 
argument, though it was offensive in our then respec- 
tive circumstances ; but I see no propriety in this." 

"As your father — " 

" Father ! In what are you my father ? — How have 
you earned th^ privilege to put on such authority?" 

"Then, as your friend, alarmed at your necessi- 
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tics, I would entreat you to think how easily they 
may be overcome." 

" Mr. Howard, you push the claim of nature too 
far, which you yourself abandoned at my birth ; be 
no^ therefore, surprised that I reject your admoni- 
tion as obtrusive — that I account all controul, coun- 
sel, and affection which you may now resume, a usur- 
pation — or, in fitter phrase, a theft and filching back 
of the things you gave away. Put I will endeavour 
to have some temperance in my answer, and in giv- 
ing you a reason, show a better ^nse of filial respect 
than is due to one wh$ still thinks that his victim 
should be his slave. My own affeAoifs ^v^ engaged, 
and were they not — ^but I will not^sparage tjhe fond 
weak g^rl, who so prefers me only for myself, mak- ' 
ing, perhaps, thereby her pwn weakness the more 
palpable." "^ * .^ 

*<And shall your mother, I say nothing of myself, 
be again sacrificed to your self-wib? You little 
know the pang a parent suffers in the rebellion of a 
child. This obstinacy will be to her as the anguish 
of another birth. - Reflect on what you are, and to 
what estate, on youFli^ount, she has been cast, and 
well consider what is yet in your power." 

"Enough, Mr. Howard. I will remember what 
you have said— I will think on it — it shall not be for- 
gotten. Tremendous and incAnprehensible destiny ! 
.wny is my heart thus clutchea ? Like the milkless 
Bosom of a childless stepmother, tugged by a brat 
she hates, so are your claims of parentage to me. 
Go ! leave me, unhappy man ; you have already with 
unmitigable bane, mixed and made loathsome as the 
lees of wormwood all that was malmsey in the cup of 
life. Begone, I say, for you have stirred the sin 
that's iL my nature, and fearful thoughts of guilt 
against myself, like Herod's worms, crawl and uncoil 
themselves in my unwholesome spirit I" 

This violent burst of passion amazed the culprit ; 
for the restraint which custom and resolution had en- 
forced on the manners of Buxton, deceived him with 
respect to the strength of his feelings, and during the 
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"whole of their interview he had never once imagined 
that such a volcano was raging in his bosom. He 
looked at him; he shrunk as he approached; and 
there was a horror in his ears, as if a dreadful being 
had boded the possibility of witnessing on the spot 
some inexpiable crime; for so he interpreted the 
frightful expressions that had escaped in the frenzy 
of the moment He then lifted his hat, which he had 
placed on the floor beside the chair on which he had 
been sitting, and seemed inclined to speak, but the 
other, who was noy hastily pacing the room to and 
fro, signified by ^ impassioned wave of the hand to 
be silent and retj(p. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

But after all, we do believe that mankind are not 
half so bad as the virtuously invi4^ous allege. When we 
consider that the wise and enlightened are the few of 
the world, who knows but that, in the general system 
and frame of things, the guilty minority are like 
those who are in opinion, the chiefest ministrants of 
good. This consideration should, therefore, tes^h 
us to be compassionate, if not absolutely indulgent, 
to the errors of our brethren- There is besides 
another and a stronger reason. Every man knows 
his own mind and conscience best, and rare they are 
among the children of humanity who suspect them- 
selves of sinful deeds and intents, whatever may be 
the comments of the world concerning their actions. 
The revengeful, as in common parlance one class 
of the bad is called, may have only a sense of justice 
nicer than that of those who constructed the laws. 
They perhaps find that custom and statute do not 
• reach their particular case and cause of resentment, 
and therefore conceive themselves justified by the 
negligence of legislation, and the imperfections of the 
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social state, to take the administration of punishment 
into their own hands. And what species of imputed 
offence may not be as distinctly traced to natural sen- 
tim^ent, as those which, in our ignorance of the issue 
of the tendency of human affairs, we pronounce vir- 
tuous ? In a word, we are true believers in the no- 
tion, that few men have ever very clear ideas of their 
own delinquency; and that, on the contrary, the worst 
of the species are marvellously disposed to assure 
themselves in their darkest malefactions that 

• 

« Their stars are more in fault than they." 

» 
videlicet ;— the reflections with which Howard soft- 
ened to himself the hue of his offences. But to our 
tale. 

During the interview between Stanley Buxton and 
his father, Mr. Franks and the kind-hearted Ralston 
were engaged in a conversation respecting the former, 
the substance of which the laird felt himself under 
some obligation of communicating soon after to the 
discreet superintendant of his household. Miss Sibby 
Ruart, to prepare her for the visit of a stranger she 
had little expected it would become her lot to enter- 
tain at the Gowans. 

^'Edinburgh. 
" Dear Cousin, 

" You may expect me with Mr. Franks and 
his friend in the course of a few days. The reasons 
which have induced me to invite them I shall tell 
you when we meet. But in the mean time I cannot 
do more to interest you in the unfortunate Mr. Bux- 
ton, than by stating that his situation is greatly dis- 
tressing beyond what we had imagined ; for although 
his successor. Lord Errington, wrote so kindly to as- 
sure him of his friendship, he has as yet done no- 
thing for. him, and the poor fellow is dependent on 
the generosity of old Mr. Franks. It is, however, 
our intention to persuade him to address his lordship 
as soon as his mind has acquired some degree of 

l2 
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composure, and I trust, with the help of your good 
nursing, it will be obtained at the Qowans. 

" Before he; came to Edinburgh, Franks says that 
his mind was evidently healing, but the very evening 
of his arrival he had an interview with Howard, which 
proved exceedingly distressing ; for, not the least of 
the losses he has sustained, arises from the necessity 
of foregoing an attachment he had formed for a young 
lady, exasperated by a proposition that his father has 
suggested of marrying another, with a considerable 
fortune, with the consent of her father, who wil],.not- 
withstanding what has happened, bestow on him her 
hand. This mark, however, as you will call it, of a 
favour to true love, he rejects, merely because he 
does not like her. Did wu ever hear any thing so un- 
reasonable ? when, by bMnng a dutiful child, he might 
so easily again make himself a rich man. Knowing, 
too, that he has no chance of getting his own sweet- 
heart, who was no doubt a lady of degree ; as you 
would say, — Don't you think it very romantic ? 

*' In short. Miss Sibby, this affair has as many 
queer things in it as you have in your trash bag, and 
chiefly of a melancholy cast I really know not what 
he will do if Lord Errington does not help him. He 
has talents, I am quite convinced, of a far higher 
kind than he got credit for at college, and were he 
once enabled to make them known, I am sure he 
would become distinguished. But his education, I 
fear, has made him one of those who know what 
should be done better than how to do it. 

" I think the two pups for Captain Swagger may 
be taken from Sal and sent to him. Tell Dick that I 
have promised the female with the brown ear to Mr. 
Franks to go to London, and that he may do with the 
remainder of the litter as he likes; but they must be 
all cleared off before my return ; for Sal will be a 
Niobe for her family Heaven knows how long, and I 
have causes enough for the heart-ache just now, with- 
out listening to the woo wooing of her plaints. 

** Yours affectionately, 

*' A. Ralston. 
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** N. B. You had as well get old John Coulter to 
assist in the stable while my friends are with me, as 
Ditk will be wanted in the house." 

As Miss Sibby, from her stem controversy with 
Mrs. Palmer, had not yet made any attempt to con- 
ciliate her again, the receipt of this important epis- 
tle was a severe trial ; for nothing did she enjoy so 
much as giving and receiving news, no matter whether 
sad or gay ; and the dominie's lady, she always ac- 
knowledged, was one of the most conversible on all 
subjects within the bounds of the parish. Mrs. Keckle, 
to be sure, was pretty well, but not so discerning in her 
comments, and at this time she was taken up with the 
love^sick maiden, and could talk of nothing but the 
beauty and accomplishments of that amiable young 
lady, and how she knew the secret of painting japan 
tea-chests, made of fir boards, to say nothing of 
making bell-ropes, and the moiH refined art of draw- 
ing pictures with houses, and hills, and cows in them, 
together 'with a geni that she had for sentimental re- 
fiections, in the shape of verses. However^ it hap- 
pened that the evening was drizzly when the letter 
arrived, and Miss Sibby had in consequence the night 
and the counsel of her pillow to assist her in deter- 
mining what she ought to do, as the most effectual 
means of circulating the tidings she had received ; 
and what these able counsellors advised it is our duty 
to relate. 

After having well considered all the circumstances 
of the case as they respected the several parties, and 
having also some suspicion that Miss Julia Som at 
the manse was, or might be, one of the dramatis per- 
sonae — although her Scottish notions, as a laird's 
cousin, could not very well comprehend how a physi- 
cian's daughter was ever likely to be deemed a fit 
match for a lord — she resolved to keep a calm sough, 
and say nothing direct on the subject. She did not 
restrict herself entirely to silence certainly, but con- 
scious that in her flicker with Mrs. Palmer she had 
shown more of the cat-in-the-bag than the laird would 
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perhaps approve, she therefore resolved to be thus 
prudent ; and in cases of a similar kind, we would re- 
commend her example to all our fair acquaintance. 

The character of Miss Sibby was of the mixed 
sort ; she had many active virtues and kind qualities^ 
was shrewd to an admired degree in the management 
of her household, and her only blemishes were an in- 
satiable curiosity, and a delight in relating her dis- 
coveries, quite eqXial to the gratification she enjoyed 
in making them. She was indeed a biform character^ 
and considered with reference to her domestic phase, 
there was no luminary of equal splendour above the 
horizon probably of the whole parish, but farther and 
wider than we can tell- The defects, however, to 
which we have alluded, were as the markings on her 
disk, and there were not wanting among her neigh- 
bours discreet persons, who discovered in them not 
only the delinquent woodman with his dog and hatch- 
et, but likewise the bundle of sticks. In short, though 
in her proper sphere Miss Sibby was a bright and 
shining ligjfit, she had her specks and spots, and was 
in consequence not estimated at her full worth, espe- 
cially by some of those who entertained a just ani- 
mosity to the foibles or merits of their friends. 

Besides the rowel in the side of her garrulity that 
the laird's letter was to the communicative spinster, 
she had another cause of molestation at this time, 
equally annoying. By no address could she ascertain 
whether Mrs. Palmer was in correspondence with 
Mrs. Howard, or was as fully informed as herself of 
the retributive misfortune that had overtaken them. 
This was certainly a great hardship, and the more so, 
as but for an accident that had befallen Nanse Gather, 
there would have been no difficulty in the case. 
Nanse, however, who wore hoggins, with her feet 
bare, happened one evening to knock her toe against 
a stone, in such a manner as to cripple herself, which 
obliged her to find a substitute for some time. ' This 
substitute was what is called the poor scholar of the 
academy, and completely under the rule and power 
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of the dominie^ the viceroy over him and his spouse ; 
but even had the boy not owed such special allegiance, 
he was one of those knavish varlets that see at a 
glance into the bosoms of those who think themselves 
exceedingly wise; and Miss Sibby, on the first at- 
tempt to sift him, confessed to herself that he was 
the most impossible creature she had ever met with. 

When he Drought the newspaper by the preceding 
post, he flung it to Dick the groom in the most reck- 
less manner, without saying more than ** Catch,'* 
which invocation of unsatisfactory brevity Dick obey- 
. ed, and in consequence the lady had no opportunity 
of speaking to him, till that night on which he 
brought the laird's epistle — postage being required, 
he brought it to the door, and delivered it to Dick, 
who carried it in. Miss Sibby, having it still in her 
left hand, with her right scrambling amongst keys 
and halfpence in the bottom of her pocket, came out 
herself to pay him. 

^ Have ye not another letter for the Gowans, Jem- 
my ?" said she : " Surely, there ought to be another; 
let me look among the others. *' 

** Na, that would be more than my head's worth," 
replied the boy, " were I to forget myself, and give 
the mail up, either to you. Miss Sibby, or any other 
criminal robber." 

*'That 's a trust-worthy laddie, but as Nanse 
Gather cannot read write, I 'm so used to her way, 
that I just spoke by an accidence. This is frae £d-» 
inburgh, are ye quite sure ye have none from Lon- 
don ?'^ 

" Did ye expect any. Miss Sibby ?" 

*' Generally when Mrs. Palmer gets a London let- 
ter, we get one too; but ye '11 have none by course for 
her the night" 

" I have four letters for the academy-house, and 
among them there may be one for the mistress." 

** Dear me, four letters ! that 's a swarm, indeed ! 
There has no doubt been a West India packet, and 
they '11 be from the parents of the tawny laddies*^ 
Look if they be ?" 
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*' Od's sake, leddy,but ye 're a corkscrew,'' replied 
the boy, ** ye should na, however, keep me clishma- 
clavering here, but pay the postage and let me go ; 
for as sure 's death I. am real honest, and would rather 
break my leg than break a seal ; for I was well school- 
ed in that by Nanse, who told me that it 's the very 
height of treason to do so, save when the letter has 
three seals — then it may be opened, because lione but 
the king and the queen have a right to get a letter 
with three seals ; and ye weel ken that y'r no' the 
queen yet. Miss Sibby." 

'* Thou 's a thumert of a wean, to say so." 

At these words the boy turned round, and was mov- 
ing off, when she called after him, not to mention 
what had passed to the mistress. 

^ Ye may be sure, Miss Sibby," was his pawkie 
answer, ** if I could tell a lie, I would say how you 
took every letter, and squeezed it open, till ye could 
spy what was in its inside." 

^^Thou's an ould farent todd," said Miss Sibby, 
*' the which betokens an untimely end j" and so say- 
ing she returned into the house. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

We hope it has been made sufficiently palpable 
that the condition of Stanley Buxton was one of pe- 
culiar unhappiness. Unless this has been so, it will 
not be easy to make the reader aware of his desolate 
state, nor the force of temptation by which he was 
environed in his fall. 

It would not be easy to imagine among the possible 
vicissitudes of life, a condition than his more forlorn, 
to which blame did not attach. The sins of his fa- 
ther, according to the decalogue, were visited upon 
him. He was not merely cast from a high sphere, 
but obliged to inherit the stains and taints of the 
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meanest ; and in himself the purity of his mind re^ 
mained unsullied, save in those secret and occasional 
repinings and grudges which it is ever the fatal effi- 
cacy of misfortunes derived from the fault of others 
to excite. It is indeed the effect of such adversity to 
corrode the heart, which if it happen at any time to 
temper to firmness, it never fails to impair in its gene- 
rous qualities ; as the heated iron when plunged in 
cold water is hardened into steel, and prepared for 
aggressive purposes. 

That the ruin into which he had been so disas- 
trously cast worked to its natural issue in his bosom, 
cannot, be denied. The feeling he suffered towards 
his father, an antipathy the reverse of filial reverence, 
was unquestionably to be attributed to this source ; 
whether it was susceptible of extenuation, or was jus- 
tified by the circumstances in which he found himself 
shipwrecked, the reader will best determine for him- 
self but of its existence there could be no doubt, even 
though he had affected to conceal it ; for often by in- 
advertent expressions, in moments when the subject 
did not appear by the tenor of the conversation to be 
present, he would betray how largely it constantly 
occupied his mind. These stingings of anguish 
startled him unawares, like those shooting pangs to 
which valetudinarians are sometimes liable, without 
exterior indications of disease. Perhaps, however, 
the cause of these might not have been suspected, 
but for that unconscious inquisitive scrutiny which 
Mr. Franks, even in the midst of the most apparent 
carelessness, was ever practising on his friends, as 
well as on all with whom he happened to meet. The 
result of that scrutiny led, on the evening prior to 
the party leaving Edinburgh for the country, to a 
singular conversation between him and the laird, 
while their unhappy companion chanced to be ab- 
sent. 

''Do you know, Ralston," said he, " that I begin 
to be more grieved at a change on Buxton, than I 
can well express. It comes, no doubt, from what has 
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happened to him, but it is an effect I had not antici« 
pated." 

'* He is undoubtedly altered," replied the laird ; 
"he becomes every day more shy and thoughtful, 
but it does not surprise me." • 

^'It is not that I allude to; he seems to be pleading 
to himself in favour of his father, a sure sign that his 
aversion, if I may use the expression, is increasing ; 
and those, * God help me's,' which so unexpectedly 
escape him, are the utterance of pains that he fears 
he cannot withstand." 

"This is one of your fancies, Franks," said the 
laird. 

" Nay, it is not so; for when I have noticed sudden 
exclamations of that kind from others, and have after- 
wards endeavoured to learn the cause, I have uni- 
formly found, though the precise cause could not be 
fathomed, that dilapidation in conduct or in fortune 
soon followed. To. the latter poor Buxton is I fear 
not liable. He has, however, undoubtedly a noble 
innate fortitude, and may obtain the masterdom of 
his circumstances ; but have we not heard of manly 
spirits, who after a brave wrestle have at last been 
subdued by Fate ! There is an alloy as influential in 
the deterioration of the precious metals as the phi- 
losopher's stone is in the transmutation of the baser 
into gold ; and we are surer of its effects in experi- 
ment — Vexation is that alloy to the stuff of the heart." 

"Don't be mystical, Harry; explain yourself; you 
disturb me: can you imagine it possible he will ever 
settle into a vagabond ?" 

" I would not say so even to you, were I assured of 
it ; he however thinks of things that make him afraid 
of his own frailty.*' 

"But," said the laird cautiously, "it may be an 
error in philosophy to represent all men as alike in 
similar circumstances. Though you may have ob- 
served a falling off in some men who idulged in those 
apparent aimless exclamations, it may not be a fair 
inference to allege that the expressions are uniformly 
the fore-runners of such melancholy effects. We have 
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fLll our intervals of lassitude, during which the merest 
trifles of duty are felt as grievous tasks. You do not 
hear me, Franks ?" 

" With three ears I would if I had them, Ralston, 
for you have opened to me a new vein of reflection. 
You say right; there may be an error in what we 
have been hitherto taught to believe as an indisputable 
truth ; for the mark of individuality impressed on the 
forhead of every human being shows that there must 
be an error jn the dogma, which asserts that in 
similar circumstances all men act alike. No one 
who has ever looked about him in the world can as- 
sent to it, for men in themselves are not alike, and 
that which constitutes individuality must ever prevent 
them, id^the same circumstances, from acting with 
that uniformity of conduct which, we are taught to 
believe they will and must do." 

At this crisis of their discussion Buxton came into 
the room, and Mr. Franks said abruptly to him, 

'^ You have come at an auspicious moment to solve 
a metaphysical knot, which Ralston and I have been 
endeavouring to loosen." 

** Have I then been the subject ?" 

Without making any immediate answer, Mr. Franks 
glanced his eyes expressively at the laird, as Buxton 
turned round to lay his hat and gloves on a table, and 
then added, 

" You have, indeed ; we have been wondering why 
it is you appear to be always thinking of yourself. 
Your question just now is a proof of it ; could not a 
metaphysical question occur between him and me 
without having reference to you ?" 

" With all your acuteness, Franks, you have, 
however, made a little mistake ; I think not of my- 
self, but too much, perhaps, of my situation ; I grope 
in the dark ; I can lay hold of nothing, and I begin to 
be afraid." 

<* Afraid, Mr Buxton?" said the laird compas- 
sionately: " though you have been unfortunate, have 
you not kind friends, and your own superior talents." 

*'ButI am incapable of resolution; I know what 
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should be done, but the will is wanting; and a falla- 
cious hope that what has happened will yet be as a 
dream, dissolves the power I should exert. There is 
a wicked spell in the reflection that I can never more 
be otherwise than as I am." 

Mr. Ralston sat silent, but Mr. Franks, whom 
greater intimacy had rendered more familiar, said 
impressively, 

*' Are you aware, Buxton, to what brink that des- 
pondency is leading you ?" 

" I am," was the emphatic answer : ** but the hope 
to which I have alluded holds me back. Yet where- 
fore do I yield to it ; for to the very sight and test of 
my reason it is an illusion as empty as the northern 
dawn that never comes to day. In sooth, good gen- 
tlemen, would I were rid of these anxieties, even at 
the cost of that for which we endure all cares. I have 
been bred and nourished to be useless alike to the 
world and myself. In my estimate, life stands not 
higher than in the soldier's on the field of battle, and 
it is as ready to Jbe given up." 

"Has any thing; occurred, Mr. Buxton, to make 
you thus so much more depressed since you went 
out ?" inquired Mr. Ralston, with a degree of emotion, 
that not only affected his voice, but at once blanched 
and saddened his countenance. 

** Yes," was the reply, " yes;" and turning round 
to Mr. Franks, he added with a sardonic gaiety, that 
was more solemn than awe, "I have reasoned myself 
into the only conclusion which my case admits of." 

'* I perceive you think so," was the answer ; "for 
those who have determined the value of life with 
reference only to its ills, are not far from being 
criminals to themselves. They are but fools who 
are so without advantage — What shall you gain by 
your conclusion ?" 

"Deliverance from evil," was the answer. 

" What then," cried Mr. Franks, deeply agitated; 
" what is it then that makes calamity of so long life? 
But that if in shuffling off* this mortal coil by our own 
act, we should find, instead of the relief we expected, 
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only behind the curtain abortions in the purposes of 
Providence, the consequences of our deed, and more 
dreadful to witness than the ills we thought to fly 
from." 

** Then you think, . Franks, my conclusion is to 
risk that You are mistaken; your philosophy and 
metaphysics are both at fault : I have but convinced 
myself of a homely truth, that what comes of nature, 
or to speak more worthily, what Heaven bestows 
either of good or evil, the responsibility of the effect 
lies not with us, and therefore should be endured. 
The deformed may desire himself transformed, but 
though he were ten times in hideousness an Esop, 
would he ever dream of suicide ? No, my friend ; I 
have thought better on't ; and the unsightly features 
and hunch-back of my destiny are but things of a de- 
formity as innocent as those of birth. I will no 
longer repine at the errors of my parents, nor medi- 
tate how the birds and beasts without regret forsake 
their nests and lairs, but conform to what is visibly 
ordained. I intend to see my father to-morrow, and 
it may not be for the last time." 






CHAPTER XXIX. 

• After some farther conversation, in which our 
hero explained the motives and reasons that had 
enabled him to overcome his perhaps correct repug- 
nance at the deception to which his father had been a 
party, he then told them, that in reflecting on the in- 
dissoluble nature of the filial tie, he found himself un- 
der the strongest obligation to forget all he could of 
the past, and to strenuously engage himself in the pro- 
fession he had proposed to himself. 

" I will not conceal from you, Franks,'' said he, 
'* that I may have sometimes, trifled with your gener- 
ous feelings, when during the controversy in my bo- 
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som, I encouraged your metaphysical ingenuity to 
attempt conjectures that could only afflict you ; but^ 
pardon me, I can no longer fall into the same error; 
I am no longer the same man. You seem surprised 
that I should have become changed so suddenly, but 
I apprehend self-conviction is always instantaneous.'' 

"I think much of your agitation," replied Mr. 
Franks, " arose from some reluctance you have felt- 
at the idea of applying to Lord Errington.*' 

" It did," was the answer; as if to intercept him 
from proceeding to a disagreeable topic — ** on that 
point I am now settled." 

" You cannot then avail yourself of his friendship 
too soon," said Franks. 

"It will save your best friends from much uneasi- 
ness,'' added the laird. Buxton, however, only 
smiled at their observations, and added, looking^ 
earnestly at Mr. Franks, 

"Have you really imagined that I could apply to 
Lord Errington, on whom I have no claim but his 
own spontaneous offer— one to whom, though inno- 
cently, I have been so long the cause of much priva- 
tion ? Yes, gentlemen ; in coming to a rational de- 
termination with respect to my other troubles, my 
decision as to his kindness I hope has not been un- 
wise. I will not reject what he may be pleased to 
give ; I will do him the justice to remind him of his 
promise. I must forego now the enjoyments of my 
rank ;" the expression escaped him, but in the mo- 
ment it was detected, and he added, smiling, ^^ it is a 
humiliating thing to fall into such mistakes, but the 
ideas which give rise to them will be gradually weed- 
ed, though time is requisite. Some little money," 
he resumed, "will at present be required, and for 
that I must be indebted to your father, for I do not 
despair that the road to success has been closed 
against my endeavours. You see in this determina- 
tion the simple, and I trust, the rational course of the 
life I intend to pursue. Let us, therefore, studiously 
throw all the fallacies of the past into oblivions and 
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think of what has taken place but as the incidents of 
a drama." 

These sentiments were in unison with the opinion 
which his two friends had formed of his good sen9e, 
and the character of the pride which had been pitch- 
ed in his previous station. They both felt themselves 
disentangled from many perplexities, and openly con- 
gratulated him on the assurance of his future emi- 
nence, derived from the manliness of his intention; 
and they separated for the night in better accord 
with each other and the world, than they had been 
for some time. 

In the morning Howard was sent for, and to their 
common surprise he was found to be in waiting, an 
incident which occasioned some embarrassment when 
he was announced; but Buxton, who was now awak- 
ened to that alacrity of mind which he had received 
from nature, and which h«d been only stunned, not 
removed by his misfortune, speedily extricated them 
all. 

*' I have sent for you," said he to his father, " that 
this unhappy embarrassment may be ended; my 
friends here know with what difficulty I have brought 
myself to this resolution, and all I desire from you is,, 
that we speak of the past no more.'' 

" I rejoice to hear you have come to consider your 
situation so reasonably," replied Howard; who, in- 
capable of conceiving that he could be actuated by 
any other motive than the chance of being accepted 
by Miss Julia Som, supposed himself invited to a 
conference on that subject, and added, under this 
misconception, ** it is indeed the only step you can 
take, and the easiest to replace you in good society." 

Ralston and Franks exchanged significant glances, 
on observing that Buxton's colour fled, as he said 
with an accent of alarm, 

** Of what do you speak ?" 

The sordid parent, without heeding the question, 
said, *'I have the best assurances, that so far from 
the doctor being opposed to it, he will — " 

*'WelI, well," interrupted our hero impatiently, 

M 2 
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" we have had enough of that already. It was not 
on that business I desired to see you" — and recover-i 
ing from his momentary agitation, he held out hiu 
hand, and added, ^' let us be henceforth father and 
son, as we ought to be ;" but his voice faltered as he 
subjoined, " it will be my endeavour — " 

Howard was sensible that he had committed some 
mistake,, but not perceiving exactly in what it con- 
sisted, returned to the subject he had so unexpectedly 
introduced, saying, 

** It will rejoice your mother's heart, and relieve 
her from those terrors of want which have, ever since 
the fatal discovery, filled her pillow with thorns." 

A flash of indignation gleamed for a moment on 
the darkening visage of the disappointed Buxton, but 
with a strong effort of his understanding, he recover- 
ed himself from the feelings which had almost ac- 
quired an ascendancy over him, and said with firm- 
ness and self-possession, 

** Wc a little misunderstand each other. In wish- 
ing for a reconciliation, I would speak on no other 
subject, but only of those things which may help our 
mutual good will. What thinks my mother, now that 
she has had time to reflect, how little I could com- 
prehend those bursts of anxiety with which she some- 
times addressed me ?" 

*'At first she suffered- greatly, as might be expect-, 
ed from a weak woman beset with irremediable ad- 
versity; but she is again calmer, and could this mar- 
riage be accomplished — ^" 

" Man, speak not to me of that I" was the exclama- 
tion that silenced the infatuated delinquent; and in 
giving vent to the excitement of the moment, Buxton 
hastily turned round and walked to the end of the 
room. 

Mr. Franks interposed. 

*'It will be better, Howard,'* said he, "that you 
retire for a time, and consider what Mr. Buxton has 
said ; you see it grieves him to harp so on that mar- 
riage. Think, that not the least of the misfortunes 
into which he has been brought by your indiscretion, 
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to use no lighter name for it, is the hope that it has 
for ever blasted." 

**I meant no harm," was the answer; **I have 
been always only too anxious for his good ; and sure- 
ly, sir, he is not now in a condition to be romantic 
with his affections. He cannot afford it. " 

Mr. Franks turned from him without affecting to 
conceal his disgust, and our worthy friend, the laird, 
who had been an astonished spectator, came forward, 
but he only increased the disorder that had so marred 
the harmony intended. 

" Mr. Howard," said he, "I beseech you to allow 
us to have some conversation by ourselves with Mr. 
Buxton; you see how distressed he is." 

^^I'm sure that I have only advised him for his 
good, and this is not the treatment a parent^ should 
receive from a son," replied Howard. 

"Noji" cried the agitated victim aloud, "but it is 
such as you deserve from your's. — Oh, gracious Na- 
ture! with thy gentle hand keep down and sooth 
these tigers at my heart ; away, and leave me, dread- 
ful man ! There is a devil in the plausibility with 
which you look upon the work that you have made. 
Begone ! avoid me ! lest I shake off the sacred and re- 
straining power that holds me from a crime I" 

" Has he been often in such consternation ?" said 
the amazed Howard to Mr. Franks, as Buxton again 
turned abruptly from him, and with an imprudent 
familiarity, as it seemed on the occasion, notwith- 
standing their connexion, he hastily approached and- 
touched his son on the shoulder, who instantly as if 
moved by the sting of a reptile, started forward, and 
for a moment raising his hand in a menacing atti- 
tude, said disconsolately, his anger instantly subsid- 
ing— 

"I thought you were my servant" 

The grief with which this was uttered greatly af- 
fected all that heard it. Mr. Franks, whose sensi- 
bility was the liveliest, burst into tears; the laird 
moved forward with an amazed composure, and tak- 
ing hold of the afflicted man by the hand, said, with 
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a look and tone of indescribable sympathy, *^< Mr. 
Buxton I" — while Howard, his visage flashing with 
anger, glanced behind him as he quitted the apart- 
ment, and muttered — 

'^ This is to have had a lord for a son [" 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Next morning, when the travellers were on the 
point of embarking in a post-chaise for the Gowans, 
Mr. Franks received a letter from London. Seeing 
the superscription was in the writing of his father, 
he was surprised ; not being aware that the old gen* 
tleman could have any occasion to address hhn ; and 
still more so, when on opening it he found an urgent 
request for him to return immediately to town. No 
explanation of the cause was given for which he was 
wanted, nor did the letter contain a single word on 
any other subject; but this brevity and singleness 
were in themselves impressive, and he begged his 
friends to postpone their journey for a short time, till 
he could learn what had been the news by that morn- 
ing's mail. 

At this period the French were at their busiest 
mischief in the north of Germany, and their opera- 
tions materially disturbed the wonted regularity in 
the transactions of the merchants. Messrs. Franks, 
Bremen, and Co. were among those whose interests 
were the deepest aflected ; but their long established 
credit and great opulence had not been essentially 
impaired. They had, however, received some confi- 
dential intelligence concerning an intention to issue 
the afterwards celebrated Berlin decree, a measure 
which they foresaw would shake the foundations of 
their house, and in consequence the old gentleman 
resolved to summon his son home, apprehensive that 
it might be necessary to make some decisive arrange- 
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ment to anticipate the event. It was only his cha- 
racteristic prudence as a merchant that had prevented 
him from explaining the cause, while he must have 
been sensible that his imperative requ^t could not 
but* produce an extraordinary excitement. 

When young Franks ascertained that there was no 
public intelligence of importance by the mail, he was 
disposed to proceed with his friends, especially as he 
found that he might be in London without the loss 
of more time than a single day ; but Buxton, who 
felt indebted both to the munificence of the father 
and to the son's friendship, would not hear of any de- 
lay on his account, and thus it came to pass that they 
were separated in an equally sudden, unforeseen, and 
equivocal manner. Equivocal, because the cast of 
recent incidents had rendered our hero extremely 
sensitive to the slightest apparent occurrence which 
his morbid imagination could twist into an inimical 
bearing on his own altered state; and the effect of 
the rumination to which this gave rise, made him, 
during the first stage of the journey, thoughtful, al- 
most morose. 

At first he had not been particularly sensible to the 
change which had befallen him ; it touched his rea- 
son more than his feelings ; but every day the height 
from which he had descended, though he had come 
down with honour and gracefulness, became more 
and more palpable to himself. Sagacity and expe- 
rience, however, had made him jealous of those in- 
flexions in deference to which all of an undetermined 
station are liable, and he grew apt to fancy, where he 
observed any falling off in the observance of the eti- 
quettes to which he had been accustomed, that the 
respect he had formerly enjoyed was bestowed on his 
rank alone — one of the most humiliating notions that 
can enter the mind, or receive warranty from outward 
circumstances ; for we all believe ourselves beloved 
and esteemed for qualities in ourselves, and nothing 
can be so mortifying as to discover, or to imagine we 
have discovered, that it is some circumstance either 
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of connexion or of fortune, and not the qualities of 
our own character, which gives us consequence. 

It would serve no agreeable purpose to palliate the 
conclusion to which Stanley Buxton arrived, in reason- 
ing with himself concerning the recall of Franks, 
who was so truly his friend. The infirmity arose 
from anxiety; the head, and not the heart, was in 
fault; but he inferred that it was solely because of 
him—- his friendlessness, that the old gentleman had 
thought their intimacy quite enough. Hence the ori- 
gin of that ungainly sentiment in his reflections which 
seemed so morose, and which, perhaps, he felt as such. 

After remaining many miles abstracted and silent, 
perhaps even sullen, Buxton turned to the laird, who 
was calling up and investigating all sorts of conjec- 
tures which might tend to explain his taciturnity^ 
and said — 

" What think you of this abrupt recall ?*' 

*• I pray God," replied Ralston, " that there may 
be nothing wrong with the credit of his father's house. 
But the French have of late been at such devilry in 
the north of Germany, that nothing of an evil kind 
seems improbable to their conduct." 

The idea had never once presented itself to the 
mind of Buxton, absorbed in himself, and yet no egot- 
ist, and he was rebuked by the generosity in the ap- 
prehension of Ralstot; after looking at him some time 
steadily, he said — 

" Truly the worst of misfortunes is the bad thoughts 
which it suggests to us of others ;" and tenderly re- 
membering the afiPectionate sympathy which Franks 
had evinced throughout the whole of his singular dis- 
tress and perplexity, he fell into a fit of musing me- 
lancholy. 

^ But I may be able," said he, after some time, 
*' to think more correctly by and by. I despise myself 
for imagining that I was ^o much an object of inte- 
rest, when the state of the times present so many 
other causes more feasible : you are right, Ralston, it 
is not mine, but their own affairs, which have prompt- 
ed the urgency of the old gentleman's letter. How is 
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it that I could not reflect on it as you have done ? — ^I, 
that have so much more cause to do so*— for it would 
be to me at this time a second ruin, were aught to 
frustrate the confidence I repose in the friendship of 
the open-hearted Franks. *' 

In the mean time the laird's household were pre- 
paring to receive him and his friends; but Missi 
Sibby Ruart did not count on their arrival before a 
late hour, expecting they would dine by the way. 
This error in her calculation occasioned some of 
those minor afflictions to which country gentry are 
now and then exposed. 

As the strictest economy distinguished her house- 
hold management, she availed herself of this sup- 
posed arrangement to display both her hospitality 
and thrift, and, accordingly, she invited Mr. Keckle^ 
the minister, and his wife, with their daffodil niece,— 
as, by the by, she very improperly called Miss Julia— 
to an early tea. The road being heavy between the 
Gowans and the Manse, and the night damp and low- 
ering, she expected they would depart with the young 
moon's light, and that the candles which had served 
them would in consequence do for her kinsman and 
his guests. It was not every evening she ordered the 
drawing-room to be lighted, but expecting Mr. Bux- 
ton, who had been a peer of the realm, she could not 
entirely divest herself of a notion that he still retain- 
ed some odour of his former dignity, and should be 
treated with becoming consideration ; six lights, in 
consequence, were kindled, two on the mantel-shelf, 
and two on each of the card-tables, instead of the 
Darby-and-Joan pair which commonly illuminated 
the parlour. But with due caution, she said nothing 
of the strangers expected, aware of Buxton's relation- 
ship to Mr. and Mrs. Palmer, and not exactly know- 
ing if he intended to make himself known either to 
them or to Miss Julia, who loved him for himself, as 
she pathetically told her aunt, nor deemed him less 
worthy than when he was a lord. 

It thus happened, owing to the sloughy roads, that 
the party from the ipanse were rather later than de- 
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sirable, and the travellers, by not stopping to dine^ 
were a couple of hours too early. The laird was, 
however, pleased, as the chaise drove up the avenue, 
to see the mansion gaily shining like Alloway Kirk, 
where the witches held their waltz, and to be received 
by Dick in his best livery as he alighted. 

When, however, the arrival was announced. Miss 
Sibby was thunderstruck; to be caught in the fact of 
such gallanting in his absence perhaps flashed on her 
mind, but she was agitated by no single feeling. 
Thousands would not have sufficed to describe her 
many mingled emotions ; especially in that moment 
when Buxton, on entering the apartment, was descried 
by Miss Julia, who instantly started from her seat, 
and in the most captivating style possible threw her- 
self with a shriek into the arms of Mrs. Keckle, and 
swooned away without changing colour ; a precaution 
which, in similar cases, we would earnestly recom- 
mend to all young ladies who intend not to be deem- 
ed frights for the remainder of the evening. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

' We have always been great admirers of the early 
aspect of >irinter — students we may say, of the land- 
scape — ^so much so, that had not the stars decreed it 
otherwise, we should have been a painter as original 
and magnificent as our friend Martin in our own pe- 
culiar line — at least we think so, and being of that 
opinion, say so; never having been able to discover 
any principle in ethics which interdicts a man from 
speaking well of his dearest friend, himself. Indeed, 
is it not the very object of moral philosophy to teach 
those rules and measures of action which lead to hap- 
piness, and to acquaint us with the means of employ- 
ing them ? and if so, surely, then, that which gives 
us pleasure, without harming others, must be in ac- 
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cordance with the science; and what does this so 
much as speaking of our own merits, especially when 
we are fortunate enough to have any ? 

It is not, however, our present purpose to enlarge 
on this abstruse thesis ; we only happened to advert 
to it accidentally, from having mentioned our innate 
admiration of the sublime and beautiful, as they re- 
veal themselves in the scenes which illustrate the im- 
passioned epode of the year, and in consequence of 
recalling to mind the pains which Nature took on the 
morning after the arrival of our hero at Gowans to 
set out the landscape to the best advantage in our 
peculiar taste. 

The rawness of the preceding evening had, during 
the night, granulated into hail ; the mountains in the 
morning looked out from the windows of the clouds 
with clean white night-caps, and the furrowed fallows 
of the hillside spread their striped aprons to keep the 
scattered sunshine. The green vesture of the low- 
landS) and the fairy liveries of the meadows were, 
however, unchanged ; but the streams were here and 
there darkly roughened by the frequent blast. The 
village and the trees were in mezzotinto. The cows, 
chewing the cud, looked soberly over the farm-yard 
gate ; and the geese, apart from the pooU stood on 
one foot, as if their toes were cold. The clown 
slouched loungingly with ungartered hose, and his 
hands in his pockets, at the stable door — all around 
avouched an interregnum of labour. It was the poor 
man's day, the day of rest. 

Among others in the country whom the state of the 
weather betrayed into the sin of not going to church, 
was the amiable Miss Julia Sorn. The weather, how- 
ever, in her case, was not the sole cause, for it would 
appear by a letter, in which she employed herself in 
giving an account of the fracas of the preceding 
evening, that although she had blamed the sleety 
morning for the chillness of her piety, there was yet 
another cause as influential. How natural it is to as- 
cribe our faults to other causes than our own predi- 
lections ! 

VOL. I. — N 
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'< Chreenknawes* 
** Beloved Jacimtha, 

^^ The die is cast, and my heart is withering. 
But let me collect my scattered senses, which, like 
doves scared from the sills of the windows, are dis- 
persed, I know not whither. Had the man possessed 
but one single ember of that fire which consumes me, 
I had not the tale to tell — that is my present terrible 
topic — alas ! Jacintha, I strive in vain. The dust in 
the whirlwind, the hail on the blast, would more 
readily obey my invocation, than the fluttering 
thoughts which hover in the welkin of my agitated 
mind. 

**He is here — himself — I have seen him! The 
lord of the manor of this ultima Thule is his friend. 
Oh I my distracted heart ! — I may say like Bertram, 
with the change of a word, 

< We met in anguish, and in pain we parted.' 

^^ But I must not indulge in these impassioned 
flights — No: I will compose myself to describe the 
affecting scene. My uncle has gone to church to 
recite a sermon, and my aunt, with the servants to 
hear him. The house is all still, but the raging wind 
without is a calm to the storm in my breast — still in 
silence and in solitude my fortitude shall be exerted, 
aijd the sympathy of my Jacintha awaits the mournful 
tale. On the invitation of Miss Sibilly Ruart, the 
most respectable of maiden gentlewomen of a certain 
age in this part of the country, we went last night to 
drink tea at the manor-house, and, as Shakspeare 
poetically says, * it was a rough night. ' A chimney- 
pot was blown down; and though the early moon shed 
but perturbed light as we walked from the manse, as 
they call a parsonage here, we reached the portal in 
safety. Scarcely, however, were we seated in the 
drawing-room, when the sound of coming wheels 
was heard to * groan heavily along the distant road,' 
and the laird's arrival was* announced ; but judge of 
my consternation when he ushered in the fatal youth— 
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my knees trembled — ht saw me— Ac approached with 
a bland countenance — and I fainted in the arms of the 
kindest of aunts. 

** But distraction and Eumenides I I perceived by 
a glance his scornful curled lip speak volumes of de- 
rision to our host. This was too much ; I left the 
room ; the party was marred with most admired dis- 
order. Oh, Jacintha, why do I so love this cruel 
man ? Surely his altered estate might by this time 
have taught him to esteem a faithful heart— one too, 
though once so far below him in fortune, would now 
make her's the jewel in the toad's head of his ad- 
versity. 

** But to proceed. We then returned to the manse, 
where, strange to tell, my aunt, with the tenderest of 
hearts, informed me, that he who was Lord Erring- 
ton is nephew to the lady of an excellent and learned 
man hard by. But what is that relationship to me ? 
and what avails such convenient proximity— he loves 
me not — What agony is in that little word ! and oh, 
Jacintha, to lay my naked heart all palpitating before 
him, and to know it is rejected, though the doom 'be 
yet unpronounced ! 

^^ Sometimes a fond anticipation, a vain hope, 
brightens in my dark bosom, and I soothe my sor- 
rows with the- thought, that perhaps the scorn which 
that side-long look detected comes of some remaining 
dregs of his former rank: and then I flatter myself — 
what will not woman in her passion do ? — that whdlti 
the rugged nurse adversity shall have taught him, 
with her rigid lore, the extent of his impaired condi- 
tion, he may perchance then — Oh! sordid thought, — 
my father's property I So does his mother too hope, 
and she it was that suggested to me to ask my indul- 
gent father to send me to this heaven; for where he 
is, is heaven, and he is here. Alas ! to me the world 
has but two places— where he is, and where he is not 
My heart is full, and I must conclude to weep. 

"Julia Sorn. 

**N.B. I had a letter by last post from Mrs. 
Howard, in which she tells me, that* ^ the parson's 
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daughter has shown symptoms of consumption, and 
has become like a drooping lily, an orange lily^ no 
doubt ! for the sentimental creature was always ill- 
coloured." 

How it happened that Miss Julia was so intimate 
with our hero's mother, must be ascribed to that gos- 
siping intercourse which sometimes takes place in 
the country between the upper servants of the great 
and the minor neighbours around. We have, how- 
ever, only to mention the fact, and that Howard had 
come to Scotland to accomplish, if he could, a union 
between her and his son — a fruitless project; for as 
we have already intimated, there was but little dispo> 
sition on the part of Buxton to come into the scheme. 
His affections were otherwise engaged, and to the 
young lady of whom Miss Julia was in the practice 
of speaking so derogatory in her postscripts. 

This rival was an only child, like herself, the 
daughter of the Reverend Mr. Ingleton, rector of the 
parish of Erringloti. Our hero, during his residence 
at the Castle, subsequently to his return from Oxford, 
had made himself acquainted — as the physician's 
heiress said — with the young woman, and from that 
time he had, as Miss Julia thought, become less fre- 
quent in his visits to her or to her father. It was in- 
deed the talk of all the parish that his young lordship 
had fallen in love with the parson's daughter — as, in 
allusion to the unfortunate heroine of Burger's ballad, 
the gentle, meek, and unobtrusive Caroline was in 
consequence called by Miss Julia and her chagrined 
associates, although nothing in the character of the 
hero resembled that of '< the lord so frank and free," 
and far less in the mild and beautiful object of his 
respect, to justify them in their disparaging com- 
parison to *' the lass of fair Wonue*" 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

The residence of Mr. and Mrs. Palmer was next 
morning a scene of expectation. They had received 
notice that their nephew was arrived, and as he had 
been a lord, they could not divest themselves of the 
idea that he still retained something of the quality; 
accordingly, not doubting that he would early pay 
them a visit, they prepared themselves for the occa- 
sion. V 

The boys at the academy obtained a holiday. When 
the dominie met them in the morning in the school- 
room, he intimated, that if they would request *' the 
play" in a suitable manner, perhaps he might indulge 
them; and accordingly a self-elected committee of 
the cleverest undertook to prepare the address, and 
presently about half a dozen laid their heads together 
at one of the desks, and three different petitions were 
drawn out. One that looked like Greek, another in 
Latin, that would have reflected honour on the learn- 
ing of a metropolitan physician, and a third in verse,, 
in which were lines — Shakspeare himself has written 
worse. 

The mistress herself at home was not slack. Be- 
fore breakfast she had dressed herself to receive be- 
comingly a visitor of consideration. But she was a 
little embarrassed, nevertheless, for it chanced to be 
washing-day, an occurrence of some importance to 
her domestic economy, and long before she had come 
down-stairs the operations were in progress. This 
was a subject of deep regret between her and the 
dominie, and they discussed the propriety of sus- 
pending them for that day, while in consultation du- 
ring breakfast — and suspended accordingly they were. 

No time was squandered unnecessarily at the break- 
fast table. Mr. Palmer went immediately to the 
school-room, and gladdened the ears of his disciples 
as we have related; and his thorough-going lady soon 

n2 
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put the house properly in order. Having wiped the 
dust from off the Hebrew Bible that adorned the un- 
molested upper shelf of ** the master's*' study, she 
brought it out, and laid it on the parlour-table, that . 
her high-bred nephew might see the learning of his 
uncle ; other books, which also betokened literature 
and philosophy, were likewise scattered about in con- 
spicuous places. 

The ornaments of the mantel-shelf were cleaned 
and debonairly arranged.* Even the watch that hung 
over it, in a painted paper orloge — a boarding-school 
present from the sister of a pupil — was wound up, 
though it was not customary to do so until the roaster 
returned home with the results of his astronomical 
observations at noon. The minor maiden, alias the 
lassie, whose special duty it was to open the hall- 
door, was directed to appear in her best, and particu- 
larly in shoes and stockings, for in those days such 
luxuries were only allowed in Greenknowes on Sun- 
day. It is true, they are not yet of universal indul- 
gence even in Edinburgh. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Palmer, among her various ac- 
complishments, had not her match in the country 
side at making a seed cake; her recipe has been bor- 
rowed by Mrs. Rundell, and is one of the most inge- 
nious in the economical culinary treatise of that 
judicious and frugal gentlewoman, with this differ- 
ence, that she has omitted the ilour of cinnamon, 
which our friend has often declared to us was much 
cheaper and better for flavouring than nutmeg. Owing 
to her skill in this art, Mrs. Palmer was never without a 
sweet and savoury cake to treat her visitors withal ; 
but on this occasion she had only the debris of one 
that had been most excellent ; they were, however, 
sufficient, and not being stale, she justly thought they 
would bear witness to the genteel habitudes of the 
academy, and afford her an opportunity of saying that 
a new cake was squired, and that it was a neglect to 
let the house be so nearly run out. 

Farthermore, she ordered two bottles of wine to be 
decanted—one of port and another or currant, as de- 
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licious as molasses, and of her own making. These^ 
with glasses, all in readiness, were placed beside the 
plate of cake ostentatiously on the side-board, ac- 
cording to the most approved fashion and hospitality 
of market-towns on market-days, and of boroughs on 
the eve of an election. 

By the time that these expedient preparations were 
completed, the hour ap|Droached at which the kins- 
man who had been noDre\as expected ; and accord- 
ingly the dominie seated himself in his easy chair at 
the chimney corner ; his lady took the seat opposite ; 
and they both' began at the same time to twirl their 
thumbs, and to observe to each other that the day 
was overcast. But long were they thus occupied in 
vain ; their kinsman came not, and the boys, who 
had been purposely kept back in their dinner for a 
full hour, grew at last so clamorous, that it was found> 
necessary to let the house resume its wonted freedom, 
•and the nymphs of the hot water to return to their 
tubs. 

Two days having passed, and no appearance of the 
nephew, it was concluded. that he did not intend to 
visit them, and the dominie, with offended pride— 
for he felt more on the occasion than his wife— re- 
solved not to call on him. The house thus fell into 
its wonted dishabille; the cake was all eaten; the 
interruption which the washing had sustained, pre- 
vented another from being made till the ironing-day 
was over, and Mrs. Palmer was busy with her petti- 
coat kilted in the washing house, superintending her 
damsels, when a knocking of no common confidence 
was heard at the hall-door. 

Never was household regent taken so aback ; it was 
her nephew and Mr. Ralston — all was confusion and 
bustfe, — the strangers were shown into the parlour 
by the most ravelled of the maidens, until her mis- 
tress was fit to be seen— ^very thing was out of 
place ; the breakfast equipage waj^still on the table, 
with a bottle and a glass, from which encouragement 
had been administered to the Naiades of the wash; 
but the Hebrew Bible fortunately lay on the side- 
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board; nevertheless, the scene did not surprise either 
the laird or our hero ; on the contrary, they moved 
about the room with indifPerence, till the Bible at- 
tracted their attention, and on looking into it, they 
smiled to observe that the leaves were still uncut. 

At last, by and by, the lady entered, and ^^the 
master" was sent for to the school ; but he not being 
quite in trim, and moreo vej^ not in the best of hu- 
mours with the value whic^lfin his opinion, had been 
set upon his connexion,* excused himself, and Mrs« 
Palmer was disconcerted. However, her nephew, 
who saw that he had intruded unexpectedly, endea- 
voured to soothe her with those little pleasing atten- 
tions which the good-natured and the polite, who are 
the artificial good-natured, know so well how to 
practise, that he quite won her heart — in so much, 
that when the dominie returned from the school, after 
the strangers had departed, there was no end to her 
encomiums, and in the same coloquy it was resolved 
that the visit should be returned next day. 
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CHAPTER XXXni. 

Franks, on reaching London, had the mortification 
to find his father was resolved to close the concerns 
of his house. He had, indeed, only this alternative 
or to stop payment, for the ravag;es of the French 
armies had done indescribable injury to his corre- 
spondents; and it was only in consequence of the 
prudence of his determination to wind up, that his 
friends had come forward and rescued him from a 
greater humiliation. 

The immediate efiPect of the measure was to de- 
prive the old gentleman of the means of indulging 
his generosity. Compelled to require pecuniary as- 
sistance himself, he could not extend it to others ; 
nor did it accord with his just notions of mercantile 
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probity to increase the difficulties of his creditors by 
any gratification of feeling towards even the unfortu- 
nate. 

The state of his circumstances he disclosed to his 
son on the evening of his return, and also the strict 
principles on which he felt it was his duty to act 

Distressing as the information was to himself, 
young Franks, aware of- its vital importance to Bux- 
ton, was more affected than his father had expected. 
But as we have a particular fancy for letting every 
one tell his own story, especially when the matter 
tends to illustrate either individual feeling or character, 
the letter which he wrote to the laird on the occasion 
will be more to the purpose than any thing we could 
pen on the subject The manuscript certainly, like 
many other as valuable documents, has suffered some 
damage, in consequence, tradition says, of Miss 
Sibby Ruart opening it rather too hastily, at the re- 
quest of the laird, who had hurt his left hand by 
some sportsman's accident when on the moors with 
our hero. 

^London. 
''My dear Friend, 

*'I write under extreme depression. You have 
heard by this time of the fantastic tricks playing at 
Berlin. The result has been so prejudicial to many 
of my father's German correspondents, that it must 
be long before they are in a condition to recover 
themselves, and it has therefore been determined to 
break up his mercantile house, which for more than 
a hundred and fifty years has been of the first rank in 
London. Were the dissolution of this respectable 
firm the only cause I have for regret, it would not 
affect me deeply, having chosen another mode of 
life ; but to meet the embarrassments arising from 
the interruption in his remittances, my father has 
been obliged to solicit assistance from his friends, 
and until they ^re repaid, he considers himself as a 
trustee for them, and not at liberty even to think of 
any reversion. 
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*'You know both the generosity and the rigid 
principles of the old gentleman, and therefore I need 
not say that you will regard this resolution on Mr. 
Buxton's account as no slight addition to his peculiar 
misfortunes. For myself, I can think only of the fa- 
tality which seems to pursue him; but say nothing of 
what I have mentioned to himself, until I shall have 
had more time to consult my father again. 

" The more I reflect on the case of poor Buxton, I 
am the wider bewildered ; plucked from such afflu- ' 
ence to be left so forlorn, and yet without the stain 
of any fault! I met this morning several of our 
former associates, but only one of them all inquired 
if I knew what had become of *my lord,' with a 
sneer; and in speaking of his disaster, laughingly 
called it * a queer turn up.' This is, perhaps^ de- 
serving of little notice, as the remark was made by 
that brainless rattle Humphries ; but the expression 
was to me odiously rancid, and I fear the feeling by 
which it was dictated is, with different degrees of ac- 
rimony, common to many who used to regard his 
title as the chief merit of the man. 

**I have had another trial less vital, but of a more 
painful kind. Mrs. Howard called on me last night ; 
the espionage of these people is perfectly Parisian; 
for I had not been many hours in London before she 
found me out. The precise object of her visit was 
not obvious, nor even easily discovered, for although 
Buxton says she has ever been truly his mother, 
there is a sinister sagacity about her that renders her 
difficult to be understood by strangers. I don't like 
her, and yet it would not be easy to say wherefore ; 
her heart may be kind but her head rules it. - 

" When she entered the room I was suddenly inte- 
rested in her appearance. She no longer wore that 
demeanour of propriety which made her seem so re- 
spectable at Errington Castle. She was evidently 
out of countenance, but it was not with diffidence; on 
the contrary, it was with something that I cannot 
better describe than as resolute confidence — ^not con- 
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fidence felt, but put on in bravery. I did not imagine 
that fortitude could assume a front so offensive. 

"After a few words of preliminary recognition, 
she inquired how I had left her son. I ought not to 
have been startled at the question, but it did surprise 
me, and I said somewhat particularly — 

*" Is he your son?' and before she had time to an- 
swer, I subjoined, ' and if he be, how could you, as a 
mother, consent to let him be so injured ?' 

*'The reply was curious, and I suspect character- 
istic. 

" ' It was all my lady's fault; neither his father nor 
I would have broken our vow of secrecy. ' 

" ' Then it was by the rashness of Lady Errington, 
that the mischief has been done ?' 

" ^ It was, sir ; and it is a misfortune that can 
never now be redeemed ;' so saying, she wiped her 
watery eyes, for actually they did fill with real tears. 

" * I am afraid, Mrs. Howard,' and I was obliged 
to strangle a sneer, * that he thinks himself the in- 
jury began at his birth.' 

"'So he says,' was her answer; 'but how could 
that be, when, had my lady been sufficiently on her 
guard, he might have lived a life of grandeur and no- 
bility ? It never was either his father's intention or 
mine to have been a molestation ; few young men 
have had ever the chance of happiness that he has 
lost by his wilfulness.' 

" That she vaguely thought some charm existed in 
grandeur and nobility was evident, and the singu- 
larity of her observation led me to say — 

" ' How could he have known the difference be- 
tween a station of dignity and affluence, and one of 
an opposite kind, not having the means of compari- 
son ; without these, he could not be sensible ol his 
advantages. Surely, Mrs. Howard, you must have 
seen enough of the world to convince you that wealth 
and greatness do not make happiness.' 

" * But they well help,' replied the sordid woman; 
' and it is a great help also to have like the quality, 
he freedom of our own will. ' 
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"To this I could make no reply; but to hasten to 
a conclusion an interview which was very disagree'^ 
able, I said — 

*' • Mr. Buxton was quite well when I left Edin- 
burgh, and was on the point of going with a Mr. 
Ralston into the country for a short time.' 

" * So he thought he should, as he told me him- 
self; but as you did not accompany him, you cannot 
know how he liked my relations.' 

*' ' Relations 1 what relations?' 

" < My sister and her husband ; they reside near 
Mr. Ralston ; and the clergyman's lady of the parish 
is a sister to Dr. Som, who dined at the castle when 
' (Here the breadth of the^ seal is torn away.) 

" Her colour changed, and I relieved her by say- 
ing— 

'*'I perfectly recollect him. The pale meagre 
gentleman with the sentimental daughter. Mr. Bux- 
ton used to encourage her to make love to him.' 

" * Oh, sir, would he could now be brought to do 
so with sincerity,' was the answer of this sinister 
person. * She will have on the death of her father a 
good twenty thousand pounds.' 

" * That certainly would indemnify him in a small 
degree for what has been taken from him.' 

*' * It would, indeed, sir, and enable us all to live 
in sober gentility, as we should do.' 

"* Have you ever spoken of this to himself, Mrs. 
Howard ?' 

" ' That I have, but he 's of an obstinacious temper: 
were you, however, t%om he so much respects, to 
put in a word — ' 

" ' Yes, were I to put in a word, as you say, Mrs. 
Howard, who knows what might come to pass ?' 

'"It would be a great blessing; for what can he 
do, pennyless as he now is ?' 

" ' You speak with the anxieties of a mother, but I 
apprehend he will think of the subject himself.' 

*' * Ah, sir, there are times when the boldest need 
encouragement, and he has not yet come properly- to 
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hi|i reason. It would be his salvation, if a marriage 
could be brought about with Miss Julia.' 

" I could, roy dear Ralston, endure no more, but 
rising coldly, said with all the formality in my pow- 
er, ^ I will think on it,' and with unaltered steadiness 
opened the door, intimating with a stiff bow, what 
your friend Miss Sibby Ruart used to say, * her ab- 
sence would be a cordial.' 

**I have thus given you a recital as particular of 
this interview as my memory can supply; and I have 
only to observe, that it has sadly deepened my sym- 
pathy for the ill-fated Buxton; for with all his innate 
high-mindedness, there is no snapping the downward 
drag that connects Jiim with such parentage: say, 
however, nothing, to him of Mrs. Howard's visit to 
me. I ought not, however, to offer any suggestion, 
as your own calm discretion is far better than the 
rash promptings of the impulses to which it is my 
nature to be subject 

" Ever yours, 

*' Henry Franks." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The situation of our hero with the laird was irk- 
some. His uncle and aunt were disagreeable to his 
taste, and the residence of tl^'omantic Miss Julia at 
the manse still more so; noi^id the prying temper 
and inquisitive habits of Miss Sibby Ruart tend to 
sooth his increasing irritation. As far as the sports 
of the field could alleviate vexation, no endeavour, it 
is true, was wanting on the part of Mr. Ralston to 
keep his attention occupied ; but the weather was of- 
ten unpropitious, and though he occasionally enjoyed 
the moors, he had not that degree of relish in them 
which gave his host such keen pleasure. On the con- 
trary, his inclinations were more indoor and seden- 

VOL. I.- 
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tary. Compared with the gratification which he re»> 
ceived in reading, the Nimrod pastimes in which lie 
participated with his host were often to him as unsa- 
tisfactory as mere labour. 

When prevented by the rain from taking the field, 
he was particularly beset with hb own comfortless re- 
flections, for the laird, like the generality of his class 
in Scotland, had no library; and the billiard- table, pur- 
chased when he was last in Edinburgh, though it had 
arrived safe, was not yet set up. In a word, Stanley 
Buxton felt himself at Gowans out of his element; 
and before the letter recently quoted had been receiv- 
ed from Mr. Franks, his cogitations were chiefly em- 
ployed in concerting a plausible excuse for returning 
to London. An aimless crave was upon him, and he 
vainly thought a change of place would produce an 
alteration on himself. ' 

That his mind oscillated without purpose, was ob- 
vious to Mr. Ralston, and gave him serious uneasi- 
ness, especially after the receipt of the letter; for it 
could then no longer be judiciously concealed that he 
ought at once to enter on the course of life he intend- 
ed to pursue. Accordingly, notwithstanding the wish 
expressed by Mr. Franks that the state of his father's 
circumstances should not be disclosed, the laird dis- 
creetly considered that it would be to encourage fal- 
lacious hopes to leave the changeling uninformed of 
the determination which constrained the old gentle- 
man to withhold his generosity. Thus both parties 
were prepared unconsciously for an explanation, and 
the wetness of the daf^ucceeding that on which the 
letter had come to hanoT facilitated the opportunity. 

They were sitting together at the parlour fireside, 
(Miss Sibby being absent, on household cares intent,) 
when the laird, with that innate delicacy of sentiment 
for which he was greatly distinguished, although of 
a disposition not too harshly described as unintel- 
lectual and indolent, mentioned that by the last post 
he had heard from their friend. 

'*! have been in some doubt,'' said he, ** whether I 
ought to mention the subject at present to you, as you 
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have amdeties sufficient of your own; but nevertheless 
I am so sure of your sympathy for Franks, that it 
would be doing injustice not to let you know how 
much he may need it.'' 

**Then it is as we apprehended?" replied our hero; 
^ his father is among the sufferers by the commercial 
restrictions— is it so?" 

" To a certain extent, but the friends of the old 
gentleman have relieved him from the immediate 
pressure." 

Mr. Ralston would have added something farther, 
but surprised at a change in the countenance of his 
unfortunate guest, he stopped for a moment suddenly^ 
and then added : 

^^ But nothing like bankruptcy is apprehended; in- 
deed, I understand the reversion will be considerable." 

^^ How can I, Mr. Ralston, think of accepting his 
generosity in such circumstances? I will not — ^I can- 
not," said Buxton with a sigh. 

The tone of this resolution was, however^ so firm, 
that it gave pleasure to the kind-hearted laird, and 
saved him from the necessity of making any explana- 
tion respecting the determination which Mr. Franks, 
senior, had, in his integrity, adopted ; but with more 
address than usual, he remarked, 

^^ I anticipated some decision of that kind from 
you; it is not, however, requisite that you should 
make up your mind so hastily." 

^ I am more deliberate, my friend, than you ima- 
gine; I have thought much, and deeply too, of the 
gracious intentions which hpth the father and son 
have shown towards me ; bin I fear they have, like 
myself, allowed theniselves to imagine that some 
chance is still in my unhappy destiny by which I may 
be. rescued from the grasps of the ruin that has laid 
hold on me. For some time, even till I came to this 
place, a phantom has haunted me, and atteitapted to 
persuade me that I am but involved in the cloud of a 
mystery that will soon clear away, and leave me again 
in the sunshine. I begin, however, now to discern 
my true condition. I am recovering the shock of my 
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fall, and can no longer flatter myself with being aught * 
else but helpless. Pardon the egotism, Mr. Ralston, • 
but every day augments the injustice I encourage 
against myself, by allowing so much time to pass in 
idleness and sequestration : my lot is cast, and I can- 
not too soon apply myself to the issue.'* 

" You speak like a stoic,'* said his friend, ** but 
have you considered how inadequately you have been 
prepared for the business of the world ?" 

^ I have all the preparation, Mr. Ralston, that 
thought can give ; and the lack that is in my habi- 
tudes, time and endeavour will teach an earnest spi- 
rit to supply." 

"You are, then, determined to try the bar? It 
offers but a barren prospect without patronage." 

" There is no other profession open to me." 

" The church;" said the laird, eagerly recalling to 
mind the hint and admonition he had received from 
Franks. 

^ It suits not my inclinations ; and yet I am not one 
that looks slightly on religion; but piety is an effusion 
of the heart, and mine is of a more arid substance 
than to yield it. It is a secretion of the . constitu- 
tional temperament, and the glands and organs that 
extricate it, are, I fear, in me obdurate and small ; 
could I have felt in myself the influence that pervades 
the religious bosom, I had chosen the church, and 
might not in her service have missed the happiness 
that was once within my reach." 

Mr. Ralston, not exactly understanding to what he 
alluded, replied — •^ 

" You consider things too finely. In the church 
Lord Errington has great pa,|ronage." 

'* But it is in my nature, — ^the very creature and 
spirit of my education," said Buxton, — ^^ to hold and 
cling to high notions, perhaps unsuitable notions of 
purity and independence. To betake myself with 
these to the ecclesiastical profession, would be some- 
thing akin to the fraud from which I am sufiPering. 
I should have to put on a mask, and be abject with 
the consciousness of the hypocrisy." 
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^Pardon tne,'* exclaimed the laird, "but this 
high-mindedness will mar your ambition. ^ It has al* 
ready cost you a vast fortune and a peerage." 

**It has saved me, however, from a marriage in 
which I saw only misery. " 

" How ! have you not often told us that, but in not 
being to your liking, the minion of the dowager was 
rich in graces, and without fault ?" 

" She was ; but in that defect there was enough, 
for my heart was betrothed, and only these same lit* 
tie scruples, the bastard fancies' of aristocracy, made 
me hesitate to indulge my wishes. Fortunately the be- 
loved object has been spared from sharing my disas- 
trous fortunes." 

" Who was she ?" 

" The daughter of the rector of Errington — I may 
tell you so much — nor can it molest her meek and 
gentle spirit to hear, that when I was a lord I would 
have made her my wife, but for a diffidence, a cow- 
ardly respect for rank, which even'while it restrained 
me, was in its nature so virtuous, that I could not 
think of her in a less holy condition. But I am well 
punished, the rank that made me hesitate has passed 
from me, and in the privation, the greatest of my 
pangs is, that I should have been so reluctant in my 
love. But she has escaped. I grow, however, weak 
and romantic, so let the tale be ended." 

"And yet what is in its circumstances that you 
should look on it in that desponding way ?" replied 
the laird; ** she yet may be yours, would you but 
consent to consider your . situation a little more 
worldly. " 

" No more of that, my friend. By the letter from 
Franks, my decision is riveted ; I will therefore re- 
turn without delay to the metropolis, and like the 
hero of the fairy tale, espouse my fortune." 

" You are not, however, surely, resolved to forego 
the friendship which Lord Errington offered you 
when the discovery took place ?" 

" I do not say I will : but he knows well how much 
I stand ' in need of his aid — and therefore, though I 

o 3 
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partake not of that feeling which my father felt when 
repulsed by his lordship, for obtruding a representa- 
tion for me, or rather lor himself"— 

At this moment the laird happened to glance his 
eye towards the footpath, across the bean-field, and 
observed with surprise, on account of the showery 
and blustering state of the weather, the large and 
clumsy corpulency of the Rev. Mr. Keckle, coming 
towards the house, in his tartan cloak, with his throat 
well protected by a scarlet comforter, and his limbs 
by dark blue rig and furrow worsted stockings drawn 
over his knees. He was making use of his umbrella 
as a staff — the violence of the wind precluding him 
from applying it to its proper purpose during the 
squally shower that was then in lavish and visible 
spray coursing the fields. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

When the reverend gentleman had doffed his de- 
fensive garments, and deposited his umbrella in the 
hall, he was shown into the parlour by Dick, the 
laird's own man ; and presently Miss Sibby Ruart, 
hearing who was the visiter, came into the room, 
conceiving that she had at all times the privilege of 
the entre when the minister was there; and convinced, 
which prompted her to use it on this occasion, that 
no trifling business had induced his reverence to 
come abroad in such tempestuous weather. 

*' It 's a sore day, Mr. Keckle, for you to be out of 
the house in,'' said she; *'but business must not 
stand for wind or wave, and how is Mcs. Keckle, and 
that sweet young lady, your niece. I hope nothing is 
the matter with them ?" 

The two gentlemen in the mean time made Way for 
the minister to come near the fire. And our hero 
placed a cool chair for him, a touch of the polite ob- 
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servances of his former sphere : one less delicate in 
applying the principles of refined manners, perhaps 
the laird himself, M^ould have offered his own seat, 
than which nothing is so ohtuse that looks like po- 
liteness ; for a heated chair is, in the first sensation, 
very unpleasant, and to request a stranger to sit on 
one, has as little of Chesterfield in the courtesy, as to 
send a note to a great man, or a young lady, closed 
with a wafer — an impertinence, which Miss Edge- 
worth, who first made the discovery of the reason 
wherefore, has extensively established as such, to the 
manifest advantage of the sealing-wax makers. 

When the party had accommodated themselves 
round the hearth, Mr. Keckle, beginning with Mr. 
Ralston, the master of the mansion, expressed in so- 
lemn sounding peiriods his satisfaction at the appear- 
ance of the good health which they severally seemed 
to enjoy, and to which due responses were made. 
Miss Sibby adding to her thanksgiving for the con- 
gratulation, a hope that he himself would not take 
cold by being abroad in such boisterous weather. 

*' But," said she, "in the way of our duty it will 
happen, now and then, that we must face the blast ; 
at the same time, Mr. Keckle, unless it be an occa- 
sion of instancy, the care of our own health is a 
point that should be always considered. I hope the 
obligation that has brought you frae the chimla-lu gg 
of the manse on such a day as this, is nothing anent 
our family?" 

** Indeed, Miss Sybilla," replied the reverend gen- 
tleman, '^I am none surprised at your amazement at 
seeing me forth ; but unless I had come this forenoon, 
I could not answer the doctor's letter by the mom's 
post." 

" And so ye have had a letter ? and how was Dr. 
Sorn? it must have been about something, or ye 
would not b^ so particular ? surely it does not con- 
cern anybody here ?" 

Without replying to her manifold interrogatories 
Mr. Keckle looked to our hero, and said when it was 
convenient, he would be glad of a word with him in 
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privacy. And before an answer could be obtained. 
Miss Slbby observed that the drawing-room fire was 
not yet lighted, bat it should be immediately for 
them, and the shutters opened ; and rising she left 
the parlour to give the neccessary orders to the 
housemaid. As soon, however, as she had quitted 
the room, Mr. Buxton said — 

^' If your communication respect only me, there is 
no reason why i should not hear it in the presence of 
iny friend Mr. Ralston. " 

The minister, however, leaving his seat at the same 
moment, replied, 

*'As it concerns others, I do not allow to be my- 
self rightly justified," and looking at Miss Sibby, who 
then re-entered the room, added " to make it public." 

Our hero rose and followed him to the drawing- 
room. 

" Is not this a very extraordinary visitation, Mr. 
Halston ?" observed the lady to her kinsman, when 
the strangers had retired ; ** what can it be about ? 
and all in consequence of a letter from Mrs. Keckle's 
l)rother, the doctor, at the town of Errington. Think 
you it 's possible that there has been another detec- 
tion, or that it 's an interference about that drooket 
•damsel, Miss Julie; drooket she well deserves to be 
•called, for she sits at the window, as Mrs. Keckle told 
me herself, from morning to night, with a tear in her 
•eye as big as a blob of dew in a kailblade. She 's 
really a weak maiden, or she would not let her regard 
for Mr. Buxton kithe in the way it does, seeing how 
little he conceits her^ I would let my heart break firstj 
but it's well known of what incontinent metal the £ng- 
Jishers, especially their young women, are made." 

*' True," said the laird with a smile, ** they cer- 
tainly have not the mildness and modesty of our 
Scottish fair." 

** That 's a most righteous remark, Mr. Ralston; 
and now when I think of it, and the ins and outs of 
Mr. Buxton's kittle situation, I would not wonder if 
the minister has come with a temptation to try if he 
will marry her; for Mrs. Keckle has told me that the 
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doctor is out of the body about Miss, she being his 
only child, and that he would not object to her mar- 
rying the wild Scot of Galloway, so that she was 
happy; indeed she says he 's a pattern to fathers, and 
some have experienced that every father is not so in- 
dulgent to his only dochter.'* 

"Really," replied Mr. Ralston, **I know you were 
an only child. Miss Sibby, but I was not aware your 
father ever controlled your affections." 

"None of your jeers, cousin," cried the spinster; 
" it 's little ye know, but if my father had not put a 
restraint upon me, how would I have been living to 
this time of day in a state of single blessedness, which 
I am not ashamed to acknowledge, nor should any 
respectable woman be, who has seen with her own 
eyes the blind partialities of man. But don't you 
think that the minister and Mr. Buxton have some 
weighty affair in hand that causes them to bide so 
long ?" 

At this juncture the two gentlemen returned into 
the parlour, and Miss Sibby, as she afterwards told 
us, investigated their countenances with a scrutiniz- 
ing eye, but they had so covered them with obscurity, 
that she could not make out by any sign in them, 
what their secret sederunt had been about — only that 
Mr. Keckle was a disappointed man, and Mr. Bux- 
ton little better. In some respects, however, the 
shrewd spinster had not been incorrect in her con- 
jectures ; for the object of the minister's visit, was in- 
deed a matrimonial proposal, of which our hero gave 
an account to Mr. Franks in the following letter, 
written on the same day. 

" Chwans. 
** My dear Friend, 

" With inexpressible pain I have heard from 
Mr. Ralston of your misfortune. It will not surprise 
you that, although assured the embarrassment is only 
temporary, I should yet determine, with the fullest 
sense of obligation, not to avail myself, under such 
circumstances, of your father's kind intentions, I 
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ought to add that I cannot sufficiently admire the de- 
licacy of our friend towards xne, in withholding your 
letter ; for I apprehend the news is worse than he has 
described, and that he has been actuated by a. wish 
not to increase my anxieties at this time ; sfaaip, how- 
ever, as they are, they are not so acute as to make me 
insensible to the part I ought to perform. 

My intention now is to return in the course of a few 
days to London, and having already entered myself of 
the Temple, to commence my professional studies. I 
have heard of other men who, while so engaged, hare 
supported themselves by their pen, and my intention 
is to try what may be in my power in that way« Be 
not, therefore, surprised if you do not find me so eager 
a companion as I have been of late, nor allow your- 
self to believe, though hereafter for a time we seldom- 
er meet, I shall ever regard you with less esteem, or 
forget your kindness when I stood most in need of a 
friend. 

^^ This morning I had another adventure. The 
^clergyman of this parish, who is brother-in-law to Dr. 
Som, called on me with a letter from thO'doctor, in 
which, after condoling with me on the condition I 
have been reduced to, and alluding to his daughter, he 
in a plain common-sense manner, which enhanced the 
obligation, told me that he had understood from her- 
self she was devotedly attached to me, and that he 
was willing, in consequence, to settle on her two-thirds 
of his fortune, to secure, as he was pleased to say, her 
happiness with mine. Environed as I am with po- 
verty, was not this a singular interposition ? But you 
know the fanciful character of the young lady, to whom 
I have been to blame for the false preference I affect- 
ed towards her in other circumstances, and cannot 
therefore be greatly astonished that I should reject 
the Godsend; for as such the minister, a homely, good 
sort of person, neither eminent for wisdom nor tact, 
described it. He argued at some length on the sub- 
ject, representing how much it would diminish to me 
the hardships that I must otherwise endure, and how 
many young men in the world would envy my good 
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fortune, even if their own case did not render it so 
necessary to them. I was, however, fixed ; but, to tell 
the truth* my, refusal was not without a sordid pang, 
and I wished she had been a little more endowed with 
discretion. But had she been so, would she have 
ever offered herself to me, suspecting, as she does, 
that my heart is not to give ? 

" The scene with her uncle did not conclude the 
drama—one more romantic succeeded. Having ex- 
hausted his persuasion, he then presented me with a 
note from herself, the contents of which would amuse 
you; but here and there it scintillates with a sprinkling 
of natural sensibility, that makes me reluctant to ex- 
pose it even to you : one sentence does, in fact, do her 
credit 1 She says, that sensible of the indecorum of 
a woman offering her hand and fortune to a man, she 
is^ still not ashamed to do so, because she is convinced 
that in my altered circumstances I would not offer 
myself to her. This is prettily imagined of the poor 
fond creature, and would have been almost eloquent, 
but for the vile phrase ** altered," which would seem 
to imply tfilfc she thinks the change only has prevented 
her from having some chance. However, I am as 
obdurate as a stone, and the incident itself hastens me 
to leave this place. Our friend makes no comment 
on the transaction, but his kinswoman. Miss Ruart, 
who has hazarded some cunning guesses towards the 
object of the minister's visit, animadverts on the wil- 
fulness of ' the male sek,' as she calls us, and insinu-r 
ales that in her day it was not the custom for young 
ladies to make themselves so cheag. 

" Yours, 

" Stanley Buxton.'* 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

The situation of our hero seemed hardly to admit 
of any increase to his perplexity, and yet how eauly 
might he have extricated himself from the pressure 
of that ruin which was every day closing upoc him, 
and like a rising tide, threatening to overwhelm him. 
Whether the equanimity with which he breasted each 
successive wave, should be ascribed to his native 
courage, or to that species of fortitude which springs 
from innate obstinacy, over which the reason exercises 
no influence, is a question we forbear to answer: in* 
deed we confess ourselves inadequate. 

The more firmly a man adheres to his own deter- 
minations, the less amiable he becomes in the eyes of 
his friends, especially of those who advise him to 
alter his course; and they are in consequence always 
in some degree offended, when he, the niut interest- 
ed in the effects of his own conduct, sholid imagine 
he knows better what he ought to do^ than those com- 
fortable and sagacious persons, who only now and 
then, and but for a moment, recollect hinunbafrrass- 
ments. The efficacy of the actual aids and co-opera- 
tions of friendship to the forlorn and necessitous, 
cannot be doubted; but it is not so certain that the 
plausibilities of mere advice are often more valuable 
than the voice and breath in which they are uttered. 

Be this, however, in philosophy as it may, though 
Buxton maintained an outward seeming that was 
little affected for some time by the current of his 
troubled fortunes, still there was ultimately no reason 
to think that his unexpressed feelings were of easier 
endurance than those which molest the tranquillity of 
the common unfortunate. Possibly some sentiment, 
derived alike from the pride and propriety of his 
former station, sustained him in his change. He 
could not for some time denude himself of the habits 
with which rank and great affluence had invested 
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him ; but every day they became more impaired, and 
the leisure for reflection which he possessed, during 
his quiet residence at Gowans, gradually stripped 
him of their most unfitting remains. 

As he grew sensible to the folly of cherishing no- 
tions only suitable in the sphere from which he had 
fallen, Mr. Ralston remarked that his character un- 
derwent some transmutation. Constitutionally calm 
and moderate in manners, though intense in sensi- 
bility, he was rather of a cheerful than a gay tem- 
perament, and impulses of extreme vivacity were re- 
quisite to rouse him into visible excitement. But 
m)m the day he received the communication from 
Dr. Sorn, he became sedately grave, arid was evi- 
dently occupied with some secret subject of cogita- 
tion. He did not avoid the society of his friend, but 
he often took long solitary walks, and sometimes in 
the twilight of the evening he would stray out alone, 
even when the night was chill, and the skies overcast. 
Oi3L these occasions, however, he went seldom far 
from the house, for he found in his own bosom topics 
wMch iifl^ested him quite as much as the shifting 
scenery oithe season, which furnished, as he alleged, 
the amusement of his daylight rambles. 

WfienAe laird first observed his mind taking this 
pensive oias, he was inclined to make some effort to 
rouse him, but the solidity and justness of judgment 
which Buxton uniformly displayed, deterred him; 
and Miss Sibby, to whom he once remarked the 
alteration with anxiety, advised him to take no notice 
of it. 

"It's only the disease," said she, "coming to a 
head: I have seen such things in others before now^ 
growing out of far less causes, and when it ripens, 
ye '11 see him a more purpose-like man, if he recovers 
at alL" 

** And if he does not, what then?" cried the laird. 

*' He '11 just wither away, grow dowie and action- 
less beyond the power of medicine, and slip at last 
out of the world, as one that had neither part nor por- 
tion in its affairs." 
VOL. I. — p 
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^^ You draw a melancholy picture, cousin, of what 
he may become." 

^^ I don't say that his doom is so cast," replied the 
lady; ^^ but such is the ordinary end of those who are 
stunned by adversity, and never get the better of the 
blow." 

One evening, as they were thus conversinjp at the 
iire-side, while he was walking by himself in the 
avenue, an incident occurred whicH broke in upon 
his irresolution — irresolution engendered by the in- 
dulgence allowed to himself in vague and inconclu- 
sive reveries. 

It was a cold and cloudy November night and the 
north wind blew with fits of violence; but between 
the black and scattered wrack, drifting over the face 
of the heavens, the sapphire of the skies was often 
seen studded with stars in their clearest brilliancy. 
Along the western horizon the contour of the hills 
stood distinctly revealed against a dim, pale glow of 
the fading twilight; and the silver cresset of the new 
moon in the south-west, as the clouds frqm time to 
time opened in their passaging, shed a wKery beam 
on the lake and the river, which as it filtered through 
the basketed aisles and arches of the leafless houghs 
sprinkled the walk of the avenue with showers and 
drops of light. 

Buxton, however, was too much occupied with 
himself to take any interest in the phenomena that 
were stirring as with life and intention around. In 
similar circumstances, others, suffering less from the 
undeserved hostility of fortune, might have been im- 
pressed by the aspect and auguries of the time, and 
their fancies derived prophetic nourishment from the 
forms, so like omens, that had their being in the sha- 
dows and the wind. But to him the visible world 
afforded no interest. The clouds careered ; the fitful 
breeze, sometimes swelling to a blast, passed unheeded 
by ; and the night was comfortless to the sense, almost 
as much so as his own rugged and inextricable for- 
tune was to his mind. 

In this careless and unremarking mood, he con- 
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tinued to walk to and fro, when, as he passed the old 
and doddered oak, which stands a few paces in the 
field beyond the ranks of the beeches of the avenue, 
he was startled with the wild and frightful screech of 
an owl which had long been the tenant of that hollow 
tree — followed by a shrill femininexry of terror, and im- 
mediately by the vision of two figures, rushing from a 
seat which had been formed round the trunk, beneath 
its ancient branches. 

. The shriek and the apparitional intrusion, disturbed 
the tenor of his meditation ; his humour at the mo- 
ment did not, however, lean to superstition ; and he 
regarded the accident only as one of those occur- 
rences which require no immediate consideration. 
Regarding the figures as those of two rustic lovers, 
he turned back, to allow them to escape their own way, 
but he had not walked many paces, when he heard 
them- coming close behind towards him. 

Being in no humour to speak to them, he stepped 
aside to let them pass, as they drew neai> concluding 
by this time that they were two of the laird's ser- 
vants; but as he glanced his eye back, when a glimpse 
of the moon broke through the trees, he was surprised 
to observe that the supposed lovers were two women. 
He looked again more inquisitively, and discovered 
that t^ey were strangers, and that one of them was 
muffled in a maptle : as by this time they had come 
within a few paces, he halted; but before he could 
methodize his thoughts into any thing like an address, 
one of them suddenly started forward and seized him 
by the arm. It was his mother, and her companion 
was the dejected Miss Julia Som, whom his refusal 
had instigated to a desperate purpose-r'What then 
took place, is described in a letter which, by the next 
post be wrote to his friend in London. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

** Dear Mr. Franks, 

^^ I am ashamed to write to you ; surely these 
strange mischances which have so darkened the pros- 

Sects of my life, have equally dimmed my faculties. 
Fever could any man more distinctly feel the noth- 
ingness of himself than I do, or be more thoroughly 
convinced that we are but passive cogs on the wheels 
of some great machine. My will is as vigorous as 
ever, its decisions when exerted are as effectual, but 
the power to exert is no longer mine. I am in the 
hands of chance till propelled by an impulse, and over 
that impulse I possess no command. 

** For some time the true character of my circum- 
stances has been gradually becoming more and more 
distinct ; I see my ruin, — wide as the mind's eye can 
extend, all around me is as sand ahd ashes; and yet I 
have been fool enough to think that by a more stndi* 
ous survey of its barrenness, I might distinguish 
something to rest hope upon; I am mortified at myself^ 
that I should have ever yielded to such weakness. 

*^Last night I had reasoned myself into a wiser 
way of thinking; I saw before me a vista of wha^Iny 
future course might be. It was dismal enough; hut 
it was not altogether without inducements to perse* 
verance. I was abroad when this juster estimate was 
formed, but in the same moment my heart was assail- 
ed with aiMinforeseeh occurrence, which in the stroke 
was keener than all I have yet suffered. At the mo- 
ment when F was about to return into the house—* you 
know the localities — my mother and Miss Som inter- 
cepted me in the avenue. The meeting was abrupt 
and unexpected, but the frame of mind into which I 
had previously wrought myself, withstood the shock 
without particular emotion. 

"After a few setences, explanatory of the recogui* 
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tion, I observed, "who was her companion, and said 
with considerable self-possession, ^ I cannot doubt the 
object of this singular visit, but my answer has been 
already conveyed to the young lady, who does me too 
much honour by her attachment ; I can only repeat it, 
if it is your or her intention to renew the subject.' 

^* Surprised, probably at the firmness with which 
this was uttered, my mother, without speaking, ten- 
derly seized my hand, and turnect round to her com- 
panion, who by the moonlight I perceived had a 
handkerchief at her eyes. 

"Accustomed from my earliest years to be ever 
softened by the blandishments of Mrs. Howard as my 
nurse — alas 1 more so formerly than now, when I 
should respect her as my mother — I was a good deal 
agitated by her gestures and her grief; nevertheless, 
with only a slight inflection of the voice, I said — 

** * Refrain from what you have come here to say 
with that fond girl. It can serve no purpose now.' 

" ' I would snatch you from destruction,' was her 
eager reply. * Oh, I have never been aught else than 
your mother — ^and, my poor boy! what are you to do 
now ? bred a lord, and turned on the world a beggar.' 

" ' I beseech you, madM, to repress this vehe- 
mence,' was all the answer I could make. * The 
whirlwind that distracted me has subsided, and I am 
not afraid to meet the enemy — the fiend, that is the 
spirit of the world. ' 

*' * But what shall become of your father and me ? 
We are outcasts — far more than you the victims of 
guile.' 

" * Who can answer that ?' was my grimed /reply. 
^ It was a question that should have been put when 
you thought of the danger in which, as a babe, you 
placed me.' 

^ ^ But, my dearest son,' said she, after ^ short 
pause, ' though the errors of the past cannot be re- 
deemed, much is still in your power, by which all our 
misfortunes may be mitigated. Dr. Sorn consents — ' 

" Apprehending what she intended to say, I went 
immediately towards Miss Sorn, who was standing 

p2 
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aloof at some distance, and addressed her with a de- 
gree of sternness, that on reflection I cannot excuse to 
myself; for what greater proof of regard can man or 
woman give, than to acknowledge affection so disin- 
terested as that which this unhappy girl has avowed 
for me ? 

" * Miss Sorn,' said I, ' why do you thus persecute 
me ? I suffer sufficiently already ; I do not need the 
forfeiture of my own esteem to increase the stings of 
misfortune; and that forfeiture would be incurred^ 
were it possible that I could sink so low as to sell 
myself for a pittance.' 

*'The severity with which this was said would^ 
even now, overwhelm me with remorse, but her an- 
swer spared the pang. It was uttered in that tone of 
romance and indescribable silliness which used to 
amuse me so much in former times ; — but I cannot 
describe the aifect it had upon me; nor recall the 
words in which it was expressed, for they smote me 
with a sudden and an angry aversion, that for a mo- 
ment overthrew my self-possession. I am ashamed 
to confess the contempt with which they filled me, 
and far more, the strength of the instigation, which, 
like an instantaneous flash, almost made me give vent 
to my disgust. Fortunately, however, the discipline 
of education came to my aid — I dare not say that my 
will restrained me, but I was enabled, to say to my 
mother, who had come towards us — 

*' ' You have heard this. Do you wish the -woman 
who could so far forget herself, to be the wife of your 
son — of me V 

" No answer was given, but th e I know not 
what to call her — burst into sobbing and tears ; they 
had not, however, the proper influence of natural 
passion, and yet they were so near to almost real 
grief, that I felt something like a sentiment of contri- 
tion : I had gone too far. But the mother's bosom 
was bared to her child, and she fell weeping on my 
shoulder. 

" ' It was no thought of mine,' said she. * God look 
on us in mercy I It seemed a way by which we might 
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be saved from desperate pbverty. Alas ! my unfor- 
tunate boy, even while I undertook to mediate in this 
business, my own heart upbraided me.' 

^^This pathetic exclamation produced an effect.not 
expected ; Miss Sorn, rejected by the man she pre- 
tended so to adore, hearing this impassioned inad- 
vertency in her own presence, was instantly nettled— 
I have no other word for her girlish pettishness, — and 
with a toss of attempted indifference, bade us g6od 
night. In the very act, however, of doing so, she was 
seized with an hysterical affection, and shrieked a 
laugh so like a bedlamite, that although for a moment 
it was irresistibly ridiculous, I was soon alarmed 
with awe and dread, believing her senses utterly 
flown. 

"This frantic extravagance was heard in the house, 
and in the course of less than a minute the inmates 
with lights and lamps in their hands, were at the 
doors and windows. I must, however, say no more, 
for I find myself incapable of describing a scene 
which beggars romance, and from which, when I saw 
the astonishment it had produced, I hastily ran and 
sought refuge in the adjacent plantation. 

'* By what insane ecstasy can this weak girl be in- 
fatuated ! for although no philosopher, I am yet able 
to discern that there is nothing of true affection about 
her. The voice of her tenderness is the wiiine of an 
actress, and her whole conduct is imbued with an af- 
fectation, which, instead of awakening pity or regard, 
insfures a very odious antipathy. I have heard of 
men, and of women too, who have actually imagined 
themselves influenced by feelings which they never 
felt, the effects of those congestions which excite the 
fancies of hypochondria. Can Miss Sorn's frenzy be 
of this kind ? I hope it is. But in the mean time I 
have determined to encounter nothing again like 
what I have described, and in consequence will to- 
morrow sej: out for Edinburgh; you may therefore 
expect to see me in London al3out the end of the 
week. 

** Truly yours, 

** Stanley Buxton." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII, 

Although our hero has given apparently a circum- 
stantial account of what passed in the avenue, we 
have been told by the laird, while looking over the 
letter with him, that it is but a meagre outline, and 
conveys no idea of 'the distress of mind with which 
his ill-fated guest was overwhelmed. 

By the interference of Miss Sibby Ruart, the la- 
dies were urged to enter the house, where, partly by 
her entreaty, and partly in the hope that Buxton, 
would soon return, they staid at least a couple of 
'hours. But the night growing late, and the moon- 
light becoming dim and horizontal, they were forced 
lo return to their respective homes in the village, and 
Mr. Ralston was constrained by the obligations of 
iiospitality, to be their conductor. 

When he came back Miss Sibby was alone, and our 
hero still abroad. Her patchwork, that beautiful 
mosaic of calico scraps, her genteel seam for the two 
preceding winters, lay neglected on the table. The 
candles unsnuffed had heads like mushrooms. The 
iire in the grate was ashy, low, red, and flameless ; 
and the meditating gentlewoman was bending over it 
with her feet on the fender, while her thoughts, rov- 
ing on the frontiers of sleep, were of *' such stuff as 
rdreams are made of." 

On hearing the laird's footsteps in the hall, she 
-started up, and snatching the snuffers, was in the act 
of brightening the lights when he entered the room. 

"Dear me," said she, scarcely well awake; ''what 
■have I been about to let the candle-wicks grow to 
puddock stools ; and what has become of Mr. Bux- 
ton that he's still a-field? Well, and did you see 
them safely lodged ? — yon poor lily-lookiip, with all 
her fine style of language, is, I doubt, only in her 
semplar years in the way of discretion. But I am, 
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however, none surprised at such forwardness; for 
we all know that in England it 's the natural part of 
the women to court the men ; but it 's long to the 
day, when a well and soberly brought up Scotch lassie 
will so demean herself. Mr. Buxton served her 
rightly ; and, if I were him, I would let her know 
that I would be as condumacious as a marble statue 
if she ever again came singing the auld song of ^ John 
come kiss me now*' It 's really no' a Christian prac- 
tice." 

** Hush I" cried Mr. Ralston ; and at that moment 
Mr. Buxton made his appearance also, at which Miss 
Sibby, to assure him th^t nothing was farther from 
her thoughts than his affairs, said — 

** I was just thinking that the laird would be none 
the worse of a warm tumbler after his walk 5 and I 
can see, Mr. Buxton, with the half of my one eye, 
that ye 're no' out of the need o't likewise." 

The bell was immediately rung, and the necessary 
orders being given to the servant, the laird signified 
by some sign of that natural freemasonry which the 
members of a family learn among themselves, that h^ 
would be glad were Miss Sibby to leave them. She, 
however, had her own reasons for not observing the 
sign ; and he was at last obliged to tell her to send 
the servant with more coals, laying such a particular 
emphasis on the word send, that she could not mis** 
take its purport. 

Miss Sibby being gone, the fire mended, and the 
requisite apparatus for an after-supper dialogue set 
upon the table, the two gentlemen, sumost in the same 
breath, said— 

'* This* has been a strange incident I" 

And Mr. Buxton continued-^^ 

^^ I could not have chosen a more unhappy spot for 
retirement than this has become ; and you will your- 
self acknowledge that I but comply with the shape of 
my fortune, in resolving to return immediately to 
London. The kind sympathy both of you and our 
friend Franks, I can never repay. But do not think 
the less of ray gratitude, if, for a timet hereafter I 
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should seem changed in outward demeanour.—-! shall 
not be changed in feeling." 

This was expressed with evident emotion; followed 
by a short silence, which the laird was the first to 
disturb by observing — 

^' It is impossible not to think that you have deter- 
mined prudently; you could not have come to any 
other place half so annoying ; and I would ill con- 
vince you of my esteem, were I to urge you to re- 
main. But on your arrival in London, what is your 
intention ?" 

" To apply myself earnestly to my profession ; and 
although my father has had the imprudence to ad- 
dress Lord Errington on my behalf, and to have been 
refused assistance, — I think justly refused, Mr. Rals- 
ton, — the case will be different if I make the applica- 
tion to his lordship myself; and it is my intention to 
do so. I have no choice, and though perhaps I had be- 
gun to suspect the truth before the discovery was 
made by Lady Errington, I never truly and of my 
own will did his lordship any wrong — why then in 
my helplessness should I hesitate to ask the aid of 
that friendship which he has himself offered." 

« But, if," said the laird, thoughtfully, « h^s lord- 
ship again refuse ? for men who are warm and kind 
in the first moment of obligation, — and the manner 
in which you surrendered all could not appear to 
him but noble, — sometimes soon after cool, and fall 
under the ordinary influence of their natural charac- 
ter." 

** I have thought of that," interrupted our hero, as 
if the topic had been disagreeable, and one he was 
not willing to enter upon ; adding, ^' and I must only 
then embrace my fortune .a little more closely. I shall 
not be the only man that has been thrown on the world 
unfriended." 

"Say not unfriended," replied the kind-hearted 
laird, "for though I am not rich, you are free to 
share what I can afford. It is not much, — indeed it 
19 <3p little^ that I w^is ashamed to ofier it before* " 
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The eyes of Buxton glistened with a watery glance, 
and when he took the laird's hand he said — 

^^ Of what should I be afraid, while the world has 
so many more good men in it than the Cynics would 
have us believe ? No, Mr. Ralston, I will reserve you 
for a last appeal." 

** A last appeal ! why so ? — why do you say that ? 
Make me the first, and you may need no other/' 

A considerable pause ensued ; the two friends were 
evidently embarrassed, Mr. Buxton by the sense of 
obligation, and the laird, if the process of his thoughts 
were revealed in his countenance, by something akin 
to apprehension and sorrow ; and he said — 

^ It is true that you are helpless, Mr. Buxton ; but 
you have that encouragement in the possession of 
great talent which few are blessed with. You have no 
cause to hesitate in entering on the course you have 
chosen." 

Buxton smiled and replied — , 

" You have your fears for me. Come, come, do 
not think me so much an object of pity. Have I not 
two friends ? How many men can boast of one that 
has proved himself equal to either? But it grpws 
late, axid we shall not make matters better by talking 
of them. My determination is to proceed to London, 
and if Lord Errington's generosity fail me, I. must do 
as greater men have done before ; perhaps, however, 
you may think that by their greatness they had the 
less to dread." 

" On that head," said the laird, with an air of re- 
spect and deference — ** I have no anxiety ; I am but 
thinking what would be my own condition, were I so 
cast adrift." 

In a desultory conversation of this kind, they spent 
some time. On the following day a chaise was (»*der- 
ed from the post-town, the laird intending to accom- 
pany his guest to Edinburgh ; but it was at the door 
some time before Mr. Buxton was apparently ready 
to embark. 

He was evidently detained by some mental con- 
sideration, more than by aught he had to do ; for al- 
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though he opened and shut his portmanteau several 
times, and walked to and fro in his bed-room, swing- 
ing the key on hi& finger, long after the laird stood 
ready in the parlour with Miss Slbby, who waited to 
bid him adieu, he was yet as irresolute as if- he had 
still many things to pack up. At last he overcame 
the undetermined state of his feelings, his portman- 
teau was fixed in the carriage, and with the kindest 
wishes of Miss Sibby, having embarked with his 
friend, the chaise drove from the house. 

When about half way down the avenue, Buxton 
turned to the laird, and said — 

'^ Can you imagine what detained me so long ? I 
have been so weak as to doubt whether I should bid 
my mother farewell. Let us drive to her sister's. It 
becomes not me to add to her humiliation." 

So saying, the post-boy received his orders, and 
after stopping for a short time at the Academy-house* 
the adventurer was again on the road. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



Whatever appearance a man in the various 
changes of his fortunes may happen to present to the 
world, the world to him always holds the same as- 
pect. From his waxing to the full round, and his 
waning till the edge l)ecomes invisible, his every 
phase is but illumination, and comes not from his 
own native light. Prosperity, however splendid* 
produces no transmutation on himself; nor does ad- 
versity, though it darken, alloy the integrity of his 
worth. Those, therefore, who do not carefully dis- 
criminate between the circumstances comprehensive- 
ly described in good luok, and the qualities of the 
individual himself, are little aware of the injustice 
they sometimes commit, and less of the acerbity with 
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'which unconsciously they tend to irritate the excoria- 
tions of misfortune. 

But let us not in this dogma be misunderstood. 
We do not contend that mankind are not liable to 
alteration by the change of fortune. It has, however, 
been one of our most painful observations in the 
course of our pilgrimage to have discerned, that the 
fading in the tbrtunes of men is always preceded by 
some infection of decay in their own faculties, though 
the consequences may be often long of attracting at- 
tention. We have seen the plague spot reddening 
even amidst the healthiest bloom and the utmost 
vigour; but, it is thex:ourse of Providence. The dis- 
pleasure of Heaven descended on the prophet before 
the worm was commissioned to consume the gourd. 

It was not, however, so with Stanley Buxton. On 
his return to London, he felt his stamina undiminish- 
ed ; the blight which entails irremediable adversity 
had not touched him, nor had the glossy green un- 
curled leaf of his endowments been scathed by the 
canker. He was, it is true, as the tree in winter, but 
his bareness was not barrenness. He could see by 
the altered looks of old companions, that he was re- 
garded as fallen, both from his caste in society and 
his native rank as a man. . The soft and quiet pro- 
priety which with the investment of his earldom had 
been so graceful, he saw they thought servile, and 
that the same modesty in opinion to which nobility 
had once lent value, was looked down upon as some- 
thing akin to inferiority. But though for a time he 
had to wrestle with this harsh conviction, his courage 
and resolution derived from experience fresh nourish- 
ment and strength. It told him what he had to expect 
and to endure, and taught him that the fortitude by 
which the step of fortune was to be ascended, must 
be the offspring of his own energy. One evening, when 
some incidental occurrence had brought this vividly 
before him, he made a bound as it were, into a deter- 
mination, where he fixed himself with a firmness that- 
could not be shaken. 

He had parted from Mr. Franks, with the intention 
VOL. I. — q 
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of next day addressing himself to Lord Errington, 
to solicit the friendship which the earl had offered; 
but in returning to his chambers in the Temple, 
he had met with a former acquaintance whom he 
thought cool and distant in his demeanour. Roused 
by this circumstance^ in which he experienced some* 
thing like unmerited humiliation, he ruminated for 
some time, and at last resolved to expose himself to 
no other slights of the same kind, nor even to seek 
the means of preserving himself in some show of 
equality with the ordinary world, by applying to Lord 
Errington. 

To some, a resolution of this kind may look like 
sullenness — and perhaps it was nearer to it than to 
independence ; but it sprang from the natural result of 
his circumstances, and the decision of his character: 
nor did he lose even an hour in carrying the plan he 
formed in consequence into effect In the same build- 
ings where he had chosen his chambers, he found an 
obscure and cheap attic, — he removed immediately 
into it, and next morning when Mr. Franks called, he 
was found in this indigent domicile. 

Franks, on entering, was startled at the meanness 
of the apartment, and was on the point of Offering 
some remonstrance, but our hero interrupted him. 

" I know what you would say," cried he; '* but it 
is now to no purpose. I have placed myself on a level 
with my natural means ; and this is my starting-post 
in the race I have to run." 

The tone in which this was said, precluded all re- 
ply ; and Mr. Franks pensively took a chair beside 
him, in expectation that he would make some farther 
remark, but he remained silent. 

After a pause of several minutes, Mr. Franks then 
said — 

*'I have been apprehensive that it would come to 
this, but still thought the difficulties it entails would 
have had influence sufficient to prevent you; I re- 
quest no explanation of the cause, perhaps I can guess 
something of it ; but I beg you will tell me how you 
now intend to proceed." 
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^As becomes me; the first thing is to find the 
means of subsistence. You start ; why should that 
surprise yott?" 

« But how ?" 

'^I have ten fingers and a head. Literature is the 
very element in which my profession has its being^^ 
my first step is to find a bookseller who will employ 
me. In this, can you assist me ?" 

** I am really so moved, Buxton, that I know not 
what to say. In what line would you start ?" 

"In any; the best is that which will pay best" 

" Can you Uiink of prostituting your talents to the 
will of another ?" 

^ I think not of the subject in that way. 1 see no 
distinction in doing my best for a client, whether it be 
by the press or at the bar. Is the oracle of the pen 
more sacred than that of the tongue ?" 

** No, certainly not; but would you undertake to 
maintain opinions that you condemn, or to controvert 
others that you approve ?*' 

^ Is it not the duty of an advocate to undertake all 
sorts of causes ? Has the defence of even the unde- 
niably guilty been ever held dishonourable ?" 

" True, it has not ; but I have never been quite 
sure that it is always free from blame ?" 

" You think not, Franks, in that with your wonted 
acumen. Don't you know that men are rarely sensi- 
ble of their guilt, even when most contrite ; nor is it 
with actions, and the affects of actions, that the law 
has to do, but with the sentiments under which they 
have been performed. The man who accidentally 
kills another, injures society as much as the delibe- 
rate murderer; and yet how differently both the law 
and society look upon their several deeds." 

^ You frighten me," was the reply: " do you mean 
to say, that there is a usurpation m the law when it 
assumes to decide between accident and intention ?" 

'^ No: not a usurpation, but the law has assumed, 
that guilt is susceptible of human proof; or in other 
words, that the motives by which criminals are ac- 
tuated may be proved by evidence." 
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*' Gracious ! and don't you think so, Buxton ?" 

** The law says so, but admits the advocate to take 
the spirit of the criminal, and to protect him from its 
vengeance, if he can, by showing all those palliations 
of crime with which men mitigate to themselves the 
atrocities of their own actions. I do not say that ju- 
risprudence assumes too much when it declares, as 
with the authority of the Godhead, that offences may 
be determined in the character of their criminality by 
human testimony or by circumstances, for it admits 
at the same time, that by the ingenuity of human 
reasoning the criminality may be explained away. If 
you grant that a crime may be determined to be such 
by the force of external evidence, it is but justice to 
the criminal to hear what moral ingenuity can allege 
in extenuation." 

** I am perplexed ! What are we, then, to think of 
our English law, which cannot be said to fairly admit 
any such extenuation? The jury decide by the evidence 
only as to the fact, and yet we all know that evidence 
can never afford a stronger demonstration of any mo- 
tive than probability." 

"But," said Buxton, interrupting him, ''we are 
wandering from the subject ; the question simply is, 
why should it be deemed more derogatory to under^ 
take the vindication of opinions for hire, than the de- 
fence of actions for fees." 

'' In truth, Buxton, I see no great difference be^ 
tween them ; but the world has always thought that 
an honest man cannot advocate sentiments by his pen 
contrary to his judgment I own, however, that there 
must be some fallacy in the notion, for both honest 
men and good patriots have defended thieves and 
traitors, and by the bravery of their eloquence have 
added to their own renown." 

*' Come, come, Franks, take the world as it is; we 
can only mend it by little and little. Were we im- 
mortal entities, there might be some reason in sifting 
the principles of legal expedients ; but for earthly be- 
ings that must live by things as they are, it were most 
unwise in a worldly sense to examine either codes or 
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crimes too curiously. We are sent into the world to 
make our way to the grave with as much enjoyment 
as we possibly can obtain without harming others ; 
all the rest of virtue is but * leather and prunella.' " 

Mr. Franks, without being able to imagine where- 
fore, felt his spirits depressed by this conversation. 
Hitherto, he had been rather the adviser of his friend, 
but the other had at once taken a tone above him, 
although he was not able to discover in what its su- 
periority consisted, especially as there appeared more 
of subtlety than of wisdom in his opinions. 



CHAPTER XL. 

For some days after Stanley Buxton had removed 
into his new chambers, he employed himself in ar- 
ranging a few elementary books, of which Franks had 
made him a present. This and the state of the win- 
try weather kept him at home ; but occasionally in 
the evenings he frequented the Chapter Coffee House,, 
which he had learnt was the resort of literary men, 
who are authors by profession, expecting to glean 
among them a few hints that might be of use in his 
subsidiary pursuit. But he soon saw by the sombre^ 
silent, and unsocial character of the company, that he 
had little to expect there; perhaps, too, his aristo- 
cratic taste was offended by the low-ceiled darkling 
vulgarity of the apartment. Without, however, com- 
ing to any resolution on the subject, an incident oc- 
curred which not only interrupted his visits, but had 
a romantic influence on his future life. 

Adjoining the attic into which he had removed^ 
he learnt from the laundress that an old solitary man 
resided. 

"He is very learned," said she; "years has he 
lived here, and no one ever saw him receive a visitor. 
His room is filled with books — he is a great reader ; 

Q2 
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and though he never seems to be rich, he has always 
plenty of money." 

*' What is he like ?" replied Stanley Buxton. '* I 
may have met with him." 

" There is nothing about him remarkable, only he 
is always nicely dressed in black, and his recreation^ 
when he tears himself from his books, is on the news- 
papers in one of the neighbouring coffee-houses, where 
he sometimes spends the evening." 

"His name?" 

"Hyams, — ^Joseph Hyams, Esq.; he gets a letter 
so addressed every year, cin new year's day, and the 
same evening he sends an answer by the post.'' 

** To whom is his answer addressed ?" 

"To one Mrs. Wimborn, to be left at the Hound 
and Hare Inn, near Thrapplesea, in Glamorgan. It 
is the only letter he ever sends out, and I expect it as 
regularly as the year begins." 

"He is an odd character," replied our hero ; " what 
is he, or what can he have been ?" 

"That 's just what I say to myself every morning 
when I fetch away his breakfast things." 

*' And have you never been able to guess ?" 

**Not exactly, to a certainty; but I think he has 
been far in the Indiies, for one morning he told me 
how his rice used to be boiled at a place they call 
Marrybambore, where he lived by himself, and had 
yellow Ingy servants. He often tells me queer things 
about Marrybambore." 

" Has he no friends?" 

" He has that Mrs. Wimborn for a correspondent 
once a year. If he wanted more, no doubt lots of 
them might be had in London." 

" Then you think he shuns companions ?" 

"He plainly never seeks them; but whether he 
avoids them, or does not happen to meet with any, is 
best known to himself." 

" Is he a miser, think you ?" 

" Oh, bless you, no ; he 's a perfect gentleman with 
his money, only it 's his humour to live alone." 

" Is he altogether unknown ?" 
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^< I can but speak, sir, from what I have seen; and 
I think if he had many friends, surely they would 
not let him live so lonely. However, he no doubt 
has his own reasons for being so mystical ; but I 
wonder how it happens that one who cares for no- 
body, and is as little cared for, should be so particular 
and nice in his dress. He is, for a man that dresses 
in black, a perfect idol." 

" Does he talk much to you ?" 

*^ Sometimes ; but he is no^t regular introductory 
character. He will be who^ weeks that I never hear 
the word of his breath ; al.^ther times he will tell 
such things you can't think, about the Ingy ser- 
vants at Marrybambore, where he lived longer than I 
can tell, without being gladdened by the christian eye 
of a human creature." 

'^ Living in so remote a place, and so much alone, 
has doubtless begotten in him these strange solitary 
ways." 

*' You would not think so, if you saw him ; he ^s 
so mild and well-bred, a lord could not be more 
courteous." 

•* You make me curious to see this singular person." 

*' That need not, sir, be difficult." 

*' What coffee-house does he ehieily frequent?" 

'' Sometimes one, and sometimes another. He *s 
oftenest found at Eldridge's." 

After this conversation, Stanley Buxton continued, 
during a considerable time, seemingly absorbed in his 
own thoughts, and when the laundress left him, he 
still sat ruminating. It seemed to him that his ad- 
ventures in life were about to commence, and that he 
could discover a similarity between his own solitude 
and that sequestration from the world which interested 
him in his neighbour. 

<* It cannot be," said he aloud, *' that he has met 
with any change so remarkable as mine; but it is 
strange, passing strange, that a man should so entirely 
abstain from social intercourse. He surely had early 
companions; even were he a foundling, he would have 
had some such young familiars. I can conceive how. 
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coming from a distant part in the interior of India, 
he tnaynot have found in London either acquaintance 
or friends; but it is unaccountable, that he should have 
lived many years here without acquiring one asso- 
ciate — unless he chose it should be so: and what 
motive could he have, for motive he must have had, 
otherwise he would have taken up his abode amidst 
the scenes of his youth^ rather than live no better than 
the life of a bug, in, these creaking garrets of the 
Temple? But might li^xnot have had for this, causes 
like my own — though ;iie may never have been a 
changeling? There is a 'spot where one is still inter- 
ested in him. All the rest of the world is empty— I 
waste, however, my ingenuity in these conjectures— 
i will go this evening to Eldridge's, and throw myself 
in his way." 

At that moment a gentle knocking was heard at 
the door, and he called aloud, "to come in." The 
door opened, and Mr. Hyams entered. His appear- 
ance startled Buxton like a visionary apparition ; for 
the laundress in her tale had given him no reason to 
imagine that there could be the slightest chance of 
such a visitation. 

"I shall make no apology for this intrusion," said 
the old gentleman, with a pleasant composed smile. 
•''The laundress, with her usual garrulity, has just 
been telling me that you have some intention to make 
my acquaintance, and though it may seem a singular 
mode of doing so, I have come, in consequence, to 
decline the honour." 

*' I should infer from that," replied our hero, also 
smiling, and with that quickness of apprehension 
which his new circumstances had awakened — ^' you 
have some reason to assign." 

Mr. Hyams, hot quite prepared for so applicable 
an answer, paused for a moment, in evident em- 
barrassment ; from which, however, he was relieved, 
by Buxton politely requesting him to be seated, say- 
ing affably^ 

-'You can as well explain yourself sitting;" and 
perceiving that a pale cast of thought saddened the 
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countenance of his visitor, he caught the infection, 
and added seriously— " Perhaps I ought not to be 
surprised that my acquaintance is declined." 

Mr. Hyams took a chair opposite to him, and 
looking at him steadily in the face, said, 

*^ If you have thought of seeking the acquaintance 
of another, why should you dread that, for your own 
sake, your friendship, it intended to go so far, might 
be rejected ? Only the tainted^ are aware that they 
should be shunned. It cann^ be that one so young, 
on whom Nature has been s||( lavish of external gifts, 
and whose looks indicate an intelligence worthy of 
such partiality, should have already cause to doubt 
the good will of the world, or his own worthiness to 
receive it." 

''Your words confound me!" replied Buxton-^ 
*' pardon the freedom that your frankness provokes: 
have you then cause to decline my acquaintance on 
your own account ?" 

" I did not expect this, young gentleman — I have," 
was the firm answer of Mr. Hyams; and he subjoined, 
'^ and that should satisfy you. Can you desire now 
to make my acquaintance ?" 

** More, ten times more than ever; I had but be- 
fore a curious wish to know something of a strange 
character, but you have turned the wish into a pas- 
sion. There must be something worth knowing 
about a man who has so lowly an estimate of himself 
that he shrinks from the society of others." 

" Men of rank do so always— from their inferiors," 
replied Mr. Hyams. '^ Can one who looks so like a 
mind be so green in the world as not to have yet ob- 
served, that more than the half of merit is made up 
of the circumstances in which it is exhibited V 

*' I should have noted that; I have had more cause 
than most men," said Buxton, with a sigh; but sud- 
denly springing as it were with elasticity into cheer- 
fulness, he added, " Come, let me have your reason, 
or it will soon be out of your power to prevent what 
only curiosity had prompted. I would not now be 
content with mere acquaintanceship, and as a motive 
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that you must not stint me to only that, let me add, 
I need friendship, which is not perhaps discreet to 
tell a stranger, one too, who says of himself, I ought 
to shun him." 

"Better and better," cried the old gentleman. 
" In what region, and amidst what creatures of the 
element have you been bred ? Can you speak so can- 
didly, and think of studying the law ? You know 
not the task you undertake ; the quirks and the quid- 
dities you have to learn, for which you have no capa- 
city. However, you shall hear my story, and then — '' 

"What then?" exclaimed Buxton. 

" You shall judge if I may dare to be your friend." 

"There is my hand in token that I am sure you 
will. 'I 

This singular conversation could only have been 
so sustained on the part of our hero, in consequence 
of the accidents of his own experience, The gentle- 
manly freedom of the stranger had doubtless its na- 
tural effect, in drawing him out into such frankness ; 
but the sharp-sigh tedness with which he detected, as 
it were, a peculiar motive in the eccentricity of Mr. 
Hyams, impressed that shrewd and thoughtful ob- 
server with a high opinion of his natural sagacity. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

" I AM so eager that you should be speedily in a 
condition to determine whe;ther or not you ought to 
seek my acquaintance," said Mr. Hyams, *' that I 
will state the fact at once. As a gentleman solicitous 
of reputation in the world, you— cannot— " and he 
paused. 

" Why?" replied our hero, somewhat disconcerted. 

"Because I am — a thief— a tried convicted thief. 
Do you now wish to hear more ?" 

Poor Buxton, overwhelmed with perplexity, was 
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completely overset ; but he quickly rallied, and said 
briskly — 

** What sort of thief ? much depends on the nature 
of the delinquency.'* 

^' A thief of money, as sordid as the law knows the 
crime — ^I stole from the scrutoire of a friend." 

**Nay then, since you so blame yourself, deal 
plainly with me; granted the fact, tell me the cir- 



cumstances. " 



** Will you believe me ?" 

"Why not? you have already charged yourself in 
terms that admit of no alleviation ; what you have 
therefore to add respecting the circumstances, can 
only be to your advantage. Were I to be satisfied with 
the simple fact, I should perhaps be guilty of injustice. 
I take you, at your own word, to have been a thief. 
I speak plainly — at your own word. I should be glad 
to hear what were the circumstances." 

** Had I not heard something of your story, Mr. 
Buxton, I should not have paid you this visit. I ex- 
pected, in consequence, to find a man with strange 
notions ; for I have noticed that those who meet with 
singular adventures, acquire original ways of thinking; 
but I did not hope to discover a young man of 
genius. My own story is, however, soon told," 

"I am all attention." 

" I began the world as a comet of dragoons, and 
the partiality of my companions flattered me with an 
idea that I was no ordinary youth. My fortune was 
equal to my condition as a gay and gallant favourite: 
not being, however, the best of economists, I some- 
times outran the constable, but neither base nor un- 
gentlemanly thoughts ever sullied my imagination. 
One night I had engaged myself with some brother 
officers to an excursion early in the morning; but on 
going to my room, I found my purse tenantless. The 
circumstance was nothing new. I went instantly to 
the bedchamber of another friend, to borrow a few 
guineas. Though it was late, he was still abroad, 
but his scrutoire was accidentally open, and I saw 
several notes in a pigeon-hole: without reflecting, I 
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took one of ten pounds, intending to excuse the free* 
dom when we next met, and returned with it to my 
own room. In the morning I set out with the party 
to whom I was engaged, without seeing my friend ; 
in truth, without thinking of him; and in the evening, 
when we came back, we found the whole regiment in 
a ferment The robbery was discovered, and the 
servant of my friend was in prison as the thief. 

" The news distracted me — ^I was stunned — I knew 
not what to do*— and I did what I ought not to have 
done. Instead of going at once to my friend, and tell- 
ing the truth, I consulted another raw boy — and 
somehow a great part of the evening passed before I 
recovered my senses, and that not until the prisoner 
had declared that he had only left the room tor a mi- 
nute, and on returning up stairs, thought he saw me 
coming out of it. 

'^ This, with my too late disclosure, fixed guilt, the 
dirty guilt of theft upon me. Spare me the recital 
of particulars. I was taken up, tried, and condemned, 
and only pardoned in consideration of my previous 
spotless character, and the probability that was in 
my story, by the footing of familiarity on which I 
had lived with my friend. 

" My relations soon after obtained for me a civil 
appointment in India, and I was sent to a remote sta- 
tion. But the blemish was never to be effaced, and 
while solitai^y there, I came to the resolution I have 
ever since adhered to ; not to allow myself to make 
an acquaintance. Your casual remark to the laundress 
alarmed me, but I resolved to abide by my principle; 
your own singular story, however, had some influence 
on my decision— and now it is for yourself to decline 
or accept." 

Our hero was much interested by the hurried man- 
ner, and, if the expression may be used, the quiver- 
ing emotion, with which Mr. Hyams related his 
story. 

But the hazard of commencing his own career, in 
a profession so jealous of the honour of its members, 
by forming an acquaintance with a pardoned felon. 
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ilashed upon him like a wild and amazing light. He 
felt) however, the candour which had prompted the 
communication, and could not but do homage to the 
virtue by which it was dictated. The impression 
also, of the indescribable agitation with which it had 
been delivered, interdicted the entrance of every 
thing like doubt of the culprit's innocency of intention 
in the crime. But the fear of the world was before 
his eyes, and he remained some time silent. 

Mr. Hyams sat opposite with a brighter aspect, 
and also said nothing ; he waited the answer as if he 
cared not what it might be ; but his consternation, 
for no feebler term can describe his astonishment, was 
extreme, when, after an austere glance expressive of 
riveted resolution, Buxton said with a grave and even 
stem voice — 

"What is your own opinion? which should it be? 
— accept, or decline ?" 

Another pause of about a minute ensued, and then 
Mr. Hyams, who had evidently been inwardly se- 
verely shaken by the question, replied — 

**You are too bold — will you be governed by the 
answer ?" 

" I will ; but tell me first what your sentiments 
have been during the long period of your sequestra- 
tion from the world." 

'* I was among strangers who knew not of my 
stain, and all things went as they were wont to do. I 
might have suffered nothing, but for the wound that 
was within. That, however, was with me always; 
and could it have been cored 1 had changed my name, 
but there was in it an |94lguish irremediable; the 
gnawing of the worm thafte^ dietb^rond therefore 
I made no attempt to strii||;gle with the current 
of my fortune, but floated as ime stream guided — ^I 
never steered aside from any chance of being known. 
My friends procured me an obscure and remote ap- 
pointment, but in Calcutta I should have lived as 
impalpable to society as I do in London." 

** And yet you were innocent ?" 

VOL. I. — R 
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** And yet I was innocent !— I could not be divested 
of my consciousness of that." 

" Then wherefore were you so wounded?" 

<* Because I could not eradicate the brand which 
the laws of my country had marked me with. But 
you are too curious. The burning was never more 
painful than at this moment. Excuse me, if I remind 
you of the question.*' 

** Answer it, should, or should I not accept your 
friendship ?" 

" To accept," replied Mr. Hyams, '^ may do you 
injury, irreparable injury in the estimation of the 
world : on my account you may be called to sacrifices 
of the heart, as well as of your prospects ; and to de- 
cline you will be no better." 

Our hero looked at him, and said — " Your words 
are Delphic. By accepting I may be injured, — ^by 
declining I may be no better ; I will take the oracle 
in its plainest sense — I accept." 

"My son, my son I" cried the old man, falling on 
his neck, and weeping bitterly. 

Buxton withdrew from his embrace — exclaitoing^-* 
"What is this? What words are these? Know 
you to whom these words are said ?" 

" Have I not already told you that I know some- 
thing of your story ? I know it all." 

** Trifle not with me, ye malignant stars !" 

'*The quick spirit of my youth," replied the old 
man, ^^ has not yet learned the prudent processes of 
wary age. But hark, there is a rustle of visiters— I 
hear strange feet upon the stairs — they are coming to 
you, and I must retire." 

At this moment Franks with his father entered,^ 
and Mr. Hyams bowing to them, passed out as they 
came in. Mr. Franks senior noticed him particularly, 
and looked after him till the door was shut ; but a 
letter which his son soon after wrote to his old 
school-fellow, Ralston, gives a better account of the 
scene that ensued, than could any second-hand de- 
scription. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

'* London. 
^ Dear Ralston, 

'*It was not vskj intention to write you so early 
again, after what I said to you in my last,* respecting 
the manner in which the decision of Buxton's cha- 
racter begins to show itself; but what I told you 
of the abrupt change he had made in his chambers, 
has been followed by a change as sudden in himself. 
He is evidently shunning every thing calculated to 
remind him of what he was, and if he did no more, 
he would only increase the interest with which he has 
inspired me, but I fear that to accomplish this, he is 
seeking refuge among a class of persons towards 
whom it could not previously have been conceived he 
would ever feel the slightest affinity. I am, however, 
thoroughly convinced he is of that good mettle which 
will take no blemish from contact with a meaner 
substance, and much must be allowed for the dis- 
tressing novelty of his situation. 

^^ You are aware, that among the recesses of this 
metropolis, the inns of court have been time out of 
mind regarded as the most unexplored and mys- 
terious labyrinths. The abodes of many doleful 
creatures, and in their cobweb tapestried chambers, 
things more obscene than toads or bats have made 
their lairs and dwelling places. Some of these undi- 
vulged inhabitants are makers of verses, contrivers of 
anecdotes, writers in reviews, and artificers of other 
no less offensive practices— a man that in any way 
lends himself to their company is sure to be fastened 
on beyond the power of riddance, and may find him- 
self, in consequence, associated with a race whom he 
shall afterwards in vain desire to shake off. But to 
the point : I am afraid that Buxton, not sufficiently 

* This letter has not been preserved. 
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sensible to this danger, is falling under the dominion 
of these incubii. 

'* The other morning, my father having some busi- 
ness to transact with his legal adviser, I went with 
him to the Temple, and when we had finished our 
consultation, we resolved to call on Buxton ; but on 
entering his room, we found him in close conclave 
with a person of the name of Hyams, who had been 
pointed out to the old gentleman as a notorious gam- 
bler : many years ago he was dismissed his regiment 
for some nefarious transaction of that kind. My fa- 
ther does not recollect the particulars, but they were 
very bad, and Hyams has since been cut off by all his 
former associates. 

** Buxton said nothing of the stranger, who imme- 
diately retired, but from his appearance, he did not 
seem altogether quite at ease on being discovered with 
a person whose disreputable character he evidently 
knew. Our visit was but for a few minutes, and 
during the whole time- something unaccountable 
hung over and embarrassed the poor fellow. For 
myself, I can have no doubt of his worth, honour, and 
probity ; nor does my father question the justness of 
my opinion. He only remarked, after we came away, 
that Buxton was a fit subject for temptation, and his 
•necessities might draw him into expedients and com- 
pany, which in happier circumstances he would avoid 
with disdain. 

" This little affair has vexed me more than I can 
describe ; for in consequence of an observation which 
my father made at the time, with his usual prudence, 
I must be, as it were, necessarily guarded, and Buxton 
is so sharp-sighted, that he will soon detect the slight- 
est inflection in my manner, so quickened has he be- 
come to every shade and variation of deportment. 
* It is only since his misfortunes,' said the old gentle- 
tleman, * that you have come to know him intimately. 
You were not much acquainted with his courses in 
his former station. I would, therefore, advise you to 
observe him more narrowly; for his visitor augurs 
nothing satisfactory.' 
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^^ The impression of this admonition has been deep- 
ened by a circumstance in itself almost mysterious. 
Next day, I fell in with Buxton in the street; we were 
as cordial as usual, and walked together for some dis- 
tance, when in passing along the Strand, we fell in with 
Hyams. I expected, as a matter of course, that he 
would stop to speak with him, and accordingly slack- 
ened my arm to allow him to withdraw his: but, 
strange enough, he held fast, and walked past him, as 
if he knew him not; and yet I could discover a fami- 
liar glance of recognition exchanged between them, 
and turning my eye on our friend, saw him blushing 
like an apple, or a maiden. 

" Perhaps you will think I ought to have inquired 
what he knew of Hyams, and indeed I was on the 
point of doing so, but he interrupted me by one of 
those abrupt evasions which he occasionally uses. 

'' I said, with the intention of making the inquiry, 
^ Is not that the. gentleman I met the other morning 
at your chambers ?' to which he replied with a dry 
emphatic ' yes !* which precluded all further inquiiy. 

^' Is it not remarkable that he who feels so much at 
the delinquency of his own father, should have form- 
ed a hidden intimacy with a character that he must 
be ashamed to be seen associating with? But I have 
expressed myself in this too sharply. Perhaps the 
man had. some ordinary business with him — indeed I 
think on reflection it must have been so — but that 
reddening tinge disturbs me. Write me soon ; and 
believe me, 

** Ever yours, 

"Henry Franks.^' 

When the laird had twice silently read this epistle, 
he looked towards Miss Sibby Ruart, who was busy 
with her patch- work, at the opposite side of the fire, 
and requested her attention for a moment. He then 
read the letter aloud, and as he concluded, said, 

'• What think you of this ?" 

" The young man is, no doubt,'' replied the. saga- 

r2 
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cious spinster, ^* in a state of readiness for the talons 
of the tempter; for its one of the perils of life, that 
misfortune and temptation come ay linking hand in 
hand. But be not overly ready to take every thing 
that Harry Franks tells you for gospel ; for I see he's 
just the same rash-headed and soft-hearted bucketibee 
that he was when at the dominie's school. Yon young 
man, by what I saw of him when he was here, has a 
better top than a bulrusli. Depend upon it, he '11 
play his cards to some purpose." 

**That," said the laird, "is what Franks fears — 
he dreads his playing cards at all." 

*' Poo, poo I it was not paper cards I meant, but 
spiritual cards — they are the true cards of fortune. 
Ye '11 see him a magnificent man yet. " 

"These tidings, however. Miss Sibby, point not to 
that end. I must say that this intelligence has trou- 
bled me. You have heard what old Mr. Franks 
thinks." 

"I have, laird, and I have considered it with solid 
judgment. He may be a discreet gentleman, as no 
doubt he is ; but for a man who is himself in a jeo* 
pardy, to jealouse an ill thing from an accident of a 
neighbour in straits, is no' the vera height of 
wisdom. " 

" I have often thought. Miss Sibby, that you have a 
clever talent in reading the characters of men ; and I 
am half inclined to think also, from what I know of 
Mr. Buxton, that friend Franks has been a little hasty 
in the construction he has put upon this affair." 

"All women," replied the lady, pleased with the 
compliment, "read mankind with a clearer under- 
standing of their natures than men do one another'; 
yet I must think by your discernment, laird, that 
the male sek have a corresponding advantage over 
women." 

"But, Miss Sibby, what should I say to Franks; 
for by his own acknowledgment this incident, trifling 
as it is, has produced a serious effect ?" 

" We all know that Harry Franks was of old a lad- 
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die that saw evil spirits in summer couts,* but though ( 
he saw something, it does not follow that it was what 
he thought." 

In this household manner they continued some time 
longer, discussing the subject, and in time for the 
next post, two days after, as the weather was rainy, 
and the laird could not take the field, he concocted 
the following answer. 

" Dear Franks, 

" Your letter would have given me some un- 
easiness, but luckily, my cousin. Miss Sibby, to whom 
I commonly read your communications, put on her 
spectacles of discernment, as she calls her natural 
shrewdness, and could see nothing in it but the same 
raw head and bloody bones which so often used to 
haunt your imagination at school. I confess myself 
a little inclined to her opinion, for although Buxton 
has peculiarities, both natural and acquired, the lees 
and sediment that stick to him of his former condi- 
tion, yet there is about him an unexerted strength of 
mind, that he will undoubtedly put forth when the 
occasion presses. 

** Matters are here much as when he left us ; Mrs. 
Howard is still at her sister's and Miss Julia Sorn at 
the minister's, moping, and down-hearted. It is 
really a pity that Buxton could not bring himself to 
regard her with more tenderness, for I am inclined 
to believe that much of that affectation which he so 
disliked in her, is only assumed under a false notion 
of rendering herself agreeable to him. The poor girl 
when out of these fits, is not without sense and many 
pleasing qualities. 

** The weather has been soaking of late. I have 
not been to the Moors these three days : I had how- 
ever, a capital shot in the yard yesterday, from a win- 
dow; among other victims, the only two laying hens 

* That visible fluctuation of the air in sultry weather when 
the atmosphere is not in its purest transparency — I remember ^ 
an old schoolfellow calling them Zephyrs. 
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of Miss Sibby's particular flock^ were literally sent to 

S' ot or spit, besides a bushel of sparrows, and the 
owager duck, which, you will recollect, was said to 
be, in your time, eleven years old. 

"Truly yours, 

•*A. Ralston." 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

After Franks had sent off the letter to the laird, 
conveying the unpleasant thoughts which the acci- 
dental discovery of Buxton's acquaintance with Mr. 
Hyams had suggested, he became ill at ease, 
and dissatisfied with himself. He apprehended that 
he had been too rash in his judgment, and had 
expressed himself with harder feeling than he could 
justify. But still he imagined that ther^ was some- 
thing doubtful in what he had observed, and in con- 
sequence, resolved to have the matter cleared up as 
delicately as he could; accordinjgly, the very next 
morning, he went to the Temple for this purposel 

In ascending the creaking, obscure, and paralytic 
staircase which led to Buxton's chambers, he met 
Mr. Hyams coming out of his. One flight lower, 
and he would have concluded that he had been 
visiting his friend, but seeing him in the act of lock- 
ing his door, explained the vicinity of their neigh- 
bourhood, and nearly satisfied his curiosity. 

When admitted to Buxton, he found him engaged 
on some literary task, and he felt cold at the heart, 
when he remarked the elegance of his morning dis- 
habille, remnants of other times, contrasted with the 
small and mean one-windowed apartment. But his 
reception was warm and cordial ; happy to see him 
apparently so reconciled to his circumstances, he 
took a seat beside him, and entei*ed into conversation. 
-After some time, he then said with seeming indiffer- 
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ence in his voice, but the quicksighted Buxton de- 
tected an earnest purpose in his eye— 

**Who is the old gentleman that has the next 
chambers ? I met him on the stairs." 

The complexion of Buxton deepened, but he re- 
plied with a steady voice, 

** In truth I know very little about him, save what 
he has himself told me." 

*^ Has there been any thing odd in it, that he should 
have done so ?" 

A redder flush overspread the countenance of his 
friend, who, however,. at once said, 

*' Why do you inquire ? When we met him in the 
street yesterday, I saw you particularly notice him. 
Had you any reason ? — but your question assured me 
that you have." 

" None, Mr. Buxton, but the interest I feel in 
your welfare. That interest must excuse my seeming 
impertinence." 

**Then you know his character — can you therefore 
be surprised that I should not like to be publicly 
known as his acquaintance. Indeed, we have so ar- 
ranged it between us, that we are to be only asso- 
ciates in our chambers." 

Franks leaned back in his chair, totally unable to 
reply — but at last, after a pause of some minutes, he 
said, 

" But why associate with such a man at all ?" 

^^lam satisfied he was innocent, and I think his 
subsequent life has shown it." 

" This secret friendship is a strange compact, Mr. 
Buxton ; surely you have not sufficiently reflected on 
the consequences of encouraging a hidden intimacy 
with a professed gambler." 

^^Our hero was startled at this: and exclaimed, 

** It cannot be so." 

" My father," replied Franks, ^< told me that he is 
well known about town as such ; but the exact nature 
of the fraud for which he was dismissed the army hQ 
does not recollect Did Mr. H yams tell you ?" 

*<Hedid." 
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Another brief pause ensued^ which from the manner 
of Buxton's answer, compelled his friend to add, 

<* And has it been such, that nevertheless you are 
disposed to associate with him V 

Instead of returning a direct answer, Buxton said 
briskly, 

''Come, come, Mr. Franks, let us deal freely, 
otherwise I see we shall misunderstand each other. 
Mr. Hyams has been an unfortunate man ; he has ex- 
plained to me in what it consisted— 'it was meaner 
than gaming'-'-but it was a youthful inadvertency, for 
which he has voluntarily sacrificed considerable 
talents, and abstained from the use of a plentiful for- 
tune. I ask to know no more, and I do not feel my- 
self at liberty to tell more about him, even to you. 
But yesterday morning, when you found us tojg^ether, 
he had just amazed me with an expression to which 
I too aptly gave credence." 

"If you are content, Mr. Buxton, I need say np 
more ; but how did he so surprise you ?" 

'' He had been telling his story, and something that 
I said in reply so affected him, that he fell on- my 
neck, and called me his son. You know the weak 
feeling which infests me on that subject ; but before I 
CiMild ask for an explanation, you came in with your 
&ther, and he retired. In the evening he called 
again, and explained that it was but an accidental ex- 
pression of kindness ; so many years had elapsed since 
he had received any mark of sympathy, that his 
feelings overcame him. He knows, however, some- 
thing of my own story, and it has been the cause of 
our acquaintance." 

" But who or what is he ?" 

*' I cannot yet say — he has only related the incident 
that leads him to live sequestered from society ; but 
some evening he has promised me the whole account. 
I see you are not quite pleased at all this; keep 
yourself, however, easy ; I am more master of myself 
t|i|Ln you imagine, and will not become intimate iiKith 
him beyond what sebsequent observations may war^. 
rant," 
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" It is a curious adventure," replied Franks, ** but 
I am glad to hear you say so." 

" Every thing that befalls me,** said Buxton, ** par- 
takes of the same quality." 

At this point their conversation diverged into more 
general topics, during \7hich Franks mentioned that 
his father spoke of sending him in confidence to 
transact an affair of importance at Vienna. 

'* I hope," said he, *' Mr. Buxton, that you will not 
think I profess greater anxiety about you than what 
I truly leel, when I say that I shall leave London with 
regret, before you have fairly established yourself in 
your studies." 

His friend made no answer, but took him cordially 
by the hand, and seemed with difficulty to repress a 
sudden burst of agitation. It was, however, only 
momentary, for he soon recovered himself, and re- 
marked, 

" You are too apprehensive; I am every day grow- 
ing less and less familiar with the traces of memory, 
and more and more delighted with my studies. I 
never knew before the pleasure of being in earnest, 
and you know not the value I would now set on it. 
However, before you go, come and see me, for even 
with the cloud that hangs about Mr. H yams, and 
which so greatly interests my imagination, he is not 
enough of acquaintance to take lessons of mankind 
on." 

"I rejoice to hear you say so," replied Franks, 
moving to retire, " for it implies that the sentiment 
which made you shrink from the world is gradually 
disquamating: get the mastery of the diffidence which 
your singular situation has inspired, and then — " 

" Well?" said Buxton smiling. 

*' Destiny will read better things from tlie next 
page of her book." 

Franks then retired, and when the door was shut, 
our hero resumed his seat, but instead of again taking 
up his pen he remained in a ruminating attitude, and 
alter some time said in soliloquy, 

^' There is more danger in the impulses of a warm- 
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hearted friend than in the stratagems of a cool-headed 
enemy. Franks in his zeal to serve me, outruns the 
need of the occasion. He is evidently alarmed — why ? 
Because Hyams is disreputable ; and yet Hyams him* 
self is so well aware of his taint, that it may be more 
correctly said I seek him : he shrinks from me. Is 
it of such extreme necessity that those who most re- 
quire friends, should stand so much in awe of stran- 
gers ? Formerly, it seemed, that 1 might choose or 
lay aside companions at my pleasure: was that a 
privilege of aristocracy ? If so, then have I indeed 
lost something more than rank or fortune. How 
enviable to have the culling of society, the pick and 
elect, without the risk of making adversaries — a risk 
equality ever entails : weak thought ! The privilege 
of choice can be only used with inferiors, and those 
who are so base as to submit to be so used — are they 
of such stuff as a man would call his friends ? But 
this is idle controversy ; I cannot change the staple of 
my fortune by vain regrets, or manly resolutions— 
and must wear it as it has been woven, alike in sun- 
shine or foul weather ; a steady visage, and an equal 
mind, adversity may overshadow, but hath not the 
power to impair." 

These disjointed sentences show how deeply his 
blasted condition affected Buxton, but they also show 
that his reflections were struggling into that channel 
in which, when once they took the easy flow of habi- 
tude, his natural ability would bear him forward to 
his superior destination. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Nothing is so odious as to see others commit those 
weak or fond actions of which we recollect ourselves 
to have been guilty in the folly of youth or passion ; 
and yet it is strangely also a source of enjoyment, for 
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we have an invidious pleasure in witnessing that our 
neighbours are not wiser than ourselves.' To this 
feeling, Stanley Buxton was not, however, particu- 
larly alive, he was perhiaps still too young to have ex- 
perienced it in any great degree, for it grows with 
our growth, and strengthens with our strength, and 
in time suggests a rule of conduct. 

His outset as an author probably differed in few of 
its incidents from those which commonly await the 
first stages of the literary career, but his previous 
habits made it appear adventurous to himself. He 
was little, aware of following the beaten path, and 
perhaps imagined himself originally ingenious in con- 
triving the expedients by which he expected to es- 
tablish himself with the publishers and the public, 
but in them all he was only common-place, and had 
a type of himself in every juvenile contributor to the 
magazines. It is, therefore, unnecessary to describe 
them ; probably the description might remind us too 
much of what we know full well — some of those weak 
or fond things to which we have been alluding, and 
— which all desire to forget, and yet are amused in 
contemplating, reiterated by others. 

In one respect, it must be allowed his course was 
not altogether that of an ordinary author. His secret 
acquaintance, Mr. Hyams, furnished him with an ad- 
viser of the utmost importance, and an agent to fa- 
cilitate the introduction of his manuscripts with due 
consequence to the booksellers, without appearing 
himself connected with them. 

That gentleman living recluse, and apart from so- 
ciety, had leisure to observe the world, and being 
both a great reader, and a collector of curious books, 
was well known by appearance to the trade. His 
taste, however, did not much lead him to deal in 
fashionable literature. On the contrary, the erudi- 
tion to which in latter years he had gradually become 
addicted, led him to frequent only the obscure and 
recondite bibliopoles, but .through their means he 
>yorked himself, for his young friend, into considera- 
tion with the others, the vignettes of the profession. 
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His reputation as' a learned man bee^at respect for 

his opinions; a persuasion prevailed, founded on his 

. taciturnity, that his critical acumen was of a superior 

order; and accordingly,' with such a forerunner^ it 

« may be said, our hero possessed some advantage, not 

indeed quite' equal to that of those who have literary 

* friends, for Mr. Hyams himself was not a writer, nop 
did he frequent any of those coteries wherein the me- 
rits of an author are first established. 

* When Buxton explained to him, how much he 
stood in need of a Maecenas, Mr. Hyams was at a loss 
to conceive in what way he could serve him. 

• ** All mjr bookselling fjiends,'' said he, " are of the 
moth-eaten kind. They live in holes and corners, and 
the spider is their chum, but I will see what can be 
done. There is a youthful old man who burrows near 

^ Smithfield, and deals in sublime mathematics, ancient 
books, ,and copies of those rare pamphlets, of which^ 
nearly all the impressions perished in the fire of 
London. I will have some discourse with him. He 
has once or twice invited me to share a bottle of port 
in his up-stairs parlour, but which I have hitherto 
declined. However, this very evening, I will invite 

V myself. He is an odd^ cunning mole of a Scotchman, 
and if there be any peculiar sleight in the art of ob- 
taining celebrity, I am sure he either knows it him- 
self, or can direct us where it may be learned." 

" May you not take me with you ?" said the 
aspirant. 

^< Impossible ! he is a queer-shapen character, and 

• would be terrified at the vision of" one so spruce, 
gliding along the distant horizon of his dark domi- 
nions. Moreover, he is a strange, self-conceited cu- 
riosity, and probably would be little inclined to hold 
any discourse with me, were you there; nay, he may 
not choose to speak on the subject at all, unless he be 
in the vein. But I will try what can be dofle." 

Accordingly, that afternoon, towards sunset, Mr. 
Hyams went to the "Martyrs' Hole,'' as the occult 
court is called, where the bookseller resided, and after 
some conversation, said, 
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"By the way, Mr. Wooden, you have often invited 
me to taste your fine old crusted port ; now this even- 
ing, having had a longish walk, I could relish a gla^s, 
were you to invite me.'' 

*'To be sure, sir — ^I '11 do that," replied the biblio- * 
pole, " and be thankful for your partaking; but it's a 
pity you did no' come before I had my tea, for it * 
would then have been more relishing to myself. 
Howsomever, better late do well than never mend. 
The chappy here will take tent to the shop, and we '11* 
just make ourselves comfortable for half an hour. 
It 's no' often I indulge in such dainties, Mr. Hyams, i 
but we have been long friends, and 1 maun say, ye're , • 
no' an ill customer, though ye did wile that Caxton * 
from me,* for mair than a crown less than it was 
wbrth. To say nothing of the first edition of the Pil- 
grim's Progress, which a lord that shall be nameless, 
sent a man to buy the very next morn's morning, af- 
ter ye so pawkily took it away in your pouch." 

Some farther preliminary discourse of this kind''- 
ensued, and then they adjourned up-stai is, where, af- 
ter a glass or two of the wine, Mr. Hyams began 
warily to lead on to the object of his visit. But his 
various attempts were for some time abortive, for ^ 
Wooden happened to be in an egotistical mood, and 
every glass strengthened his propensity to talk of 
himself, and the ways and means by which he had ^ 
come to be so well to do in the world. 

"It was not," said he, " without the ettle and sling 
of David, that I overcame the Goliah of difficulty 
that walks afore the camp of the Philistines o' the» 
world, Mr. Hyams, and I assure you that ye have 
read both tales and romances, at least I have sold 
them to you, that had not more wonderful things in 
them, than I have proved in my own particular na- 
ture and personality. But fill your glass." 

It did* not appear to Mr. Hyams, that there was 
any evident tendency in this kind of garrulity to help 
him to the information he was anxious to obtain, and 
he seemed rather inclined to say good night His 
host was not, however, so disposed, and another glass 
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having mellowed him ii>to a proper humour, he 
added, 

' ** Now, Mr. Hyams, ye need no' be in such a fyke 
to go away, for we 're here under an obligation to 
finish this bottle. It 's no a small occasion that 
.makes me draw a cork of this, which I will say is in 
a sense, rose o solua^ and the best o' it, and therefore 
as a walnut or a cracker, I 'U entertain you in the 
while, wi' some account of myself, the which, no 
doubt, ye '11 be blithe to hear, having been so long, 
one of my best of regular customers." 
IVIr. Hyams submitted to the infliction. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

"I WAS bred and born at Aberlochie," said Wooden, 
" and when I had served my 'prenticeship, I /came to 
London to make myself more artful in the trade, in- 
tending when completely perfited, that is, up to a' 
things, to return to my native town, there to begin 
business. But I had not been long in the shop of the 
late Mr. Lore, so well known for his collection of works 
concerifing men and manners, as well as in other ab- 
struse sciences, when I saw that the metropolis was 
the natural sphere of a man of genius, and therefore I 
resolved to make it my domicile till I could make a 
fortune. So ye see I entered into an agreement with 
my master, by the which I became bound to serve 
him with fidelity and the uttermost of my power and 
honestv, for the space of two years, when at the end 
thereof 1 was to have the option of a share in the bu- 
siness; all which was in course o' time brought to a 
head, and I achieved my part of the covenant with 
sobriety and credit; nor had I great cause to com- 
plain of him, though no doubt he had some advan- 
'tage carefully concealed, for it is not to be supposed 
'he would put me in the way of making money with* . 
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out some pecunious sinuosity that nourished his own 
pocket. • 

"It happened, however, just as the two years ex- 
pired, and when I was to make my election, that Mr. 
Lore fell sick, and every day grew worse and worse, 
insomuch that no final settlement for my future wel- 
fare could be brought to a bearing, for in the course 
of a fortnight he died,. leaving his widow as well as 
all the busin_ess in a manner on my hands. 

*' The premises where the shop then was, have been 
rebuilt several years, but at that time it was an elder- 
ly tenement, dark in its conveniences, though very 
suitable for the literary line, and the dwelling-house 
was up stairs like this. > 

" It had been a stipulation between me and the mas- 
ter that I was to live and domesticate with him, and, 
as there were no children in the way, it was surely a 
beneficial contrivance, for it gave into his hands the 
reins of my conduct, which to a certainty was very 
wholesome to me, who was then a sightly young man. 

^^ It thus came to pass that both when Mr. Lore 
was lying a corpse, and for some time after, I was 
much with the widow, and did all in my power to 
sweeten her desolate condition ; sometimes discoursr 
ing of worldly matters as we behoved to do, on ac- 
count of the outstanding bills and the stock in trade; 
and at other times, especially on the Sabbath even- 
ings, spiritualizing on the swiftness of human life, 
and the fluctuating vanities of man ; for I need not tell 
you, Mr. Hyams, that in those intiocent Adam and 
Eve times, the handling of the outsides of books all 
the week gave me but little relish for their insides on 
the seventh day. Customs have since changed, but 
it has ever been my practice to adhere to the old es- 
tablished ordinances of the trade, and therefore my 
duty taught me, that the selling of books was the whole 
intent and purpose of my calling. But ^o return. 

" When the head of Mr. Lore had been some time 
laid in the grave — it cannot concern you, Mr. Hyams, 
to inquire how long after — I and the widow saw tha| 
it would be an advantage to make a reconciliation oi* 
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our mutual interests, and accordingly, laying oar 
heads together, we thought it would save a world of 
parchments, and law-writings, and taking inventories, 
and making valuations, which are very troublesome, 
to become man and wife. Thus was I soon settled in 
a comfortable downseat and established in business, 
to which I have ay clung with a judicious constancy. 

*' It is true, and cannot be disguised, that when I 
married Mrs. Lore there was a clattering among the 
neighbours and a meddling, as on such occasions will 
be, and which cannot be called jocose, though it may 
be like it, imputing carnal predilections to both. But 
I know myself how unjust these injurious insinuations 
were, and I do assure you that I had no other end to 
compass than to get myself into a creditable way of 
life. How indeed could it be thought that I, a bare 
lad, was allured by any but the most prudent motives 
and a commendable modicum of pitiful regard for 
the widow, when it was visible that Mrs. Lore might 
have been by many years my mother, and was more- 
over, short, and round, of a dumpy habit of body, 
and by no means a temptation? And what other 
cause could she have for taking me into connubial 
partnership, but the vexations apd the rubs she met 
with in the shop ? In short, we both were not ten- 
derly considered for a time by our friends and neigh- 
bours; but the nine days being over, I proceeded with 
that sobriety, both as a husband and a bookseller, that 
has won me the good wishes of many in the trade ; 
to say nothing of the credit that came to me by get- 
ting both the good will of the shop and the gathering 
of my worthy old master, the latter amounting to a 
sum of money that would have made any young man 
courageous. 

"Being then settled in the world, I began to cast 
my eyes about, looking for the best way of bettering 
my circumstances, and I made notes from time to 
time of the most ostensible things that fell under my 
observation to help me into a proper sagacity for 
business; and how it behoves a right-minded book- 
seller to deal with that quisquous race, the authors, 
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•who hitherto have had the tale all their own way, and 
how they have blackened the characters of the most 
respectable members of the Stationers' Company, 
need not be told. But to proceed. 

"After the flutter of the wedding doings was over, 
I made a proper quest into my prospects, and I saw 
that Mr. Lore not being a man of a perfect education, 
had in consequence been averse throughput life to the ' 
publishing line by himself, the same requiring a 
power of judgment and foretaste of what would 
please the palate of the public that but few in the 
trade can boast of; for as yet it is all chance whether 
what is published will take or not. In short, he had 
seldom stepped aside from his own methodical sys- 
tem, into the regions of speculation, save now and 
then by a small sjare in the reprint of some standard 
work. I had therefore little trouble in bringing that 
department of the business into a satisfactory train. 
But in doing so, it brought me more into the frater- 
nity of the enterprising, and I began to get gleams of 
light in my occasional discourses with them. 

" Mr. Lore had confined himself to his steady 
business, and was little accustomed to mingle with 
the brethren ; his life accordingly passed in the most 
regular manner — he was just a cuckoo-clock. He 
went seldom abroad, took his breakfast, his dinner, 
and his tea, exactly at the appointed hours, and 
soaked his feet on Saturday night ; but such metho- 
dicality did not quite suit me, — a younger man, and 
living in a more enlightened epoch. So, as I have 
already intimated, being possessed of some capital by 
my marriage, and thinking how the dominions of my 
dealings could be safest enlarged, I went more about 
and picked up hints concerning men of reputation. I 
was not, however, hasty in risking the publication of 
a new book, but waited till I could get hold of a ine- 
ritorious manuscript; for I soon discerned that it 
was of great consequence to begin with something of 
a tjEiking nature. 

" I saw also that in those days it was a great help to 
an industrious bookseller, to be something of an oddity 
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in his dress and demeanour. A garb and conduct of 
that sort shows a man to have the bravery of thinking 
for himself, which begets respect, especially if his 
disguise have the cast of a bygone fashion; and 
surely it is as innocent as the coxcombry that alFects 
airiness and youth in a new : at least I found it so ; 
for seeing my taste for the antique, people were less 
surprised at the difference of age between me and my 
wife when they saw us together, than if they had seen 
me a spruce and rakish javelin, flickering among 
young women, and not the sober character that I so 
discreetly enacted. Besides, an uncommon way of 
behaviour is most useful, as in all trades where there 
is any dealing with particular tempers ; for no n|an 
can be long in the world before he discovers that to 
be able to give an abrupt answer is one of the greatest 
means of well-doing, inasmuch as it causes people to 
speak well of you behind your back, and to say, 
though you may be an oddity, still you are a man of 
sterling worth. No doubt, at times, we in this make 
an apology to ourselves for having submitted to treat-* 
ment which ought to have been resented. However, 
certain it is, that when I put my ancient disposition 
on, it was not without a consideration of mind, nor 
have I worn it so long without an advantage. But, 
friend, we must pause, for our glasses are gazening.* 
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<^ Although I had no reason, in a certain sense, 
resumed Mr. Wooden, " to complain of Providence, 
concerning my lot, I yet soon discerned that I stobd 
in *a predicament that enjoined a sedate circumspec- 
tion ; for as the business that I had inherited by my 
marriage was in the retail line, whicji requires a sharp 

* The state of a cask growing leaky with drought. 
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eye to keep in right order, I found that there was a 
want about myself in it, which experience only could 
supply. Mr. Lore, in his day, had conquered a good 
name among the trade, and many sagacious country 
clergymen were likewise his customers, on account 
of his solid attention to have always on hand a good 
collection of books of a moral nature, and sermons 
which he bought cheap. In this, he was, indeed, 
very topping, and had the whole catalogue of these 
kind of works by heart; but the stock could not be 
upheld without his memory, the which is a fact I 
have no shame in telling, so that as the old were sold 
off, and sometimes could only be replaced by care and 
search, I foresaw that the character he had left for 
knowledge in that branch would decline from the 
shop, and that my business would fall into the general 
bookselling, in which it could not be said he was a 
deacon. This put me on my mettle; for I need not 
tell you, Mr. Hyams, that a man who deals in the 
promiscuous of any trade, not to say books, is not in 
the way, to use a homely Scottish phrase, to make his 
plack a bawbie. 

" Seeing, then, how inexperience was putting in 
jeopardy, to a degree, the best spoke in my wheel, 
and that as there were no 'means but time and pa- 
tience, an overplus of which is not found in the heads 
that grow on young shoulders, whereby the lack 
could be supplied, I resolved, with wary wisdom, to 
strike out a new line, and accordingly, to discover 
what it should be was my chi^f study, for some time, 
alike in the evening and the morning, and the mid- 
time of day, and also in the watches of the night. 

" At that time the cauldron of our troubles with 
the Americans was simmering, and there was, in 
consequence, a moderate demand for political books, 
but it was not until the cauldron had come to .the 
boil, that the demand grew to any thing like a regu- 
larity ; thoughrthere was now and then a guess in the 
Whig pamphlets,* they being bound by their principles 
to speak against the Tories, that the upshot would be 
as it fell out. The religion of the Church was not in 
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those days popular, and among the better classes of 
society in particular it was certainly much out of 
fashion, altogether a little on the go. The Metho- 
distS| however, were in their comer kindling, ai|d 
some of my acquaintance, who sat near me on the 
Lord Mayor's day at dinner, in the Stationers' Hall, 
said to one another, conversing on the signs of the 
times, that they would be none surprised, if out of the 
rising light of the Methodists, a good business would 
some day spring. This overheard hint I tied up 
with a knot in the comer of the napkin of my remem- 
brance, and took divers opportunities of throwing up 
a feather to see how the wind tended, until in the end 
I was well convinced that the wrack and carry was 
really going in the Methodistical direction. My 
choice, therefore, was restricted by the state of thing^ 
to religion or to politics ; but as neither could be said 
to offer a great temptation, I thought that for a season 
I would try both, and when I had found which was 
best, then .give up the other. 

**It may be thought, that there was an error of 
judgment in this, for why not adhere to both ? But 
it should be recollected that London is a wide placed 
and when too many irons are in the fire, some of 
them will cool. Besides, I was desirous to establish 
a name among my brethren, and saw clearly that un- 
less it was in a particular line, it could not be done 
with satisfactionj^not, however, to summer and winter 
on this matter, suffice it to say, that as no man can 
serve (xod and mammon, I reflected on that Gospel 
truth, and set out with the positive intention of stick- 
ing to the one or to the other, that is, to religion or 
to politics, according as I should in time discover, 
from which credit and profit were most likely to be 
best realized. But though Paul may plant, and 
ApoUos may water, the increase cometh not of man; 
accordingly it came to pass, that neither religion nor 
politics were in the end the staples of my traffic. 
But what I did by both, greatly helped me into my 
own ordained and natural line, which is a proof, that, 
although we may not bowl to the mark we aimed at 
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HI the beginiiing of life, yet by a consrtancy in trying, 
we shall be sure to lie not far from it in the end. 

" When I had determined in my secret bosom to 
lay my fishing tackle in religion and in politics* I 
saw that it would be needful to have discreet coun- 
sellors, and that they ought to be of very different 
capacities and prejudices, or rather affections; ac- 
cordingly, I cast about to hear of a suitable divine to 
consult occasionally on religious works, not that I 
proposed at once to begin by taking upon me the 
hazards of publication, but that I might be able to 
warrant the merits of different works to customers, 
and thereby gradually establish a name for myself as 
a man of correct judgment and knowledge, not only 
with the trade, but especially with those who had an 
influence among their neighbours. 

'* The first of my privy counsellors was the rever- 
end Mr. Galoriug, a man of repute as a preacher, 
who had weight and dominion over much people, es- 
pecially elderly ladies of the single gender; or widows 
grieved with a want; no man could give an opinion 
more like an oracle, either on a book or a point of 
doctrine, yet though the Gamaliel of his own sect, he 
was not just the man I stood in need of, being swayed 
, V at times by his own predilections, often recommend- 
ing works, not for their merits, but because they 
were the productions of his friends; a dangerous 
thing to a bookseller, for there is a spacious distance 
between the books we wish sold for the sake of the 
authors, and those that will sell for their own quali- 
ties^ Mr. Galoring, was, however, useful ; for if ' 
overly partial to his acquaintance, he sailed on 
another tack, when the question was otherwise, and 
thus I found, that after having subtracted something 
with discretion, from the severity of his sentences of 
condemnation, the opinion which remained was not 
far short of being judicious. Thus, if he never had 
a predominance over ^le^ he continued, as long as he 
ILved, one of those gentlemen to whom I have always 
made it a point to be particularly civil, nor was my 
course of conduct towards him barren of effect, for I 
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could now and then discern with the tail -of my eye^ 
that he thought J had a sincere worship for his 
critical judgment, and in consequence, I saw he was 
better than my own copperplate card in the way of 
getting me customers of the evangelical order, among 
his hearers and associates. 

" But the stoop of the house to me, the pillar of my 
church, was the reverend, and much-commended 
Doctor Ettridge, who, had he lived, would have led 
me to follow out the religious tract line, to a most 
profitable account. For he had that correct know- 
ledge of human nature which enabled him to discover, 
in the materials of every work, the element that made 
it most attractive. One day, well do I remember it, 
he said to me, as we were composedly talking of 
the growth of immorality in a theological sense, and 
with no reference to the shop, that he thought it was 
an error common to the divines of the establishment 
not to put a sufficiency of alloy in their discourses. 

*' ' Man,' said Doctor Ettridge * is not a creature 
that can live on heavenly manna alone ; it must be 
cooked for his carnal appetite with the coarser fare 
of this world, and therefore I never can approve of 
those works of divinity which speak altogether to 
reasoi^ and common sense. They may do for the » 
few, but the majority having ever more of the led^ * 
fools among them, ought to be treated with the kind 
of respect which is suitable to their circumstances.* 

" In pursuance of that notion the doctor would say, 
' I encourage the dissemination of small books and 
two-penny tracts, published by mourning husbands in 
the twaddle of their sorrow, concerning the blessed- 
ness of their recently deceased wives, as well as the 
trials of the spirit endured by melancholious persons, 
and the experiences of pious gentlewomen in the month 
pf May, all because the weak people who read such 
works with reverential hearts, would, but for them, 
be liable to fall into the dangers of a far more detri- 
mental kind of literature.' 

" But, Mr. Hyams, look to the yawning mouth of 
that glass of your's, the which, if I did not observe, I 
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would think ye were gating at my story. Gic the 
poor thing a drap, for as the Scottish song says, 

They that gant 

Something want. 
Sleep, meat or macking o.'' 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

** Btrr to resume, — the doctor was a man of the 
best of understandings, and did not read such things 
himself with credulity ; he would indeed have been a 
treasure to me, for it is ill to find a sensible man that 
will take the trouble of culling out, on so commend- 
able a principle, the sort of tracts that a bookseller 
will fihd most advantageous to bring forward. My 
arrangement, indeed, with him, promised well; he was 
to get a third part of the clear profit of all the books 
he found customers to buy. The same agreement 
was made between us for such works as he would ad- 
vise me to publish, but nothing came of that, Jbr he 
died suddenly of 'poplexy, when we were in the act 
of deliberating concerning a manuscript which he said 
promised well for a great sale, having been written by 
a person of talent and exceeding piety* 

** Some time before this event, Blair's Sermons 
had just been brought out, and I had some thought, 
as they were known to be selling well, more, however, 
on account of their style than for the marrow that was 
in them, to make an effort to get them introduced 
among the customers that I was then laying myself 
out for, but the doctor warned me against making any 
such attempt. 

6« 4 My good friend,' said he, * your interests lie with 
the multitude, and Doctor Blair addresses himself to 
the genteel and the rational-— among whom you have 
no connexion — ^nor should seek to have, for it will be 

VOL. I.- 
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a long time before there be sermons again like hisy 
and one book will not make a bookseller's fortune. 
Blair's sermons are, in truth, only for novel-readers, 
and not of that juicy orthodox substance which those 
who have a livelier sense of their own sinfulness, 
require.' 

'* And, indeed, the doctor never said a truer thing; 
for the very day after, a country clergyman made an 
agreement with me for the publication, on his own 
account, of a sermon he had preached, that was, as 
he said, greatly admired. 

*• * Sir,' said he, * I am not sanguine that the dis- 
course will be popular, but as every clergyman, at 
least, will take a copy, and there are between nine 
and ten thousand parishes in England, suppose we 
should restrict the first edition to a bare ten thou- 
sand ; that's no inordinate expectation. ' 

^^I looked as he said this; he was a thin, pale, pa- 
tient, innocent looking old man, whom it cpuld not 
have been in the heart of fraud itself to wrong ; so I 
replied, that I would observe what he said, and ac- 
cordingly 1 resolved to be waggish, especially asi||L 
Ettridge declared the manuscript luke-warm, Vb 
would never*sell. This happened about midsummer, 
and the author remarked, that as he understood the 
booksellers settled their 'counts at Christmas, he 
would call about the beginning of the year for the 
profit that would then be due. To which I made no 
objection. But when he did call, such a heart-break- 
ing look as he cast when I presented a bill for the 
printing and publishing often thousand copies, besides 
a handsome bound copy for the Archbishop of York, 
and on the opposite side the sale of two to be deduct- 
ed I He really looked in my face like Jenny's mither, 
till my heart was like to break ; and then sat down on 
a chair, and wiping his forehead gave a deep sigh. I, 
however, was compassionate not to prolong his agony. 
So I told him the truth, and that I had not printed 
the sermon at all, as a good judge had advised me it 
would not take. But if I was amused at first, I was 
amused then ; for no sooner had I disclosed the fact, 
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than he started up with as much anger in his look as 
a man of his meekness could put on, and staid, that I 
had used him very ill in not obeying his order, for 
how could the merits of his sermon be known unless 
it was published? and so saying, he called for the ma- 
nuscript, and took it away in a huff that was most di- 
verting, threatening me with the Court of Chancery. 

*' But the balloons of vanity are not all set up by 
the elergy — statesmen have their kites and dragons 
likewise, and I have known more than one good 
speaker in the House, — ^I '11 no' say they were his 
Majesty's ministers, — who, when their speeches, cor- 
rected by themselves too, were not of the saleable or- 
der, used to send porters from the coffee-houses to 
get copies for themselves, from different houses in 
the trade, causing them to have a seeming of popu- 
larity; but by a jocose accident — I soon smelt a rat. 

" One evening, just as I was shutting up shop to 
g^ to the club at ^the Marrow-bone and Cleaver,' 
a smart servant-boy in livery came to me for Mr. 
Botherall's speech on the Civil List, saying it was out 
of^rint, and that his master was desperate for it, as 
^ h'e had not a copy^ and he would give five shillings or 
^ more for one to correct for a new edition. Ye may 

• think me soft, Mr. Hyams, but the boy was in such a 

* fluster of credulity anent the importance of a copy, 
that I was taken in ; for although I had all my origi- 
nal six copies unsold, I saw a chance of a spek, and 
told him accordingly, which was dunkling the truth,, 
that I would see and get him a copy by the morning, 
since it was a matter of such instancy to his Right 
Honourable master. 

"Accordingly, the moment the chap was out of 
sight, before going to the club, I sends far and wide 
my own laddie to get all the copies of the speech he 
could among the trade — catch me at such rashness 
again ! — and when I returned home at my wonted re- 
gular hour, judge of my consternation at seeing more 
than seven hundred copies lying in a heap on the shop 
floor, the edition having been seven hundred and fifty. 
I thought of the poor Yorkshire clergyman with a 
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sigh ; and it was not to seek what I had to say to the 
whipper snapper of a flunky, when he came next 
morning, and I showed him his master's blethers in 
bundles, threatening if I was not eased of the same, I 
would tell the whole story in a public advertisement. 
I had no other way to escape a ruinous loss ; but thus, 
though it looked a black bargain at firsts yet, as I had 
the pamphlets at the trade terms, and insisted on the 
retail price being paid — it was not in the end so mor- 
tifying. "What would both lords and commons say if 
booksellers were tale-bearers ? — ^but we ken our trade. 
*^ However, to make a short of a long tale, soon af- 
ter the mournful manner of Dr. Ettridge's latter end, 
and «(iy shop.no' being in a commodious thorough* 
fare for the sale of new and fresh articles, I beg^an to 
misdoot the solidity of my schemes, when one day, 
a prime duke of the realm, a Scotch one too,— surely 
he was daft! — came in and inquired if I had any auld 
world works; and from less to more, we had a rc^a- 
sonable conversation about the same, and I seeing he 
was one of the moths, promised to gather some and 
take them to his house. Accordingly I did so, fl|d 
was not ill paid with double cent, per cent. l^R 
opened the windows of my understanding, and I 
looked forth, and I discovered that to deal in ancient 
volumes was one of the best, as it was the safest linef 
of the trade, requiring no other learning than to be 
able to decipher the dates 6f the printing ; and thu9 
it came to pass that I have made myself so attractive 
to you and other men of literate faculties ; so I soon 
flung religion into the bakey,* and politics s^yont the 
fire, and have continued to turn the penny by the wis- 
dom of our ancestora ever since. Some of my friends 
have thought I should move my shop to a quality 
quarter of the town, but experience teaches fools, and 
I have learnt from it the value of this nook, as a nest 
for auld books. But dear me, Mr. Hyams I wonder 
ye neglec your poor needful glass in that way; if ye're 
no' drowthy wi' hearkening, I can tell you it's my 
case wi' speaking; so fill again for charity." 

* Coal-scuttle. 
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CHAPTEk XLVIIL 

Bt this time Mr. Hyams was equally satisfied with 
his host and f^is wine, especially as he saw no chance 
of turning the egotistical loquacity of the old man to 
the object of his visit. But still intent on not being 
entirely frustrated, he resolved to make an effort, and 
which he effected with a briskness that partook more 
of the style of a comet of dragoons, than that of the 
misanthropic bachelor which he had been for so m|iny 
years. 

It is, we apprehend, a vulgar error to suppose, that 
men who voluntarily sequester themselves from com- 
pany, amidst the bustle of society, acquire manners 
more morose than their natural dispositions impel 
them to assume. Hermits, monks, and anchorites, 
who retire to caves, cells, and wildernesses, and en- 
gage in the solemn and incessant performances of su- 
titious rites, may, no doubt, whatever was their 
ivious gaiety, sadden into austerity; bu^ it is far 
different with those who remain in the busy world, 
and yet are not of it: with them no very obvious 
change takes place — and the laundress, when she 
txientioned to our hero the remarkable neatness of 
Ml*. Hyams for a person who dressed in black, had 
only noticed a phenomenon, the philosophy of which 
she was unable to explain. All his sympathies re- 
mained as sensitive as ever— the ridiculous and pecu- 
liar excited him with undiminished vivacity, and the 
modes and usages of necessary intercourse were prac- 
tised by him with that mild observance of custom, 
which without obtrusion, is most strikingly charac- 
teristic of the tact and delicacy of a gentleman. 

" But," said he to the bibliopole, filling at the same 
moment his glass, "though it is very evident that 
your natural sagacity has enabled you to obtain queer 
peeps into the arcana of the trade, in what way would 
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you advise a young author to proceed with his maiden 
endeavours? there must be sleights among book- 
makers as well as among book-sellers." 

*' No doubt, no doubt, Mr. Hyams, I see you have 
an ee in your neck ; but if ye 're big with book, and 
near your time, it 's no' the likes of me that ye should 
take for houdy. Your accoucheur should be of the 
flashy order"— unless it be some kittle,^Qest in mathe- 
matics, then I might do— -but the i^j^pression should 
no' be above fifty copies." 

*'That," said Mr. Hyams, interruptinlg him, ''is 
not exactly what I mean. I only wish to know if it 
be still the custom for young authors to be introduced 
to me booksellers or the public by their friends. You 
know in former times first works were always herald- 
ed by sheets of complimentary verses to the author, 
published in front of his preface." 

"Oh nol that 's quite rectified: formerly, ye see, sir, 
Mr. Hyams, the booksellers never published any 
thing that was not well certified as to character, by 
good judges, before they meddled with it; but now 
they judge for themselves, which is the cause of the 
great straits they are so often reduced to afterwaras, 
before they can get the best of books into vogue." 

"Surely you do not mean to say that the book- 
sellers themselves now estimate the merits of the 
manuscripts offered to them. How can they, Mr. 
Wooden, considering their education and the manner 
in which their time is occupied with their business ? 
For example; did you judge of that Essay on Loga- 
rithmic Transcendants, which you published the other 
d|y?" 

" Oh, Mr. Hyams ! Oh, Mr. Hyams ! was no' 
that published on the author's account ? How could 
you even me and Logarithmic Transcendants in the 
same breath ? No, Mr. Hyams — never imagine that 
' there is one of the trade within the four walls of Lon- 
don would tig with his wee finger such college clishr 
maclaver. But we are all glad to get jobs from au- 
thors able to pay for them." 
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"I never question that," replied Mr. Hyams. 
"But for authors of4>opular literature— poets, and 
such like, what is the custom towards them?" 

** If they be popular, the dons of the trade will take 
them under their wing, of course." 

** I am persuaded of that : but until they have be- 
come popuh 

< * That's nV^hin easy question. If they have friends, 
and these frien^be men of repute — a flash-in-the-pan, 
new' beginner j'wul risk something on their opinion ; 
but for the most part, popularity is a plant of slow 
growth ; and an author's best days are commonly past, 
and his best books laid by on the shelf, before hji can 
rationally look for profit." ^ 

'* There is, then," said Mr. Hyams with a sigh, 
thinking of our hero, " but little chance for a young 
man whose sole end in becoming author is profit." 

"There's none at all— dear me, how could you 
think there was any?" ^ 

" But if he be a man of genius, original in the way 
he looks on the world, and beautiful in the manner he 
t^l^ls^Vhat bC sees — what then ?" 

*' He wiil help the trunk-makers — ^unless he has 
friends to speak of him, and friends in whose opinion 
the world has some confidence, — it 's all a mistake, 
Mr. Hyams, to think that books, more than any other 
merchandize, can be sold without advertisement. 
Good wine, ye'll say, needs no bush; but the quality 
of the wine must have been tasted. Over and above 
all, Mr. Hyams, it is not enough that the quality be 
good, it must have been relished; for I need not tell 
a gentleman of your long experience, that the best of 
all sorts of things, whether books or wines, do not 
often please at first : the taste of the public must be 
in a manner educated to enjoy them; and that's a 
process of time." 

" Your remarks are judicious — very, Mr. Wooden, 
very ; and, to let you into the secret, I am not asking 
all these questions out of curiosity, nor for myself; 
but I hav^ a friend, a young man of singular talent—" 

" Was he famous at his University?" 
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<< I cannot eiiLactly answer that question; but ht is 
able to have been so." 

*< That 's not enough : a young man, who has not 
had a name among his companions at the College, 
has no thance." 

** And yet, Mr. Wooden, how many authors of the 
highest fame have had no juvenile cd^brity !^— how 
many have had no renown till late in^nR !" . 

*^ Just so : when ye say late in lifi|^'ye only tell us 
how hard it is to climb into reputroon. Nay» nay, 
Mr. Hyams, don't flatter your friend that he Ul find 
the course smoother than those who have gone be- 
fore: without friends and trumpeters, he must reckon 
on IKiall gains. Early profits come of patronage in 
all professions: renown is begotten of time as well as 
merit" 

** But I thought the bookselle!*s were now the 
patrons of authors." 

" So they are, after the authors have established 
themselves." 

*^ But it is in the beginning and outset that patrons 
are most needed." ^^ '^ 

** Quite true: but surely, sir, ye would not expect 
merit to be patronised till it has made itself knowifl 
—ye would not expect a bookseller to patronise a 
bare lad of genius in an untimely manner. What 
have the booksellers to do with poets more than the 
butchers with lambs, or the poulterers with larks ?" 

" Do they put them to death ?" 

** That's ve;ry jocose, Mr. Hyams; but to come to 
^he point: unless your friend have friends that can 
pr9mulg^te him, he '11 do but little good. Nobody 
should be authors that have not a backing in m^ or 
money ; all trades need capital, and those that have to 
live by their calling must dine sparely without it. 
It 's no' the best books, but those that best sell, which 
reward their makers. I have heard of a cookery 
book, that was such a mine of wealth to the pub- 
lisher, that a topping man of the Row used to call it 
the Iliad of cocks and hens ; for among other things, 
it was grand anent poultry." 
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Mr. H^ams saw it was needless to prolong the 
conversation ; and, as the bottle was empty, he rose 
to come away. His host would fain have detained 
him to partake of another, but the tenour of the re** 
marks had flattened his spirits, despite the wine. 
That Buxton had difficulties to encounter far greater 
than he had feared, was evident, as well as that he 
had himself i delicate task to perform with him— a 
task which qouuLnot be too early undertaken. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

While Mr. Hyams was spending the evening as 
we have described, with the old bookseller, Buxton 
received an unexpected visit from the Reverend Mr. 
Ingleton, whom we have already had occasion to 
mention, particularly as the rector of Errington. 
The reader is aware that our hero was attached to 
his daughter, and that among the most painful con- 
sequences entailed by the disclosure of hb changeling 
birth, was the obligation under which he felt himsetf 
placed to forego the intention he had begun to enter- 
tain of soliciting her hand. Independently, howevert 
of this particular cause» which rendered the visit of 
the reverend gentleman somewhat remarkable, it was 
in other respects an sheeting incident Mr. Ingleton 
had ever cherished for him a degree of paternal af- 
fection, and few more disinterestedly lamented the. 
ruin into which he had been thrown. His visit could 
not therefore be regarded as one of mere civility, or 
of curiosity, to see how he sustained himself under 
his misfortune. It was suggested by sympathy and 
sorrow; and the contrast between seeing him in a 
garret in the Temple, and in the princely mansion of 
Errington Castle, was calculated to produce on the 
old man a striking and pathetic effect. 

The winter evening was closed; Buxton had for some 
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time returned from dinner, ahd was busy at his liter- 
ary task. A single candle stood nearly before him ; 
his fire, recently re-kindled, was however bright, but 
it only showed the sordid aspect of the room more 
distinctly. Behind him two shelves were partly oc- 
cupied with books, and a few sorry domestic utensils. 
In one comer stood his bed, and in another a defaced 
japanned wash-hand stand, plenished with common 
stone ware. The other furniture was an the same 
style of penury. ^ 

Buxton, in expectation only of the return of Hyams, 
surprised by the soft knocking, so different from his 
familiar touch, requested the stranger to come for- 
wal'd, and when the door was cautiously pushed open, 
the pale grey-headed old man came into the light. 
Buxton instantly knew him, and eagerly rose to re- 
ceive him ; he was not, however, himself so quickly 
recognised, for Mr. Ingleten was dazzled by the 
brightness of the room ; but the moment he heard 
the voice of his young friend, he stood for some timie 
as if he had been thunderstruck, and could only ex- 
claim, almost suffocated with emotion, "Oh, my 
lord ! my dear lord !" 

"Come forward, Mr. Ingleton," was all that Bux- 
ton could say; and as he led the old man to an elbow- 
chair beside the fire, he shook like the aspen. But it 
was not long; for summoning all his fortitude, he 
mastered the surprise of the moment, and with com- 
parative freedom expressed his delight at seeing 
him. Mr. Ingleton was, however, unable to reply; 
he could only look around in silence, and alternately 
at our hero. After a pause of some time he became 
more collected, and said, with a tone of indescribable 
sensibility, 

"Thank God! it was no fault of yours." 

"My worthy friend !" exclaimed Buxton, "let us 
no longer look back. I am doing much to forget 
Errington, and all the other fallacies that glittered on 
my early life ; indeed, I can think of them without 
much regret. How were the family at the Castle ?" 

** Why, well; as well as they deserve to be: they 
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are all in good health ; but my lord has come late to 
his ranky and it sits uneasy on him. Yes, you have 
had the advantage in the change, for the marriage 
was, I fear, too hastily made up. The young Coun- 
tess had been too long accustomed to think herself 
but Howard's daughter, not to overvalue his lord- 
ship's rank and fortune. " 

" Is it so said ?" 

" Perhaps not so plainly; but it is so thought.'? 

"Well, we An pass them by. How is Miss 
Caroline, your own (feughter ? — what says she of all 
this ?" 

" She never mentions it; but I am sure you havq 
her sincerest sympathy. Poor thing I she has of late 
drooped greatly, and affects solitude more than befits^ 
good health. I have brought her to town with lier 
mother, who grows uneasy at h^r increasing melan- 
choly." 

As Mr. Ingleton was speaking, Buxton evidently 
ruminated on some absent object, and when the old 
gentleman stopped, he continued to look as if he had 
not heard him, and said without noticing how little it 
was relevent to the subject, 

"If it be so, then two are miserable." 

"Of whom do you speak?" 

The question dispersed the reverie, and our hero 
rousing himself, said, 

" Did you not say, that the union of lord and lady 
Errington had not proved so propitious as the dowager 
expected?" , 

" It was of my own Caroline I spoke. But it is 
thought that lady Errington repents her haste. His 
lordship is a plain and simple character— the country 
folks say he has inherited with the title and estates 
the headpiece of the family; but this is in malice, 
when they think of you." 

" It gives me pleasure to hear I am so remember- 
ed. But did you say that your daughter was in town ?" 

"She is, and with her mother: we fear some 
malady lurks in her pining. Though Dr. Sorn calls 
it a maidenly disquietude, which comes of no con- 
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finned disease, but is an ail of weakness bred in the 
Tapours of two still a life; she stands, he says, only in 
need of stirring and variety.^ 

Buxton then inquired for their address, and when 
he had received it, promised to call in the morning; 
but in the same moment he checked himself and said, 

" Pardon me, Mr. Ingleton; I forget myself. In 
seeing you» I am put back, as it were, into lord £r- 
rington: I should first ask permission." 

<* So said Mrs. Ingleton, who laid on me strict in- 
junctions to invite you. But oiir acquaintance is of 
too old a date to let us stand on ceremonies ; all that 
I can discern between what you are and what you 
were, is, that that this room is not the library of the 
castle. I shall tell her so; but it will afflict ^oor 
Caroline.'* 

** Will it ?" cried Buxton, as if joyously startled ; 
and he then added pensively, 

** Young ladies count so much upon appearances/' 

** It is not so with her," repliecl the old gentleman 
with sincerity; for many of her moans are about your 
disasters ; but she will be gratified to hear you submit 
so patiently. I was indeed afraid to find you grown 
into a whey-faced youth ag^n." 

Something more he was on the point of adding, 
when Mr. Hyams came to the door; but as soon as 
Mr. Ingleton saw him, he appeared as much sur- 
prised as old Mr. Franks had been, and when invited 
to resume his chair, he only bowed, and with an air 
of reserve, quitted the room, followed by Buxton, who 
accompanied him to the foot of the stair, and wished 
him a g^od night. 

The quick eye of Buxton had noticed the sudden 
jerk in the surprise of Mr. Ingleton, and they separ- 
ated with something of restraint and uneasy feeling. 
As he ascended tt> his own room, where Mr. Hyams 
waited his return, he several times halted — an unac- 
countable awkwardness embarrassed him. He would 
have been glad had Mr. Hyams not been there. He 
wished Mr. Ingleton had not seen their intimacy; and 
yet the more he reflected on the stain which had 
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blemished the life of Mr. HyamS) his respect soften- 
ed into a kinder feeling. But morbidly sensible how 
little he was yet fortified himself to withstand the 
force of opinion^ this feeling sometimes took, as on 
the present occasion, the acute sense of piety, and he 
inwardly lamented that one in whom every fresh in- 
terview disclosed more engaging qualities should be 
so regarded by the world as to be a subject of distress 
to his friends. 

Such was the tenor of his reflections as he ascended 
the stairs; and when he entered the apartment, he was 
alike grieved and astonished to find Mr. Hyams 
pacing the floor in violent agitation, and weeping 
with the bitterness of feminine sorrow. 



CHAPTER L. 

**I do not wonder that you stand so amazed at 
seeing me thus affected ;" said Mr. Hyams, after his 
agitation had in some degree subsided; for although 
it is only since you condescended to allow me the grati- 
fication of your society, that I have for a long period 
of years found aught that could give me pleasure in 
life, I yet almost repent that we should ever have 
become acquainted. There is surely some secret 
connexion between our fortunes : both seem appoint* 
ed by Providence to lots alike barren — pardon me; I 
do not mean to say that there is any similarity in the 
causes of our respective disasters, but I have been 
shocked beyond expression, at observing the possi- 
bility of being brought by you into the hazard of 
meeting again with some of my earliest friends — 
friends whom to forego for ever, was the crudest 
effect of my unhappy doom." 

Hitherto the old gentleman had not resumed his 
story ; from the morning on which he gave the first 
account of himself, he seemed reluctant to refer again 
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to that topic — a circumstance which aiTorded con- 
tentment to Buxton, who cherished a dislike to me- 
lancholy narratives, and was glad to perceive a 
gradual restoration of ease approaching to cheerful- 
ness, supplanting the guarded propriety of Mr. 
Hyams' general manner. Being so long estranged 
from all intimate companionship, that gentleman had 
4n fact acquired a habit something like restraint in 
his demeanour; gentlemanly, however, even in its 
formality ; but as he grew more familiar, the freedom 
of his younger years returned 4 he was no doubt be- 
come too old to recover the frank and joyous candour 
of the cornet of dragoons, but now and then a 
sprinkling of gaiety scintillated in his conversations, 
as if the pain of his memory was fading in its con- 
stancy. 

Our hero, surprised at his remark on the chance 
of being brought by him again into occasional meet- 
ings with former associates, and particularly at the 
agitation which the momentary sight of Mr, Ingleton 
had occasioned, inquired, scarcely knowing what he 
uttered, if the rector was one of those to whom he 
alluded. 

" Not himself," said Mr. Hyams; "but it would 
seem that many of the characters in the dramas of 
our respective lives are the same parties; and of all 
men I should have wished to shun Mr. Ingleton — not 
for himself, but for the wounds which his appear- 
ance opens afresh ; adding, as if under some occult 
effect of Wooden's biographical sketch, 

*'Let us sit down, and I shall tell you a little 
more about myself. I have been too sparing hitherto 
— what passed al my interview with the bookseller 
will keep to another opportunity; and the present 
time is the fittest that can arise for the relation I am 
promfpted to make." 

Buxton immediately gave him a chair, and took 
another for himself, without making any remark: Mr. 
Hyams continued with affected jocularity, 

" To avoid the anguish of many recollections, I 
shall, like the lyric poets, burst at once into the sub- 
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ject At the time when I committed my guiltless 
telony, I was devotedly attached to a ypung ladyj 
were I to describe her beauty and her excellences, 
you would think me drawing from a youthful lover's 
fancy, and smile while you indulged me. I shall 
therefore pass all that over — and yet I see her still 
bright in my remembrance — a star in its refulgent, 
purity — but the cloud covers it I forget myself, and 
dream in my waking, like the widowed and the faith- 
ful, who are said to behold often in the visions of 
their sleep the hopes that gladdened their prospects 
in distant years, animating their fond and young 
desires again." 

The emphasis of impassioned feeling seldom varied 
the even unaccentuated elocution of Mr. Hyams, but • 
on this occasion his voice betrayed the deepest emo- 
tion, jand the wrinkled and flaccid cast of his faded* 
countenance, deriving energy from the subjects of his 
thoughts, assumed a younger ^nd more vigorous 
character, such, as may sometimes be observed in the 
looks of men remarkable for their sensibility, when 
they happen to recall to mind the scenes and assoc^- 
tions of early life. 

" Yet,'' said Buxton, with reference to the intima- 
tion which Mr. Hyams had given of the electrie 
effect produced by Mr. Ingleton — ♦' yet it would seem ^ 
that he had been at one time influential on your hap- 
piness." 

" No 2 not so— /^^ had perished for ever before I 
knew him; if we can be said to know tho^e with 
whom we have never exchanged words. I have told 
you of my attachment to Caroline Wimborn." 

" Caroline Wimbom I" repeated Buxton with sur- 
prise. 

"Yes; that was her name. The. fatal folly can- 
celled an affection, which I believe was mutual ; and 
though I heard for several years that she never ceased 
to lament my disgrace — " 

** Did you not inform her of the facts, as you have 
described them to me?" 

*^ No ; I never could muster heart." 
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" Did she believe you guilty ?'' 

**I never heard— I never dared to inquire; so 
sacred was my regard for her, that, sensible I had 
incurred an indelible stain, I could not approach her,'' 

"In that surely, sir, there was an excess of 
delicacy." 

** Perhaps so; but till you have experienced what it 
is to endure the averted eye and contumely of the 
world, you cannot understand the strange* decisions 
of a shattered mind." 

<^ But how in this had Mr. (ngleton any part, that 
the mere sight of hiip should so distress you ?*^ 

" She is his wife.'^ 

"His wife!" 

♦* *Tis even so. Some six or seven years after my 
departure for India, they g^rew acquainted, and to 
conclude a tale, every syllable of which is as a drop of 
molten fire in my bosom, he became a thriving wooer, 
and they were married.'* 

♦* 'Tis wonderful that this should never have been 
heard of by me at Erringtoh Castle i'' 

*^ Not at all ; it is an old afifair— an event to you 
like a thing of the past world. The marriage took 
place long before you were bom; and never since mf 
return have I molested that part of the country, by 
disclosing myself when occasionally there ; the blight 
that had fallen on the first attachment of Caroline 
Wimbom has doubtless been long forgotten. It is 
but remembered by myself, when tired of reading at 
night I happen to sit in a brown study, creating land- 
scapes in the waning fire." 

"This tale breaks on me like a miracle," said 
Buxton, thoughtfully ; and as he made use of the ex- 
pression, he grew suddenly agitated, and his eyes 
filled with tears, at .the remembrance of his own frus- 
trated attachment, and the fraud of whichhe had 
been the innocent victim. There was also a similarity 
in the fate of the mother and daughter, that awed 
him, as if he beheld the hand of Providence visibly 
mingling for the latter the sorrows, disappointments^ 
and bitterness of her mother's cup ; for it had been 
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always said that in her marriage she had not been 
happy. But he soon mastered his agitation, and in- 
quired, with a steady voice, how it was, that not 
having visited the neighbourhood of Errington, he 
had become so well acquainted with the person of 
Mr. Ingleton, who seldom stirred beyond his own 
parish. This was almost' the only direct question he 
had asked from the beginning. of their acquaintance, 
and Mr. Hyams looked for a moment disturbed, as if 
he apprehended that it had been dictated by distrust; 
it escaped, however, inadvertently. 

" But I tire you/* said Mr. Hyams, on noticing 
his absence of mind: " the night is wearing late,' and ' 
we shall be in better humour with one another to- 
morrow." 

*'In truth," replied our hero, "I know no^t that 
we ever shall." 

"Sirl" exclaimed Mr. Hyams, starting from his 
seat, the previous suspicion of his story being doubted 
kindling into indignation ; in an instant, however, the 
flash expiredj and he said with a soft calm sad accent, 
*'I ought to have been prepared for this; I should 
have better reflected on the infirmity of human nature, 
and known that the circumstances of my story were 
likely to make you distrust every incident of my con- 
duct on which a doubt could fasten. But I should 
answer your question: there are men who, by some- 
thing amidst the circumstances in which they first 
happen to be seetj, are never afterwards forgotten. 
It was so with me, Mr. Ingleton was by the side of 
her who was still to me the dearest thing on the earth, 
when I learnt his name: I was n^ar them, undis- 
covered; and I have several times since seen them 
together, and on the last time his wife discovered me 
— but I fled and avoided a scene — " 
" Buxton, who had been roused by his abrupt manner, 
ashamed of his own absence, and, grieved at the dis^ 
tress he had unconsciously inflicted, felt himself un- 
able to offer any explanation; but he took him by the 
hand, and said with energy, 

"Forgive me, Mr. Hyams; you think of me in 
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error. Alas^ you have probed a wound that I would 
fain conceal ; when you know all, you will then see 
more reason to pity me, than for the loss of an earl- 
dom and friends and fortune." 



CHAPTER LL 

It having been decided that Franks should pro* 
ceed by a secret route to Vienna, he called next morn- 
ing on our hero to bid him farewell. We have 
already stated that he had scarcely despatched his 
letter to Ralston, respecting his supposed discovery 
of something in the conduct of Buxton and Mr. 
Hyam9 with which he was not satisfied, when he re- 
gretted his precipitancy. In warmth of feeling and 
promptitude to serve his friends, few could surpass 
this active young man; but the defect in his character 
proceeded from the rapidity of his decisions, and 
naturally produced in the re-action which often fol- 
lowed them an inward sense of shame, that made him, 
by the regret he felt, diffident in approaching those 
of whom at any time he had hastily taken up a dis- 
trustful opinion. He was, however^ of a nature too 
generous and true-hearted to justify his own rashness, 
by nourishing sentiments derogatory to the party he 
considered himself to have judged severely. The 
effect of this, however, was precisely the reverse of 
what it ought to have been: it damped the wonted 
ardour of his manner when they met, and was calcu- 
lated to impress those whom he was desirous to con- 
ciliate by atonement for his momentary lapse, with 
an idea that he was disposed to loosen the bonds of 
their mutual friendship. He was himself sensible, to 
a considerable extent, of this weakness ; and that very 
knowledge had the effect of increasing; the ambiguity 
of his manner. 

Towards Buxton he apprehended that he had not 
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been just; and, in consequence, when he waited on 
him for the purpose stated, that vigilant spirit im- 
mediately detected an embarrassment in his manner, 
which a skinless^ sense of his own situation led him 
to consider as some shrinking in friendship ; but his 
letter to Ralston on the occasion will better explain 
what passed during the interview than any description 
of ours. 

^^ London. 
*' Dear Ralston, 

*'I NEVER was so vexed as at this moment: but 
before relating the cause, let me first tell you that I 
am about to proceed immediately to Vienna, and by 
a route which all your geographical knowledge would 
little assist you in guessing. I leave town this eve- 
ning for Falmouth, where I shall embark in the packet 
for Malta, and thence by some opportunity, which I 
am assured will be readily found there, go to a Turkish 
port in the Adriatic, and so seek my way northward 
by what means chance and the usages of the country 
may place in my power. The mission is of great 
importance to my father; but my imagination is 
more interested in the voyage and the journey than 
the result, although on it depends perhaps my fortune. 
All I can say further as to this is, that you may expect 
to hear from me now and then ; and if I happen to 
meet with any demon of destiny — ghost, fire-fiend, or 
water sprite — in the spectral woods and spiral stair- 
cases of Germany, you may expect a full, true, and 
particular account of the apparition. 

** Besides this reason for writing you at present, I 
have another, which gives me far more uneasiness 
than all the perils that by sea and land lurk in the 
way of honest travellers. You cannot imagine how 
much I have been annoyed at myself since I wrote 
you so uncharitably concerning the hidden intercourse 
between poor Buxton and old Hyams, and yet, unless 
our friend was well assured that he possessed merits 
which outweigh his imputed vicious principles, I am 
convinced he never would have any thing to do with 
him ;-»I call him old Hyams, as the most mitigated 
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expression of dislike, for, on Buxton's account, I . 
cannot think or speak of him without applying some 
epithet of distaste or apprehension. 

" This morning I went to pay Buxton a farewell 
visit, during which the image of Hyams was so con- 
stantly in my mind, that it actually had the effect of 
making me feel exceedingly awkward. I am sure he 
observed it, and had some conception of the cause, 
for I saw him several times glance his sharp eye at 
me in an inquisitive manner, and once or twice I per- 
ceived that he became thoughtfully reserved. He 
mentioned, incidentally as it were, but on reflection I 
think it must have been done adroitly, a circumstance 
that partly at least accounts for his intimacy with 
Hyams: it was to the effect that he had been attached 
to Mrs. Ingleton long before her marriage, and that 
their connexion had been cancelled by a discovery as \ 
fatal as that which had ruptured his own affection for 
her daughter. 

"Our interviejv was hastily abridged, and there 
was something in the manner of doing it that has left 
a gritty feeling with me. Buxton excused himself by 
saying that he had an engagement with Mr. Ingleton, 
who was in town with his family. Being acquainted 
with the cause which interested him in them, there 
was no occasion surely to have made any sort of apo- 
logy to me ; but it struck me that he was rather too 
polite, and had something more of the peer about him 
than was necessary. In vain have I sipce endeavoured 
to recollect every circumstance by which I could, in 
the slightest degree, have given him aiiy cause for 
coolness; for his aspect, if the expression may be 
used, was certainly cool: no doubt, were he informed 
of the manner in which I had so vexedly expressed 
myself to you about Hyams, he might perhaps have 
had some reason to be displeased ; but as that is not 
the case, his reserve perplexes me exceedingly, and 
I am much disturbed at the awkwardness it imposes 
on myself. 

*'How can this flaw or fissure between us have 
arisen? Towards Buxton I was full of agreeable re- 
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xniniscences ; I enjoyed the consciousness of having 
been useful to an amiable and gifted man, overwhelm- 
ed with calamity; but to say the truth, I suspect 
myself of having been a little overweening in that 
reflection ; though for the life and body of me I know 
not how or when. I can therefore only regret that 
we have parted on a less cordial footing than I some- 
times venture to think we should have done. 

"Yours, 

"H. Franks. *' 

The laird was alone when he received this epistle, 
and his plain rural notions were unable to compre- 
hend in what way any dryness could arise between the 
two friends. But Miss Sibby, who was engaged when 
it arrived in some household thrift, preparatory to an 
entertainment intended to be given next day to Mr. 
and Mrs. Keckle, and their guest, Miss Som, now a 
frequent visiter at the Gowans, made one of her 
shrewdest comments on it when it was read to her. 

"'Deed, laird,'* said she, "I have a notion that 
Harry Franks is not far wrong in fearing that he may 
have committed a transgression by an inordinate 
conceit of his own good works ; for by what I know 
in the old of his lightheadedness, it's easy to think, 
how a superior young man, with a lordly spirit, may 
have met with something at his hands which he could 
not relish. Not that I would insinuate that our friend 
Harry has not always behaved with the height of dis- 
cretion to Mr. Buxton, who he so well knew was suf- 
fering the malady of a bruised heart ; but Harry is 
not overly enriched with the gift of a discerning spirit, 
or he would have known that those to whom we are 
kindest, are ever the first to discover an alienation, 
even before we are aware of it in ourselves. Mr. 
Buxton is just the sort of man to sigh at a short 
coming in civility. But laird, I must say ye have 
not a surplus of that commodity yourself, or ye would 
let him know the pains we are taking here to make 
Miss Som comfortable amongst us; and that I jealouse 
the hole he made in her heart is fast filling up." 
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The Isurd smiled at Miss Sibby's sly jibe, but said 
nothing; nor for some considerable time after was 
aught heard, either of our hero or of Franks at Gow- 
ans, or indeed in all the parish of Greenknows. 



CHAPTER LIL 

In the mean time the condition of Stanley Buxton 
could not be said to have been in any degree alleviat- 
ed. There was, no doubt, a pause in the increase of 
his troubles — ^no new event occurred to molest him, 
but his circumstances remained unimproved. 

Agreeably to the promise he had made to Mr. 
Ingleton, as soon as Franks left him he went to return 
the visit It was one of mingled friendship and cu- 
riosity, which perhaps had not the old gentleman 
called, he would not have thought of paying, for at 
this juncture he was averse to the reciprocities of 
society; and equally studied to avoid and avert all 
intercourse with former friends. 

It has been supposed that on this occasion he was 
not so much actuated by a sense of the ordinary duties 
of politeness, as by a wish to ascertain if the state of 
Caroline was really such as her father had represent- 
ed. Other metaphysicians have, however, alleged 
that the ardour of undiminished passion may have 
influenced him, and that it was not altogether for so 
medical a purpose as to inspect the condition of th6 
' fair invalid, as to contemplate once more the embo- 
died elegance and beauty which still brightened in 
his remembrance, and sweetened as with fragrance 
the only fancies of the past that had suffered no de- 
cay. , For ourselves, we offer no opinion, as we have 
his own authority to believe that he was incited by no 
other motive than a common place wish, to show the 
family how unimpaired his fortitude had withstood 
the shock of his fall. On reaching the house, he 
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certainly did acknowledge to himself that he « was 
not quite so firm at heart as he ought to have been ; 
a weakness arising altogether from reflecting on the 
incidents which a few months had brought to pass. 

On being shown into the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Ingleton was sitting alone, he was surprised to find 
himself received as if his honours were still unplucked 
and flourishing. 

She was a lady of the gentlest disposition; and 
being endowed with a quick and refined tact, she 
evinced the same consideration for him as when he 
was Lord Errington. Not prepared for such dis- 
tinction, expecting as he had noticed in others, more 
familiarity, he felt his self-possession disturbed, and 
was on the point in his confusion of saying something 
on the subject, but at that moment the folding doors 
behind him opened. 

"It is Caroline;" said Mrs. Ingleton, before he 
had time to speak; and on his turning round, the 
spectacle that presented itself overwhelmed him with 
grief and alarm. It was indeed Caroline, ghastly and 
feeble, seeming by her muslin morning dress, more 
like a tenant of the tomb come forth in her winding- 
sheet, than an inhabitant of the breathing world.— 
She tottered in her steps as she came forward, leaning 
on the arm of her nurse, and attempted to smile as 
she held out to him her pale and skinny hand,— but 
such a smile ! it froze his blood, for in the wasted 
beauty of her cheek, which he remembered so bloom- 
ing, the horror of the charnel house was visible, and 
the momentary joy that flickered in her vivid eyes but 
served to reveal the presence of a spectre, which dis- 
appeared when her features resumed that solemn 
calm which ever waits upon a fatal disease. 

So much was he overmastered by the impression 
of her appearance, that he stood immoveable, as if 
he looked upon a visionary apparition; and before he 
recovered his presence of mind, she had reclined upon 
a sofa, and the nurse had left the room. 

Mrs. Ingleton was "the first who spoke. 
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^^ I am not surprised, Mr. Buxton, at your astonish* 
ment: she is indeed greatly altered." 

Roused by this remark, he approached the sofa 
with the intention of apologising for his apparent 
rudeness, but Caroline ag^n held out her hand, and 
interrupted him by saying"-^ 

** I was a greater fright two days ago; but were I 
once able to contend again with the languor that 
makes me so feeble, I should have little to com- 
plain of." 

This was uttered with a tone of confidence, but it 
was only the flattery of the disease— -an insidious pa- 
rasite, ever fairest in its promises when most intent 
to destroy. 

Her mother, who anxiously watched the progress 
of every increasing symptom, turned her head aside, 
unable to piftticipate in the hope implied; and, throw- 
ing a despondent glance at Buxton, sighed, and, un- 
observed by Caroline, shed a sudden flow of silent 
tears. 

His agitation in witnessing this little scene attract- 
ed the attention of the invalid, who, as if possessing 
the power to sooth it, looked at him for a moment, 
evidently intending to rally him; but in the same in- 
stant a sudden anguish, more of the mind than the 
malady, changed the expression of her countenance, 
and dropping her eyelids, she said, with an air of 
constraint and deference— 

"I ought to congratularte you on the equanimity 
with which you appear to have borne your misfor- 
tune: it is some gratification to your friends, for we 
have never ceased to fear" 

The latter phrase escaped unawares, for before the 
sentence was concluded she blushed deeply, and left 
it unfinished. 

**I knew not," replied Buxton, "with ill-assumed 
gallantry, ^ that I had any friends so deeply interested 
in me." 

Caroline's confusion increased, but her mother said 
promptly— 
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^ Indeed you do us injustice then, for, had we been 
sharers in your calamity, we could not have felt more 
keenly.'' 

"Thank Heaven!" exclaimed Buxton, fervently, 
<'I have been spared from that;" and with an, em- 
phatic earnestness he grasped the hand of Caroline 
unguardedly for a moment, and then suddenly drop- 
ping it, turned round to conceal his emotion. Mrs. 
ingleton rose from beside her daughter, and follow- 
ing him, said, in a mournful whisper — 

^^ It is too late; and too late also for me to affect 
that I have not long ago discovered this." 

Buxton, startled by her words, and not being aware 
that he had ever before betrayed his secret passion, 
cried eagerly — 

^* What is too late ?" and without waiting for an 
answer, walked back to the sofa; but i^i^entle inva- 
lid, without being quite insensible, had fallen into a 
low lethargy, approaching to a state of syQcope, which 
rendered her unable, if she did observe him, to ex- 
press her consciousness by any sign. 

** She dies I" was all he could utter; and it was in a 
wild voice, which brought the nurse immediately 
from the next room ; at the same time Mr. Ingleton 
also entered. 

** It is not fatal," cried the nurse; " she hath but 
fainted, and already recovers, — apart, and give her 
air." '^ 

Buxton involuntarily moved several paces, and the 
old gentleman drew him still further aside, saying — 

^^ Be not so alarmed^ she has been so before. It is, 
they say, a sign that comes from some disquiet of the 
heart, , and denotes no imminent disease. Could we 
but discover the cause, the doctor says it may not be 
impossible to reinstate her health again. " 

•* It is too latel" replied Buxton with a sigh, re- 
peating the expression of Mrs. Ingleton with inde- 
scribable sadness; and he then added, " But if it were 
not made so by her suffering, alas, it is still too latel" 

The old gentleman, not apprised of the delicate sus- 
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picion of his wife, nor aware of the discovery which 
had heen disclosed a few minutes before, still regard- 
ing the fit of weakness as incident to the disease, said« 
*^ But, come with me, and leave the women to their 
charge ; i have got something to tell you about that 
Mr. Hyams whom I left with you last night, and it 
concerns you to know it soon." So saying, he con- 
ducted him, with a slight violence, into another apart- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 



The reverend gentleman was not a very subtle nae- 
taphysician. Though enriched with many amiable 
qualities, and, in the exercise of his parochial duties, 
much beloved, he was yet, in the pawer of observing 
character, one of the commonest class; and the intel- 
lectual stature of our hero was so far above his stand- 
ard, that he committed the error to which similar men 
are much liable — ^that of considering him as greatly 
under himself. Perhaps this was partly owing to hav- 
ing known him from childhood; forijti^equires the 
faculty of discrimination in no ordinaiy ^gree to ap- 
preciate properly the talents of those whom we have 
known in very early life ; and thus it is that parents 
have generally a lower opinion of the abilities of 
their children than strangers, however much they 
may over-estimate their moral worth. Fathers are, 
no doubt, proud of their sons who display talent, 
but only until they become sensible of their supe- 
liority to themselves, and then, oh invidious human 
nature! they become jealous^ and often averse to those 
they once best loved. Mothers,.from the first, are ap- 
prehensive of genius, and the prayer of their parental 
anxiety is to see their children kind, good,^ and grate- 
fuly rather than emulous of greatness or renown. But, 
in our philosophy, we are forgetting the narrative.^ 

When I$tr. Ingleton and our hero had seated themt- 
selves in the parlour, the old gentleman, after making 
some remarks on the womanly troubles that must be 
endured in all families, said*— 

^^Yoa will be surprised to hear that I am anxious 
to caution you in your intercourse with Mr. Hyams. 
He has a sad infirmity: they say it comes^-from: nar 
ture, and that he, poor man,, can no moce resist its 
influence than the charitable to do good. It has cost 
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him his profession and all his friends; and once it 
brought his life in jeopardy." 

^ Indeed !" replied Buxton, with an accent of more 
suprise than he lelt. 

** It is even so," continued Mr. Ingleton. ** At that 
time he was betrothed to Mrs. Ingleton, but, con- 
scious of his fault, after the detection he never visited 
her again ; and when I became first acquainted with 
her, she had been several years a widow in her heart 
in consequence." 

" She then believed him guilty of the offence with 
which he was charged — ^I have heard of it,'' said 
Buxton. 

*' Could she do otherwise? — The fact was proved, 
nay, confessed, and a jury convicted him. " 

'*It was not easy to resist such testimony. But 
you jsay he Jiia* the inclination in himself; as it must 
therefore co^ie more from nature than acquired vice, 
no doubt he has been often detected in the same mis- 
fortune. " 

^' Misfortune, Mr. Buxton, do you call it ? Is the 
' venomous tooth of the adder a misfortune ? Are the 
talons and the teeth of birds and beasts of. prey things 
to make us pity them ? Are they not rather the very 
causes that justify us in destroying them? You alarm 
me to hear them spoken of in such ill-sorted terms ; it 
blemishes the very substance of morality to'* 

'* Pardon me," interrupted our hero, '*I meant 
it not in palliation of his fault; but to commit 
those errors, which men often do, knowing them to 
be such even in the act, must be felt by the fated 
themselves with the anguish of misfortune, though 
the world justly withholds its pity, and shuns them 
as offenders. Has the infirmity of Mr. Hyams been 
often ascertained {" 

" You speak of it in mitigated terms-^I have not 
heard ; but it has wrecked the man. With great opu- 
lence, he is totally ruined ; and has na associates but 
of the merest dregs, and in the lowest haunts. I 
would therefore warn you that ha can he no fit comr^ 
panion/' 
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<^i am greatly indebted for your kindness; but 
\(rhat reason have you to suspect him of such degra^ 
dation? — For I will not question that guilt which the 
law has declared, even though no other proof of any 
similar indiscretion could be given ?" 

** I have my eyes — and I saw my himself.'^ 

** Yourself!" cried Buxton with a shudder, for a 
moment yielding to the possibility of the allegation 
being true, especially when so avouched by an aged 
and venerable man, whose pale and temperate com- 
plexion was an assurance of probity. 

" Yes : as I have this right hand, I saw him last 
night prying in filthy places of the cityj and amidst 
the receptacles of the vicious." 

** But, sir, how were you there yourself?" * 

'^ It is a just question. I had occasion to visit ii) 
that part of the town a dealer in old books, who-yrith 
a whimsical pertinacity resides there, and will go no 
where else." 

" Indeed ! and might not Mr.'Hyams have been on 
the same errand ? for even the derogatory habit with 
which he is charged, is not incompatible with higher 
tastes." 

" No, no ; think not so lightly of it, my young 
friend, but rather of the moral that the tale conveys. 
He has made himself an outcast, and is rejected of the 
world ; so that, even were he as innocent in being in 
such a quarter as I was myself, he has forfeited the 
right to be thought so. " 

" You then condemn him for only being there ?" 

** No : but for his character." 

** How ! is it then in all things so direputable ?" 

**It doubtless is; he cannot have lived so long, 
banished by his friends, without losing caste ; and I 
would therefore urge you, as one in whose welfare I 
take no slender interest, to shun that man." 

"And yet it is not often that men retain their 
wonted appearance when their characters have faded, 
especially- those who have become addicted to low 
courses. What else do you know of this ill-fated per« 
son ?" 
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^.Not much, and I niu^t say it takes the right 
hand of what I have been saying. He is certainly 
not void of all commendable feeling; as he has for 
many years been almost the sole friend of my wife's' 
aunt." 

** Her name ?" 

^< Wimbom ; she lives in GlauKMrganshire. " 

** How or in what way has he distinguished her ?" 

*^ She is his pensioner, and has been so for many 
years; but wherefore, no one that knows her can 
divine. In truth, the poor woman was so much her 
own enemy, that, but for him, her condition would 
have been most forlorn." 

^^ Perhaps she had incurred the displeasure of her 
relation's ?" 

^' She had ; but to my wife, in childhood, she had 
been fondly attached; and it was thought some senti- 
ment which grew from that bespoke hb commisera- 
tion." 

^ If so, you will allow it is some proof of benevo- 
lence. It says, however, but little for those who ought 
to have anticipated him. They were her relations, 
and bound by the tie of blood, which cannot be can- 
celled." 

The old nkan looked at him pensively for three or 
four seconds, and then replied with an air of natural 
diffidence, which however merged as he spoke in the 
decisive to&e of his order: 

^' Do you think so, and yet resent so austerely the 
conduct of your own parents ?" 

" I do not resent," replied Buxton, somewhat dis- 
turbed. ^' I but obey the universal law, that bids the 
young at the appointed time withdraw from the pa- 
ternal lair or nest I feel no obligation in myself to 
seek that intercourse which other children hold with 
their parents. When mine so placed themselves that 
I could not do otherwise than look upon them as in- 
feriorS) they should have been prepared to suffer the 
result." 

''And they do suffer^ Mr. Buxton," said Mr. 
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Ingleton ; *• but, surely, though you keep aloof from 
them, the tie between you need not be broken.*' 

" Nor is it ; but give me time. There is no other 
salve for such a recent wound. Hark ! what noise is 
that? It is Caroline." 

The old gentleman rose hastily, and with trembling 
steps, moved to the door, saying as he opened it — 

** The child can never know the parent's heart. It 
is a mystery, and must not be judged by that recipro- 
cal equity which man requires from man." 
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